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Art. —HOW OUR FATHERS WERE 
TAUGHT IN CATHOLIC DAYS. 


OME few years ago I attempted in the pages of this 
Review to show that the instruction given by the 
English priests in pre-Reformation times was by no means 
so hopelessly inadequate as it suited the sectarian purposes of 
some writers to represent. In fact, an extended and careful 
examination of original and much-neglected sources had com- 
pelled me to come to a very different conclusion. All the 
available evidence, in the shape of books of religious instruc- 
tion in general, and of those intended to assist priests in the 
discharge of their plain duty of teaching in particular, not to 
mention the various collections of set sermons and of materials 
to aid in the production of sermons, now to be found among 
the manuscripts in the British Museum, pointed to the fact 
that the people were properly instructed in their religion. 
This, after all, was merely what the late learned Professor 
Janssen had found to be the case in Germany in the ages 
which preceded the coming of Luther; and upon a review of 
all the facts it seemed to me certain that before the change of 
religion in England, the duty of giving popular instruction in 
the faith and practices of the Catholic Church was conscien- 
tiously discharged. 
In a paper dealing with a mass of evidence, much of it 
necessarily somewhat minute, and extending over a period of 
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two centuries anterior to the Protestant Reformation, it was 
obviously impossible to do little more than name some few of 
the works written to furnish material for religious teaching, 
and to indicate only in very general terms the nature of that 
teaching. Yet this last is precisely what we want specially to 
understand more fully. What exactly, for instance, was the 
kind of instruction given to our Catholic forefathers? Was it 
as clear and definite and precise as that which we are accus— 
tomed to? and how do the terms in which that teaching 
was conveyed compare with the modes of expression in use 
amongst us now? ‘The answers to these and kindred ques- 
tions will be found, I fancy, the really interesting part of the 
subject to most people. The information requisite for a reply 
to such queries can only be obtained by an extended examina- 
tion of some of the works in question, and in the present 
article therefore I purpose to direct the attention of the reader 
to one single volume of pre-Reformation instructions. This 
paper will in reality consist mainly of quotations from the 
work in question, for in this way only is it possible to form 
any adequate notion of the character of the teaching given to 
our Catholic ancestors. 

The volume I propose to submit to the test of examination 
is one that is said to have been very popular in the fifteenth 
century. It is called ‘“‘ Dives et Pauper ”—the rich and the 
poor man—and its purpose is thus declared in the colophon at 
the end of one copy: ‘‘ Here endeth a compendious treatise or 
dialogue of Dives and Pauper: that is to say, the rich and 
poor, fructuously treating upon the Ten Commandments.” 
There exist manuscript copies in the British Museum library * 
and elsewhere, and editions of it were issued from the 
printing presses of Pynson in 1493, Wynken de Worde in 
1496, and Thomas Berthlet in 1536. The fact that it was 
considered a volume of sufficient interest and importance to 
warrant its publication by the first English printers among the 
earliest fruits of the newly discovered art of printing will be 
sufficient to attest its popularity, and the value attached to it 
by the ecclesiastical authorities. 

The author of the tract is usually considered to have been a 









* Harl. MS. 149 ; Royal MS. 17¢ xx. and xxi. 
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Carmelite friar of Doncaster named Henry Parker, who lived 
in the second half of the fifteenth century, dying in 1470. 
He was a graduate in theology of the University of Cambridge, 
and is chiefly, if not wholly, known to fame through a sermon 
which he preached at Paul’s Cross in 1464. In this he 
apparently vehemently attacked the secular clergy, and being 
supported in his refusal to retract by the brethren of his 
Order, he got into serious trouble with the Bishop of London, 
which eventually led to his imprisonment. His claim to be 
accounted the author of the tract ‘‘ Dives and Pauper,” 
appears to rest upon little but conjecture, and, as it seems to 
me, upon conjecture not founded upon any reliable basis of 
fact. Neither the manuscripts extant nor the printed editions 
give any direct indication of authorship, whilst the indirect 
indications to be found in the book itself seem to make it most 
unlikely that it could have been written by a religious, or so 
late as the time of Henry Parker. After carefully reading 
the volume and noting any illustrations of the time, and of the 
circumstances of the English people when the author was 
writing, I am strongly of the opinion that the book was com- 
posed somewhere in the first decade of the fifteenth century. 
The only actual date mentioned in the volume is 1402, to which 
the author refers as that of the appearance of a star or comet well 
known to his readers. The circumstances, popular difficulties, 
and popular movements indicated, also appear certainly to lead 
to this conclusion. The whole tone, bent, and method of the 
dialogue between this rich man and poor man forcibly recall the 
sermons of Bishop Brunton of Rochester, which were preached 
at the close of the long reign of Edward III. and in the early 
years of Richard II. The spirit of the two is identical; but, 
unfortunately, little is apparently known of these eloquent dis- 
courses. I believe that I shall be the first to call attention to 
them in one of the essays of a volume now passing through 
the press. The very title of this book, and still more of a sermon 
in the text, ‘‘ Simul in unum dives et pauper” attributed to the 
same author, recalls an eloquent sermon of Bishop Brunton on 
the same text, and would seem applicable to the circumstances 
of a period when the hostility of the upper classes to the 
Church, under the influence of John of Gaunt and the in- 
heritors of his spirit, only served to bring out into relief the 
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soundness of the Christian instincts and Catholicity of the 
people generally. In the mind of the author of ‘ Dives et 
Pauper,” as in that of Bishop Brunton, the upper classes by 
their evil living had brought down upon the country the 
manifest punishment of God in the humiliations which had 
befallen it, and beth call out loudly for a return to the greater 
simplicity of living and singleness of purpose which charac- 
terised the English nation in earlier days. Bearing in mind, 
then, the probable date at which this volume of instructions 
first saw the light, and the unsettled circumstances of the times, 
let us turn to the book itself and see what kind of lessons 
were considered best suited to the people. The passages 
quoted will be given as in the original, but for the convenience 
of the reader in a modern spelling. 

The main conception of the author in writing the dialogues 
is that the poor man takes the réle of teacher; Dives, the rich 
man, that of pupil or questioner. The subject-matter is a full 
and careful discussion of the Ten Commandments, and the 
general scheme and the division of the subject into the con- 
sideration of the two tables, as included in the two precepts of 
charity, is practically the same as that sketched out by Arch- 
bishop Peckham in 1281 for the guidance of parish priests in 
the discharge of their duty of instructing the people committed 
to their charge. It is prefaced by an explanation given by 
the poor man of the blessings of poverty, and of the way in 
which Our Lord by making choice of that state for His own 
had raised and ennobled it. The rich man makes answer : 


The same your brother told me twenty years ago,* but then we spoke 
chiefly of the state, of high perfection. Let us now speak awhile, I beg 








* It is perfectly evident that this is.an expression not used at haphazard, and 
that the author here designates some writer known at the time. ‘‘ Your 
brother” is evidently understood in the sense of a member of the same 
religious profession. Although I may have a suspicion as to the person 
referred to, 1 do not feel justified in giving expression to the supposition. 
It is just here that for England we miss such a work as the “ Histoire Litté- 
raire.”’ Icannot but reflect with a certain legitimate satisfaction that my 
own brethren in religion laid out such ample and firm foundations for the 
whole edifice of the history of their own country as is implied by the “‘ His- 
toire Littéraire ;” the “ Recueil des Historiens de la France ;” “ Recueil des 
Historiens des Croisades ;” ‘‘ Gallia Christiana ;” ‘‘ Concilia Galliae,” the great 
collection of Charters ; the collections for Histories of Provinces, &c. At 
the same time, I cannot but reflect with something like regret and shame that 
so little has been done in England. In any question touching our earlier 
literary history we are practically without help. Nor is it possible to make 
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you, of that lower kind of perfection necessary for all, for as I cannot 
attain to the higher state, I would, as indeed I must, keep and hold 
firmly the lower degree of perfection. 

To this Pauper replies in the words of Our Lord to the rich 
young man, “ Serva mandata—keep well the Commandments.” 
This Dives agrees is necessary, and “ therefore fain would I 
keep them better than I have done, but,” he adds, “I see so 
many doubts therein that I cannot keep them.” Upon this 
Pauper proceeds to enlighten him, and his explanation of the 
difficulties proposed forms the bulk of the tract under con- 
sideration. 

Starting with the first commandment the question of images 
is at once raised. Now, if there be one subject more than 
another upon which the pre-Reformation English Catholics 
are supposed to have been very ill instructed indeed, it is as 
to the use and abuse of images. Probably a very large 
number of our countrymen at the present day are under the 
delusion that their Catholic ancestors were little better than 
idolaters before the Protestant Reformation came to cast down 
the images and enlighten the priest-ridden population as to 
the heinousness of their pagan worship of stocks and stones.* 
The destruction of the statues of Christ and the Saints and 
the general whitewashing of the frescoed walls of the churches 
are justified and explained by the need under which the first 
English Protestant leaders were of extirpating a foul and 
deep-rooted error against the Christian faith from the hearts 
and minds of the people at large, by wholesale and pitiless 
destruction. It is assumed that the Catholic clergy in 
England in pre-Reformation days not only did not instruct 
their flocks as to the proper devotion and reverence which 
alone it was lawful to pay to the representations of Christ 





up for the past neglect on a sudden. Such a work as the “ Histoire Litté- 
raire”” requires a long period of preparation by devoted workers. Nor can I 
forget that the Benedictines of Germany had already planned and were 
engaged in a similar scheme for their own country when the Revolution put 
an end to their existence. 

* It is only within the last few weeks that in a work of world-wide reputa- 
tion, such as the ‘“‘ Monumenta Germaniae,” which no one would have thought 
could be made the vehicle of mere vulgar Protestant imputation, a writer so 
highly competent in his own sphere as Herr Krusch, has quite gratuitously 
suggested that unlettered, poor Catholics at the present day actually worship 
the wood and the stone of images (‘‘ Mon. Germ. Scr. Rer. Meroving,” iii. 
p. 208, note 4). 
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upon the cross or to statues of Our Lady and of the angels 
and saints in heaven, but that false and superstitious practices 
were encouraged and tolerated if not positively inculcated by’ 
the Catholic priesthood for their own wicked ends. It is of 
interest consequently for us to see how the question is treated 
in this popular book of instructions. Dives starts the subject 
by declaring that he does not understand how the numerous 
images “that are in the churches now” can be right, and he 
thinks they ought all to be burnt. Pauper replies that they 
serve three great ends, namely : “they are ordained to stir 
men’s minds to meditate upon the Incarnation of Christ and 
upon His life and passion and upon the lives of the saints”: 
also to move the heart to devotion and love, “ for oft man is 
stirred more by sight than by hearing or reading: ” thirdly, 
images “ are intended to be a token and a book to the ignorant 
people, that they may read in imagery and painting as clerks 
read in books.” Dives pushes his point and asks how it can 
‘be possible to read any lesson from a painting. 


Pauper : When thou seest the image of the crucifix think of Him that 

died on the cross for thy sins and thy sake and thank Him for His end- 
less charity that He would suffer so much for thee. See in the image 
how His head was crowned with a garland of thorns till the blood burst 
out on every side, to destroy the great sin of pride which is most mani- 
fested in the heads of men and women. Behold, and make an end to 
thy pride. See in the image how His arms were spread abroad and 
-drawn up on the tree till the veins and sinews cracked and how His 
hands were nailed to the cross and streamed with blood, to destroy the 
‘sin which Adam and Eve did with their hands when they took the apple 
against God’s prohibition. Also He suffered, to wash away the sin of the 
wicked deeds and wicked works done by the hands of men and women 
and make an end of thy wicked works. See also how His side was opened 
and His heart cloven in two by the sharp spear and how it shed blood 
and water, to show that if He had had more blood in His body, more He 
would have given for men’s love. He shed His blood to ransom our souls, 
and water to wash us from our sins. 


But whilst the teacher endeavours to draw his heurer to an 
understanding of the deep meaning that he can if he will read 
into the representation of the crucifixion before his eyes and 
thus make it a “book” to himself no less really than the 
written book of the learned, he most carefully and in language 
which for clearness of expression and simplicity of illustration 
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cannot be excelled, warns him not to mistake the nature of the 
reverence paid to the image; 


In this manner [he continues] I pray thee read thy book and fall down 
to the ground and thank thy God who would do so much for thee. 
Worship Him above ail things—not the stock, nor the stone nor the 
wood, but Him who died on the tree of the cross for thy sins and thy 
sake. Thou shalt kneel, if thou wilt, before the image but not to the 
image. Thou shalt do thy worship before the image, before the thing, not 
to the thing; offer thy prayer before the thing not to the thing, for it 
seeth thee not, heareth thee not, understandeth thee not. Make thy 
offering, if thou wilt, before the thing, but not to the thing; make thy 
pilgrimage not to the thing nor for the thing, for it may not help thee, 
but to Him and for Him that the thing represents. Jor if thou do it 
for the thing or to the thing thou doest idolatry. 


Nothing could be plainer than this teaching, as to the mean- 
ing of reverence paid to images, and Pauper enforces it by some 
examples. Just as when a priest in church at Mass, he says, 
with a book before him bends down, holds up his hands, kneels 
and performs other external signs of reverence and worship, he 
does all this to God and not to the book. 


So should the unlettered man use his book ; that is, imagery and paint- 
ing, not worshipping the thing, but God in heaven and the saints in their 
degree. All the worship he doth before the thing he doth it not to the 
thing but to Him the thing represents. 


He further reminds Dives that the priest offers up Holy Mass 
before the image of a crucifix specially chosen to remind all 
that ‘“ Mass singing is a special mind making of Christ’s 
passion.” Before the image then 


the priest says his Mass and offers up the highest prayer that Holy 
Church can devise for the salvation of the quick and thedead. He holds 
up his hands; he bows down, he kneels and all the worship he can do he 
does ; more than all, he offers up the highest sacrifice and the best offering 
that any heart can devise—that is Christ, the Son of the God of heaven, 
under the form of bread and wine. All this worship the priest doth at 
Mass before the thing—the crucifix; and I hope there is no man nor 
woman so ignorant that he will say that the priest singeth his Mass or 
maketh his prayer or offers up the Son of God, Christ Himself, to the 
thing. .... In the same way unlettered men should worship before 
the thing, making prayer before the thing and not to the thing. 


One of the boasted reforms of the early English Protestants 
was that they had put a stop to the adoration which was paid 
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to the cross, and in particular had forbidden the retention in 
the service of Good Friday of any semblance of the old practice 
of honouring it by what was known as “ creeping” to it; 
that is, approaching it with bended knee. It was claimed 
that by allowing this customary reverence, the Church had 
given occasion for the growth of serious superstition among 
the common people, amounting in reality to practical idolatry. 
In view of this it is interesting to see how Pauper deals with 
this question : 

[On Good Friday] says Dives, especially in Holy Church, men creep to 
the cross and worship the cross.—That is so [replies the teacher], but 
not in the way thou meanest. The cross that we creep to and worship 
so highly at that time is Christ Himself, who died on the cross on that 
day for our sin and our sake He is that cross, as all doctors say, 
to whom we pray and say “Ave crue spes wnica—Hail thou cross, our only 
hope.”—But [rejoins Dives] on Palm Sunday, at the procession, the 
priest draweth up the veil before the Rood and falletn down to the 
ground with all the people saying, thrice thus: “ Ave Rew noster—Hail, 
be Thou our King”! Inthis he worships the thing as king !—Pauper: 
Absit! God forbid! He speaks not to the image that the carpenter 
hath made and the painter painted, unless the priest be a fool, for the 
stock and stone was never king. He speaketh to Him that died on the 
cross for us all—to Him that is King of all things For this reason 
are crosses placed by the wayside, to remind folk to think of Him who 
died on the cross, and worship Him aboveall things. And forthis same 
reason is the cross borne before a procession, that all who follow after it or 
meet it should worship Him who died upon a cross as their King, their 
Head, their Lord, and their Leader to heaven. 


In this matter of worship there is one point on which it is 
frequently asserted that the English pre-Reformation Church 
tolerated gross error. It is held by not a few that in those 
days the distinction now so well known to every Catholic 
between the supreme divine honour paid to God and the 
relative honour shown to His saints was not recognised, or at: 
any rate not distinctly taught to the people at large. No one 
who has examined the books of religious instruction in use 
during this period could possibly with honesty maintain an 
opinion so opposed to the evidence they afford. In particular 
is this distinction between the worship due to God and that 
honour, however great, to be paid to his creatures drawn most 
exactly in regard to the devotions to our Lord’s Blessed 
Mother. This, for example, is how Pauper in his instructions 
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treats the matter. After most carefully explaining that there 
are two modes of “service and worship,” which differ nos 
merely in degree, but in very kind, and which were then, as 
now, known under the terms Latria and Dulia, he proceeds: 


Latria is a protestation and acknowledgment of the high majesty of God ; 
the recognition that He is sovereign goodness, sovereign wisdom, sovereign 
might, sovereign truth, sovereign greatness; that He isthe Creator and 
Saviour of all creatures, and the end of all things ; that all we have we have 
of Him ; and that without Him we have absolutely nothing, and that with- 
out Him we can neither have nor do anything, neither we nor any other 
creature. This acknowledgment and protestation is made in three ways : 
by the heart, by word, and by deed. We make it by the heart when we 
love Him as sovereign goodness; when we love Him as sovereign wis- 
dom and truth that may not deceive nor be deceived; when we hope in 
Him and trust Him as sovereign might, that can best help us in need; 
as sovereign greatness and Lord, who may best yield us our deserts ; and 
as sovereign Saviour, most merciful and most ready to forgive us our 
misdeeds. .... Also the acknowledgment is done in the prayer and 
praise of our mouths. For we must pray to Him and praise Him as 
sovereign might, sovereign wisdom, sovereign goodness, sovereign truth, 
as all-just and merciful, as the Maker and Saviour of all things, &c. 
And in this manner we may not pray to or praise any creature. There- 
fore they who make their prayers and their praises before images and 
say their Pater noster and their Ave Maria and other prayers and 
praises commonly used by Holy Church, or any other such, if they do it 
to the image and speak to the image they do open idolatry. Also they 
are not excused even if they understand not what they say, for their 
lights and their other wits, and their inner wit, also showeth well that 
there ought that no such prayer, praise, or worship should be offered 
to such images, for they can neither hear them, nor see them, nor help 
them in their needs. 


In his explanation of the second commandment Pauper 
treats very fully of the various questions connected with oaths 
and vows, and with much emphasis points out the evil of rash 
oaths and perjury. He declares that in his belief England 
has been punished for this sin more than once in the transfer 
of the kingdom from one ruling power to another, as for 
example when “ William, Duke of Normandy, swept away nigh 
all the chivalry of the land and changed the lordships and 
the prelates of the land, nigh all into Frenchmen.” He 
laments, much in the same way that Bishop Brunton did in 
his sermons preached about 1380, that this sin was again 
so rife in the land: “Alas,” he says, “in our days 
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we fall into perjury in the highest degree, not one - but 
nigh all, and what blood hath been shed since! This land is 
enfeebled in every estate by the shedding of blood.” Under 
this same command comes an excellent instruction on the 
nature of servile work and as to what works are lawful or 
unlawful to be done on Sundays and holidays. For example, 
the tract says, ‘‘ Also messengers, pilgrims, and wayfarers who 
might easily rest without great harm, are excused, provided 
that they have done their duty and heard Matins and Mass.” 
Specially speaking about the mystery and miracle plays which 
were often performed in Catholic England on the feast days, 
the writer says: 


Spectacles, plays, and dances that are used on great feasts, as done 
principally for devotion and honest mirth and to teach men to love 
God the more, are lawful if the people be not thereby hindered from 
God’s service, nor from hearing God’s word, and provided that in such 
spectacles and plays there is mingled no error against the faith of Holy 
Church and good living. All other plays are prohibited both on holidays 
and workdays (according to the law), upon which the gloss saith that 
the representation in plays at Christmas of Herod and the Three Kings 
and other pieces of the Gospel, both then and at Easter and other times, 
is lawful and commendable. 

D. Then it seemeth by thy speech that on holidays men may lawfully 
make mirth. 

P. God forbid else, for, as I said, the holidays are ordained for the rest 
and relief both of body and soul. 


The explanation of the three commandments of the first 
table of the law is furnished by a passage showing how the 
whole decalogue is included in the two precepts of the love 
of God and the love of our neighbour, and the motives which 
should induce us to strengthen and increase the former in our 
souls. 


Thus [says the teacher] all the ten commandments are comprehended 
and included in the two commands of charity. The first precept of 
charity is this: Thou shalt love the Lord God with all thy heart, with 
all thy soul, with all thy mind, with all thy might. When he saith thou 
shalt love thy God with all thy heart, He excludeth all manner of 
idolatry that is forbidden by the first commandment; that is, that man 
set not his heart, nor his faith, nor his trust in any creature more than 
in God, or against God’s worship. For whosoever loveth another well, 
in him he hath full trust and faith, and after the manner he loveth so he 
trusteth, and whom he trusteth most, commonly he loveth most. There- 
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fore it is that God ordered that thou shouldst love Him with all thy 
heart; that is to say, with all thy faith, in such a way that thou set all 
thy faith and trust in Him before all others, as in Him that is almighty 
and can best help thee in thy need. And therefore the first command- 
ment of these three is applicable principally to the Father Almighty 

Also God biddeth that thou love Him with all thy soul; that is to say 
(as St. Anselm declares), with all thy will, without contradiction, that thy 
will be not contrary to His will, but always conformable to it. And in 
that He biddeth that thoutake not His name in vain, He bids, that as 
thou hast taken the name of Christ and art called Christian, so thou 
shalt conform thy will, thy life, and thy speech to the will of Christ, so 
that thou will nothing, nor do nothing, nor say nothing against His will, 
willingly and wittingly ; nor cause others so to do, nor avow against His 
will and worship. .... And look that thou spend all thy being in His 
worship and His love. Then lovest thou Him with all thy soul, in 
which principally is thy life and thy being, and so if thou spend not thy 
life and thy being in His love, thou lovest Him not with all thy soul, and 
thou takest His name in vain who is Qui Est; that is, “He That Is.” 
For everything that is, taketh its being of Him. And so if thou spend 
thy life in sin and in vanities thou takest His name of being in vain. 


Turning to the second table, Pauper, in his rdle of instruc- 
tor, shows how the first commandment of this table bears a 
close analogy to the first of the former table: 


Mankind [he says] hath two beginnings: The first beginning and be- 
ginner is God; the second beginning and beginner is the father and 
mother. By the first precept of the first table we are taught to worship 
God above all things as Him that is the beginning of us all and of all 
creatures. By the first commandment of the second table we are taught 
to worship father and mother, who are our beginning after God. 


In the course of his teachings upon the commandment 
Pauper lays down the principle that any one who enters the 
religious life when his father and mother are in any need of 
his help does what is wrong, and incidentally he informs Dives 
that the duty of assisting his parents extends to the life 
beyond the grave, and that he is bound to help the souls of his 
father and mother by prayers and almsdeeds.* Under this 
commandment, too, Pauper speaks of our duty with regard to 
the worship of God and the principle upon which the obliga- 
tion is founded : 





* Those acquainted with early English wills will readily see how well this 
duty was discharged by our Catholic ancestors. ‘There are very few wills 
indeed which do not contain bequests to obtain prayers and masses for the 
Souls of the father and mother of the testator. 
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Also by this commandment we are bound to worship God, who is the 
Father of all things, who is called the Father of mercies and God of all 
comfort. He is our Father, for He made us of nought; He bought us 
with His blood; He findeth us all that we need and much more; He 
feedeth us. He is our Father by grace, for by His grace He hath made 
us heirs of heavenly bliss. Was there ever a father so tender of His 
child as God is tender of us? He is tous both father and mother, and 
therefore we are bound to love Him and to worship Him above all things. 


In connection with this commandment several chapters of 
the volume treat of the honour and obedience due from the 
Christian to what the author calls in good old English phrase 
“our ghostly fathers,” the Pope, bishops and priests of the 
Church, the ministers of ‘‘our mother the Church.” The rela- 
tions and duties, as in the case of earthly parents, are reciprocal, 
and although he vindicates the principle that those who preach 
the Gospel should live by the Gospel, and that consequently 
priests and curates have a natural right to support their claim 
by ecclesiastical law to the payment of tithes, Pauper writes 
down some very severe words indeed against those prelates 
whose zeal in the cure of souls is governed by ideas of their 
own profit and loss. In this section the nineteenth chapter 
deals especially with the authority of the Church to claim 
obedience from Christians in matters of faith, and the author 
inculcates the duty of submission to the decisions of the Pope, 
the bishops and priests.* 

The portions of Chapters xxiii. and xxiv. as to the Christian’s 
duty to honour the saints and angels, and in particular our 
personal patrons, is very practical and beautiful. The passage 
chiefly about devotion to the guardian angels is as follows : 


First, worship ye our Lady, mother and maid, above all next after 
God, and then other saints, both men and women, and then the holy 
angels as God giveth thee grace. Worship ye them not as God, but as 
our tutors, defenders and keepers, as our leaders and governors under 
Gcd, as the means between us and God, who is the Father of all and 





* It is perhaps worth remarking that in the edition printed by Berthlet 
no mention whatever is made of the Pope; though the title-page professed 
that the book was issued from the press in 1534, it seemed somewhat too 
early to have found the Pope’s name removed from the original. A reference 
to the other editions of Pynson and Wynkyn de Worde, however, shows that 
this was really the case, as they, as also the manuscript copies of the tract, 
mention the Pope as the first authority in matters of faith. One MS. (Royal 
MS. 17, c. xxi.) shows the word Pope partially erased from the page, and 
Berthlet’s edition, though dated 1534 on the title, was in reality published, 
as the colophon at the end states, only two years later. 
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sovereign Judge, to appease Him and to pray for us and to obtain us 
grace to do well and forgiveness of our misdeeds. For this reason David 
sayeth, “ Every spirit shall pray to the Lord in ‘ behoveful’ time for 
mercy and forgiveness of sin.” And, dear friend, pray ye heartily to 
your angel, as to him that is nearest to you and hath most care of you, 
and is, under God, most busy to save you. And if ye will follow his 
governance and trust in him in all goodness and with reverence and purity 
pray ye to him faithfully, make your plaints to him, and speak to him 
homely to be your helper, since he is your tutor and keeper assigned to 
you by God. Say ye oft that holy prayer, “ Angele qui meus es,” &c. 


For the benefit of those readers who may not know this 
simple but excellent prayer to the angel guardian which 
English mothers taught their children in Catholic days, which 
is found so frequently recommended in the sermons of the 
fifteenth century, and which the confessor in those ages was 
wont to suggest for the use of his penitents, it may be here 
given as Englished from the well-known tract ‘“‘ Dextra Pars 
Oculi” : 

O angel who my guardian art, 
Through God’s paternal love ; 


Defend and shield and rule the charge 
Assigned thee from above. 


From vice’s stain preserve my soul, 
O gentle angel bright ; 

In all my life be thou my stay, 
To all my steps the light. 


Some of the most vigorous and incisive of the instructions 
of Pauper are devoted to the subject of preaching and to the 
obligation of priests to teach their people and speak plainly 
tothem. He has no patience with those who are unwilling 
to blame when it is their duty to do so. 


That flattery of false prophets, of preachers and of other speakers, who 
blind the people with pleasant leasings,* and will not unfold to them 
their wickedness, is one principal cause of the destruction of many 
realms, lands, people and cities unto this day, as we may see before our 
eyes, if flattery and leasing blind us not Some preachers in these 
days preach full well against sin, but against the great sin that all the 
land is intrecked in, and all Christendom knoweth, and which is the evi- 
dent cause of our misfortunes, against that no man preacheth, but nigh 
all be about to maintain it.—D. What sin is that?—P. Often have I 





* i.e, falsehood. 
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told thee, but thou believest me not. Go over the sea and there men will 
tell thee if thou ask. 


On the necessity of preaching in ‘general and of vernacular 
instructions in particular, his language is as strong and un- 
compromising as that which we have been too long accus- 
tomed to associate with the name of Wyclif. No more 
unwarranted assumption has ever been made in the name of 
history than that which has classed as Lollard productions, old 
English fifteenth-century tracts and booklets which dealt 
openly with abuses needing correction. In particular has 
this been the case in regard to all treatises, pleading for more 
simple and systematic vernacular teaching of religion. Were 
it not as plain as the noonday sun that the author of “ Dives 
and Pauper” was a loyal and devout son of Holy Church, and 
did not the tract contain the patent affirmation of those truths 
of religion which the followers of Wyclif were chiefly con- 
cerned to deny, there can be little doubt that because of his 
declaration as to the value of preaching he would have been 
set down as a Lollard writer. Here is what he says on the 
matter of instruction : 


Since God’s word is life and salvation to man’s soul, all those who 
hinder God’s word and hinder them that have authority of God and by 
orders taken to preach and teach, from preaching and teaching God’s 
word and God’s law, are manslayers ghostly. They are guilty of as 
many souls as perish by the hindering God’s word, and namely those 
proud, covetous priests and curates that can neither teach nor will teach, 
nor suffer others that both can and will and have authority to teach and 
preach of God and the bishop who gave them their orders, but prevent 
them for dread lest they should get less from their subjects, or else the 
less be thought of, or else that their sins should be known by the preach- 
ing of God’s word. Therefore they prefer to leave souls that Christ 
bought so dearly to perish than to hear their own sins openly reproved 
generally among other men’s sins. As St. Anselm saith, God’s word 
ought to be worshipped as much as Christ’s body, and he sins as much 
who hindereth God’s word and despiseth God’s word or taketh it reck- 
lessly as he that despiseth God’s body, or through his negligence letteth 
it fall to the ground. On this place the gloss showeth that it is more 
profitable to hear God’s word in preaching than to hear a Mass,* and that 
a man should rather forbear his Mass than his sermov. For by preach- 





_™ It will be unnecessary, of course, to remark that the author is not here 
speaking of the Mass of Obligation on Sundaysand festivals, but of voluntary 
attendance at Masses of devotion. 
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ing folk are stirred to contrition, and to forsake sin and the fiend and to 
love God and goodness, and (by it) they be illumined to know their God 
and virtue from vice, truth from falsehood, and to forsake errors and 
heresies. By the Mass they are not so, but if they come to Mass in sin 
they go away in sin, and shrews they come and shrews-they wend away. 
Also the virtue of the Mass standeth principally in true belief in the 
Mass, and specially in Christ, who is there in the host. But that (belief) 
a man may learn by preaching of God’s word and not by hearing of 
Mass, and in so far hearing of God’s word truly preached is better than 
the hearing of Mass. Nevertheless, the Mass profiteth them that are in 
grace to get more grace aud forgiveness of sin Both are good, but 
(the preaching of) God’s word ought to be more discharged and more de- 
sired than the hearing of Mass. 


In one place Pauper condemns loudly the rising tendency, 
remarked upon so frequently by the writers and in the 
chronicles of the period which followed the French successes 
of Edward III., of foolish and immoderate dress. 


Iam sure [he says] that the foul, stinking pomp and pride of array 
now used in this land in all three parts of the Church: that is, in the 
feudaries, in the clergy, and in the commoners, will not remain unavenged 
unless it be soon amended by true repentance and the forsaking of this 
sin. For from the highest unto the lowest, in every state and every 
degree, and nigh even in every person, there is now seen the bodies of 
men and women arrayed against all reason and the law of God. 


In another connection the author pleads for the use of the 
English word father in place of other and more high-sounding 
titles for those of high degree whom we are bound to honour. 


In holy writ [he says] all men of worship are called senes and seniores, 
that is seigniours in French. And in the French tongue men of worship 
and lords are called seigniowrs and péres, that is fathers in English, for 
they are fathers in honour and ought to be worshipped as fathers by 
the fourth commandment. 


It is somewhat curious at a time when, as we have been led to 
suppose, cruelty, especially to animals, was little considered, to 
find our author speaking strongly against the wanton and un- 
necessary killing of God’s creatures. 


When God forbade man to eat flesh [he says], he forbade him to slay 
beasts in any cruel way, or out of any liking for shrewness. Therefore, 
He said, “Eat ye no flesh with blood” (Gen. ix.), that is to say, with 
cruelty ; “for I shall seek the blood of your souls, at the hands of all 
beasts.” Thatis to say: I shall take vengeance for all the beasts that are 
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siain only out of cruelty of soul and a liking for shrewness. For God 
that made all hath care of all, and He will take vengeance upon all that 
misuse His creatures. Therefore, Solomon saith, “that He will arm 
creatures in vengeance on their enemies” (Sap. v.); and so men should 
have thought for birds and beasts and not harm them without cause, 
in taking regard that they are God’s creatures. Therefore, they that out 
-of cruelty and vanity behead beasts, and torment beasts or fowl, more than 
is proper for man’s living, they sin in case full grievously. 


Of the slight incidental indications, given by Pauper, of the 
state of society, I quote only tha following, from which some 
deduction must doubtless be made to allow for any overshading 
of the picture of evils from which the world suffers so common 
ia the earnest moralist. 


It seemeth to me [he says] that the prophecy of St. Boniface (as to 
evils that would befal England if the people did not keep continent) is 
now fulfilled. For what adultery hath reigned in this land these many 
years is no secret, and, namely, among these lords who have now brought 
the country to such bitter bales. Some of them be slain, some of them 
yet live in much woe. God's law is forgotten, and it is forbidden that 
men should know it and hear it in their mother tongue. The people is 
unworthy and despised by all Christendom for their falsehood and their 
false believing. They are harlots in living, unstable in faith, un- 
stable in battle, overcome by nearly all, hated by God and man, without 
grace and success nigh in all their doings. 


Among the many touching exhortations given by Pauper in 
this tract, is one detailing the advantage of keeping the Passion 
of Christ ever before the mind as astay to evil inclinations and 
a remedy against sin, He prefaces his instruction by a story. 
A certain king’s son had lost his affections to a poor woman 
‘below him in station, whom, in spite of the efforts of his rela- 
tions, he wedded. For her sake he had to endure many and 
great persecutions from relatives, and finally was sent to the 
wars, where he fought with great distinction. Placed in the 
forefront of the battle on one occasion, by command of those 
whose susceptibilities he had injured by his marriage, in the 
hour of victory he fell fighting, covered with wounds. Before 
he died he sent to his wife his shirt marked with his blood, and 
pierced in a hundred places with the weapons that had wounded 
him to death. With this he sent her the following lines: 


Behold my wounds and have them in thy thought, 
For all the goods that are thine I with my blood have bought. 
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The wife received the token and forthwith hung the shirt in 
her chamber, and whenever she was tempted to forget the 
high estate to which she had been raised, she would retire 
thither,and looking on the garment, would say to herself: 


When I have his blood in mind, 
That was to me so good and kind, 
Shall I never husband take, 

But him that died for my sake. 


In the same way, says our author, should the thought of 
Christ’s suffering and death be our stay and our strength. 


For why? All the joy and bliss that we shall have in heaven, and all 
the grace and goodness that we have here on earth, we have it all by 
virtue of Christ’s Passion. For had He not died for our sakes we should 
have for ever lain in the pains of hell. By this shirt so full of wounds 
and so covered with blood I understand His blissful body. For as man’s 
body is clad in his shirt, so the Godhead was clothed in the blissful body 
of Christ. This body was all bloody and full of wounds, so that as the 
prophet saith: “ From the sole of the foot to the top of the head there 
was no whole place in His body.” Therefore, dear friend, I pray thee hang 
this shirt in the privy place of thy chamber, that is to say: set ye 
Christ’s Passion entirely in your heart, and when the fiend or the world 
or the flesh or any wicked man or woman begins to tempt you to sin, anon 
wend thy way to thy heart and look ye on this shirt. Think how that 
blissful body was born of the maid Mary, without sin and sorrow and 
never did amiss. Think how. it was rent and mangled and spat upon for 
our sins and our sake and not for His own guilt. Andif ye do so, and 
think entirely upon Christ’s Passion, ye shall easily overcome every 
temptation and have better patience in every tribulation. 


In the practical instructions here given upon the seventh 
commandment, “the theft and robbery of man’s name and 
woman’s, and that is called backbiting and defaming,” is con- 
demned in vigorous language. Pauper warns his “ dear friend ” 
to refuse to listen to the tongue of the detractor. 


And, therefore, the wise man saith, put away from thee the wicked 
mouth, and put far from thy lips backbiting. Hedge thine ears with 
thorns. Hear not the wicked tongue and make doors to thy mouth 
and locks to thine ears. Think that he will speak of thee as evil behind 
thy back as he doth of another behind him. Think what woe and mis- 
chief cometh of backbiting and wicked tongues, and show him no good 
cheer. But show him by thy countenance and cheer that his speech 
pleaseth thee not, and anon he shall cease and be ashamed of his malice. 


[No 22 of Fourth Scries.] S 
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For the wise man saith: Right as the northern wind destroyeth and 
scattereth the rain and the clouds, so the heavy face of the hearer de- 
stroyeth the backbiting tongue. 


Under the same heading of theft, Pauper utterly condemns 
the conduct of those ecclesiastics who in place of preaching the 
Gospel and proclaiming God’s law, treat their audiences to pretty 
stories and pretended miracles. I cannot omit to give the pas- 
sage, as it helps to dispose of the notion that the one idea 
of the authorities in pre-Reformation days was to cover up 
abuses, and that one of the chief reasons why the bishops and 
priests were so vigorous in putting down the Lollard followers 
of Wyclif was that they were bold enough to publish and de- 


nounce their misdeeds. 


Also [Pauper writes], there is theft of words, of which theft God 
speaketh by the prophet, where God calls false prophets and false 
preachers those who stole away His words from the people, and told not 
the truth as God bade them, but only said such things that should please 
the people, and so deceive the people with falsehoods and with false 
miracles, as men do nowadays, feigning miracles of images to maintain 
idolatry for lucre of offerings, and false miracles of wicked livers, and say 
that God doth miracles for them and blindeth the people in falsity, and 
so they give the worship of miracle-doing to images that man hath made 
and to wicked livers, God’s enemies, which miracles only God may do. 
They so rob God of His worship, and in that they withdraw God’s word 
and the truth of God’s law, that belongeth to men of Holy Church to 
teach, and the people to hear and to know, and so they deceive the people 
in that they be thieves of God’s word, and so shall be punished full hard 
of God for such theft of God’s word. 


It is hardly necessary to say that the sympathy of Pauper 
is with the poor. The very name might be sufficient to indi- 
cate this; and the truth is—and it is abundantly clear from 
every record of the early fifteenth century which touches the 
matter at all—that the Church as a pia mater opened her large 
heart to the poorest members of Christ’s flesh in the many 
troubles and difficulties which beset their path in life at this 
period. The sufferings and struggles of the people, as dis- 
tinguished from the classes, enlisted the good offices and engaged 
the sympathy of many a vigorous preacher and writer among 
the ecclesiastics of the age. There is no greater mistake as to 
the true facts of our history than to suppose, as so many do, that 
the secret of the success of Lollardry lay in the fact that it was 
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popular, and espoused the popular cause and defended the 
people from the overbearing tyranny of the nobility. Almost 
the very contrary was the truth. The Church was, in the 
truest sense, the Church of the poor, and the followers of 
Wyclif prospered—in so far as they had any prosperity at all 
—hy the countenance and patronage of John of Gaunt and his 
party among the nobility. The general attitude of Churchmen 
at this period to the pressing social question may be well illus- 
trated by a passage or two from these instructions. 


By the law of kind [says Dives] and by God’s law all things are 
common. Therefore, saith the law, right to the air, nor the light of the 
sun may not be departed by lordships, nor appropriated more to one 
person than to another ; nor to one college more than to another. No more 
should other things that are given commonly to the help of mankind be 
departed by lordships, nor appropriated more to one than another; but 
all things should be in common; and therefore we read that in the be- 
ginning of Holy Church all things were common to the multitude of 
Christ’s people. And against this law of kind there is no dispensation. 
Why, therefore, bade God that men should not steal, since all things are 
common to good men? 

Pauper. But as the law saith, division and property of lordship is 
made amongst mankind by wickedness of false covetousness of both rich 
and poor. For the rich draw to themselves what belongeth to others. 
For why? All that the rich man hath passing his honest living after 
the degree of his dispensation, it is other men’s and not his. And he 
shall give full hard reckoning thereof at the day of doom, when God 
shall say to him: “‘ Yield account of your bailywick.” For rich men and 
lords in this world are God’s bailiffs and God’s reeves, to ordain for the 
poor folk and to sustain them Also poor folk be not paid with 
sufficient living, but covet more than they need, and for covetousness, 
more than for need, take things against the lord’s will in hindering of 
him and of other that be more needy, and therefore God forbade all 
manner of theft that men should take nothing for any miscovetousness 
against the lord’s will. 


Pauper then proceeds to explain at length that though all men 
are equal in birth there are lordships of kind, of this worldly 
make, and of governance, which are rightly ordained of God’s 
providence. Still no property gives any one the right to say 
this is mine and that is thine ; for property, so far as it is of 
God, is of the nature of “dispensation and governance,” that 
is the power of dispensing God’s good gifts to men.” 





* Many [of these who dispense God’s gifts, he continues] are full false, 
and yet, since the dispensation of God’s worldly goods is so committed to 
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Further our instructor in a “long process” shows that 
though according “ to degree” more or less will be necessary 
for the proper support of estate, and more or less will be 
lawful, still, after due allowance is made for that, then what 
is over is for the rich man’s poorer brethren at his dispensation. 
He then specially speaks of the duties of the clergy to the 
poor. He says: 


Saint Jerome saith that all that clerks have of Holy Church goods, it 
is the poor men’s, and for help of the poor folk principally Holy Church 
is endowed. To them that have the benefices and the goods of Holy 
Church it belongeth principally to give alms and to have the cure of 
poor people. Therefore St. Bernard saith: “The naked cry and the 
hungry plain them and say to bishops, what doth gold in your bridles ? 
it may not put away cold and hunger from the bridle. It is ours that 
you so spend in pompand vanity. Ye take it from us cruelly and spend 
it vainly,” and in another Epistle he wrote to a Canon thus: “If thou 
serve well God’s altar, it is granted to live by the altar, not to buy thee 
bridles silver or over-gilt. For what thou keepest for thyself of the altar, 
passing thy honest needful living, it is raveny, it is theft, it is sacrilege. 
Therefore these men of Holy Church that buckle their shoes of silver and 
use great silver harness in their girdles and knives ; and men of religion, 
monks, and canons and such like that use great ouches of silver and 
gold on their capes to fasten their hoods against the wind, and ride on 
high horses with saddles harnessed with gold and silver more pompously 
than lords, are strong thieves and do great sacrilege, so spending the 
goods of Holy Church in vanity and pride, in lust of the flesh, by which 
things the poor should live.” 

To this plain speaking he adds that the tithes were ap- 
pointed as much to help the poor as the priest. They are to 
be regarded as an act of worship on the part of those who 
pay them ; the acknowledgment that all comes from the hand 
of God ; they are not God’s profit, but His profit also pays 
them. 

The foregoing extracts afford some insight into this once 
popular book of English religious instructions. They may 
fairly be left to tell their own tale. 








them, in that far they have lordship of their own proper dispensation ordained 
by God. They are called properly lords of their proper dispensation not for 
their false covetousness. For in that they are no lords but tyrants and 
ravenous, and so though they have proper lordship to dispense worldly goods 
more than the poor people, yet they have no more lordship by way of kind 
than the poor man, nor no other lordship than the poor man, but only that of 
dispensation, and so though the rich folk have more lordship of proper dis- 
pensation than the poor still, the lordship of nature in needful things standeth 
still common to rich and poor. 
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The language is bold and outspoken to a degree which 
may perhaps astonish some who are unacquainted with the 
straight speaking of our Catholic teachers in pre-Reformation 
days. The honest determination to expose evils and to seek 
to remedy them is most characteristic of Catholic life in the 
Middle Ages and most commonly proceeds from the mouths 
of those most uncompromisingly Catholic in feeling. Before 
closing this already lengthy paper I should like to make two 
remarks. First: it will be observed that the instructor in this 
case is not the rich and therefore presumably the better 
educated man, but the poor man. This is not by accident. 
Few people who have penetrated below the surface can have 
failed to perceive how in thoroughly and traditionally Catholic 
districts the religious poor, though they may not have received 
much school education, have a grasp and an understanding of 
the truths and teachings of their religion which puts persons 
in a better position in life to shame. Secondly: since the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries we have undoubtedly pro- 
gressed and a vast amount of new spiritual books have been 
accumulated ; but I take leave to doubt whether, for weight, 


for power, for direct appropriateness at the same time to the 
high and the low, to the rich and the poor, to the gentle and 
the simple, to the learned and unlearned, we might not do 
worse than go back to some of the old. 


Francis A. GASQUET. 











Art. IL.—THE BERKSHIRE WHITE HORSE; 
AND MORAINES IN THE THAMES VALLEY. 


N a recent article by Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, on the 

“ Origin of the Arabian Horse,” mention is made of the 
Great White Horse carved out of the chalk of the Berkshire 
Downs. The questions therein raised are of the greatest 
interest. Prehistoric archeology, from the fact of the un- 
certainty of its records, is a fascinating subject to minds of a 
reflective turn. What is the probable age of the Berkshire 
White Horse? Nearer 20,000 than 5000 years, according to 
the late Mr. William Morris. ‘‘ Very remote,” according to 
Mr. Blunt. If the carved White Horse of the Berkshire and 
Wiltshire Downs* be the work of the men who piled up the 
monoliths of Stonehenge and Carnac, with the cromlechs of 
Brittany, the Channel Islands, and the British Isles, of what 
race were those men? Were they Aryans, i.c., Indo-Euro- 
peans, and the first to tame and domesticate the horse? It 
does not appear, at first sight, that any certain answer can be 
given to those questions. The generally accepted date of the 
Aryan invasion of Western Europe is some 3000 years B.C. ; 
or, according to Professor Huxley, at most B.c. 3500. 
Older still than the race now mentioned were the men of the 
old Stone Age, the cave-dwellers, whose remains belong, it 
seems, to the end of the tertiary and beginning of the qua- 
ternary periods. Their remains are found along with those of 
the mammoth, the reindeer, and the wild horse, the rude but 
beautiful outlines of which, says Mr. Blunt, are carved on 
contemporary mammoth tusks. These palzolithic men were 
hunters of wild animals, not herdsmen or shepherds. The 
skulls and thigh bones of the wild horse and other animals 
found in these ancient caves are cracked, for the purpose of 
extracting the marrow. The weapons of this ancient race 
were pointed with horn and rudely chipped flint. These horse 
skulls were too imperfect, thought Professor Huxley, for 
deciding on the race or variety to which they belonged. 





* The two are probably distinct, as pointed out further on. 
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The cromlech of our British barrows and elsewhere consists 
of two rude jambs, covered by a similar lintel; or, in the 
larger ones, of several jambs, and several lintels, sometimes of 
enormous size and weight. 

An easily accessible example is that on Frocester Hill, and 
remarkable ones are those of the Channel Islands, Guernsey 
and Jersey. How these enormous blocks were transported 
and got into position is a puzzling question. The great 
White Horse, the monoliths of Stonehenge, and the cromlechs 
are grouped together by Mr. Blunt as probably all wrought by 
the same race of neolithic men. However, on thinking the 
matter over, there is one feature which appears to me to be 
overlooked. Are not these works, the cromlechs especially, 
possibly the monoliths and the White Horse as well, rather 
the handiwork of the more ancient race, who knew only the 
use of the rudest tools, collected in our anthropological 
museums? There is, it would seem, more analogy between 
the cromlechs; unhewn or roughly broken blocks, and the 
oldest stone tools, than between them and the beautifully 
polished implements of the neolithic men. 

However, some experts distinguish between the cromlech 
and the dolmen (taul or daul, table, and maen, stone), seeing a 
slight advance from the rudest cromlechs to the dolmens of 
Carnac in Brittany. The ¢rilithons of the great circle at 
Stonehenge certainly show a considerable advance compared 
with the ordinary cromlech. Hence it seems not unlikely that 
while the latter is paleolithic, the circles of Stonehenge are 
neolithic, and the remarkable monuments at Carnac inter- 
mediate between the two. These last are truly megalithic, as, 
for instance, the menhir (maen, stone, and hir, high), the most 
remarkable of which, now prostrate and broken, originally 
measured 63 feet high, 14 feet in diameter at widest part, 
and weighed about 260 tons. It is rudely shaped to a 
circular form. Stonehenge is to some extent of hewn mono- 
liths, and symmetrical in plan. The palzolithic is also the 
drift period, preceded by glacier action on a mighty scale, 
French archeologists, in view of the evidence collected chiefly 
in France, divide the paleolithic period into (1) the Mammoth 
Age ; and (2) the Reindeer Age. Even in this ancient period 
there must have been a striking advance towards the intellec- 
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tually developed and civilised man of the historical period. 
As witness this remarkable fact, an excellent portrait of that 
gigantic elephant, now long extinct, the mammoth, carved on 
ivory, was discovered in a Perigord cave, along with the bones 
of other extinct cave animals and human skulls, well developed, 
and equal, according to Professor Daniel Wilson, in intellectual 
capacity to those of modern Frenchmen. This fact is, indeed, 
striking, in that it does not seem to agree with the theory 
usually held as to the antiquity of man on earth, especially of 
‘“‘pre-Adamite man.” The wise position for an instructed 
Christian with regard to these questions was pictured by a 
modern French ecclesiastic as holding firmly to both ends of 
the chain of truth, 7.¢., both to the natural and the super- 
natural revelation, both to science and religion. Savonarola 
said the same things in other words.* 

The four great periods of man’s existence and develop- 
ment are now established by sufficient evidence and generally 
accepted. These periods are: (1) the Paleolithic; (2) the 
Neolithic; (3) the Bronze; and (4) the Iron Age. The 
first two belong to life more or less savage; the third is 
intermediate and traditionary; and the fourth the historical 
and civilised period. ‘These ages show forth an orderly pro- 
gress and development, alike physical, intellectual, and moral. 
Hence it is only reasonable to expect that with further evidence 
of the actual conditions of existence in past times, the hypo- 
thesis of development may be farther confirmed and extended. 
There are, of course, facts of another kind, which prevent the 
indefinite extension of that hypothesis. And, however far we 
go back into the past, we cannot escape the necessity of a 
First Cause, a Creator and Preserver of the universe. In fact, 
if we look at these deeply interesting questions with fair and 
open minds, with good-will, and hearts devoid of malice, we 
shall be ready to admit that the more we learn of the secrets 
of the universe, the more readily shall we acknowledge the still 





* The priest was the late Henri Perreyve. This passage of Savonarola is 
quoted in Hart’s “Catholic Psychology,” 1867. It is worth recalling as the 
dictum of the great Dominican, esteemed a saint by St. Philip Neri: ‘ Nec 
etiam ab infidelibus irrideamur, et falsa pro veris sumamus, non debemus 
Scripturas exponere contra philosophiam naturalem veram. Si nos Dominus 
doceret aliud per lumen naturale, aliud contrarium per lumen supernaturale, 
aut dicerent homines eum decipere aut errare. Erga Scriptura est summa 
philosophiavera, quia verum vero consonat.”’ 
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greater and more striking proofs of the existence, the wisdom, 
and the power of the great First Cause, our Creator. 

Among the points mentioned in the foregoing reflections 
are a reference to ‘‘ pre-Adamite man,” and the approxima- 
tion to a date for the great Stone Age, including the paleolithic 
with its subdivisions, and the neolithic periods. Although 
we find the expression used by French authors of repute, yet 
it may be well to observe that the existence of ‘‘ pre-Adamite 
man” has not yet been proved, at least, so far as I am aware. 
Like the celebrated intermediate species, the Pithecanthropus, 
though much sought after, the fossil bones of neither have 
so far been discovered.* 

Prehistoric men of the Stone Age in Professor Huxley’s 
opinion were savages such as the Esquimaux. In the course 
of the ages which have come and gone since they lived in 
North-western France, the river Somme has cut out its bed 
100 feet deeper than it was then. The climate was more like 
that of Canada or Siberia than that of France in our days.f 

Huxley is here discoursing on the wonders unfolded by the 
study of a “ Piece of Chalk.” The chalk formation extends 
throughout Europe to Western Asia, and it is in places 1000 
feet thick. The organisms which gave rise to the chalk were 
chiefly the Globigerinew ; although as many as 3000 distinct 
species, large and small, have been found in it. The shells 
are always those of marine species, showing, without a doubt, 
that the whole was piled up in the course of long ages at the 
bottom of the ocean. Judging from what is now taking place 
in the great oceans of the world, and from the present rate of 
deposition, Huxley estimates the probable time required for the 
accumulation of 1000 feet of chalk at some 12,000 years. 

Then we get some kind of approximation as to the date of 
the old Stone Age. The drift and boulder clay is a far newer 
deposit than the chalk. At Cromer, in Norfolk, the boulder 
clay lies above the chalk. In this clay are boulders of chalk 
and blocks of syenite, alike transported from Norway by 
glacier action. There is, however, an old forest bed, a com- 
paratively thin stratum, between the chalk and the boulder 


* For the latter, see ‘‘ Man before Metals,” International Scientific Series, 
passim. 
+ “ Discourses, Bivlogical and Geological, 1894,” pp. 24-25. 
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clay. Even this thin stratum must have existed for centuries, 
as the remains of timber and big mammals testify. Then 
came the great glacial period, when the splendid old forest 
sunk into the icy sea, was buried under mud and drift, and 
after another contrary process of upheaval by igneous action, 
the actual soil of Norfolk was formed.* It is probable, he 


says, that, old as some historical nations are, the men who. 


wrought the chipped flints of Abbeville and Amiens are to 
them in point of antiquity as they are to us. If we give 
Assyria and Egypt some 6000 years, we should thus get some 
12,000 years as the approximate date of the men of the 


palzolithic period; while the neolithic race who carved the. 


White Horse on Uffington Down, and built, according to the 
opinion of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, the monoliths of Carnac and 
Stonehenge, would have lived in all probabilty at some 
intermediate epoch, 1000 years at least later than the 
one, but several thousands earlier than the other. Hence, it 
would seem to be evident enough that neolithic man and his 
works belong to an altogether older stratum in fossil records 
than the Aryan invasions of Europe about 5000 years ago. 

It is further a most interesting fact that there is evidence 
of four alternations of sea and land in Norfolk; and, therefore, 
in most other parts of the British Isles. In the cretaceous 
epoch, which falls within the secondary period of Lyell and 
other geologists, not a single one, says Professor Huxley, of 
the actual ‘‘ great physical features of the globe existed.” All 


the great mountain ranges have been upheaved since that. 


epoch, and ‘the cretaceous sea flowed over the sites of Sinai 
and Ararat.” Animal and vegetable life are, however, much 


older than the chalk period. The great classes of invertebrate. 


and vertebrate animals, these last fishes, amphibia, reptiles, 
birds, and mammals existed ages before then. Nevertheless, 
not one of the higher animals of the chalk period were of the 
Same species as at present. It is, he lays down, by the 
population of the Chalk Sea that the ancient and modern in- 


habitants of the world are best connected. Those astonishing’ 
monsters, revealed to us by the study of paleontology, stranger 
than the dragons of fiction, flying and swimming reptiles, the: 





* “Discourses, Biological and Geological, 1894,” p. 27. 
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pterodactyle, ichthyosaurus, and the plesiosaurus, though they 
abounded before then, are not found later than the period of 
the chalk.* 

The ancient military camps on the Berkshire, Wiltshire and 
Gloucestershire Hills are not without interest to the arche- 
ologist. What is the age of these camps? Some of them, 
such as those of White Horse Hill and Liddington (Wilts), 
are so regularly formed and strongly entrenched as to warrant 
the inference that they were wrought by those greatest of 
military engineers, the Romans. Others, near Painswick and 
on Minchinhampton Common, of less regularity and strength, 
may be British. But long before Britons and Romans dwelt. 
in these Islands, it is probable that the prehistoric races 
defended these points of vantage against their enemies. 

There is good reason to suppose that the chalk hills of 
Berks and Wilts, as well as the Cotteswolds, once attained the 
elevation of true mountains. This inference seems to be 
warranted by what is constantly now taking place in the Alps 
and other mountain ranges. The natural forces of water in 
its several forms, of cold, heat, and glacier movement, are 
always at work disintegrating and wearing away the hardest 
rocks. The same forces once acted in the same way, and, to 
a less extent, continue to act in these Islands. Even at this 
day, the Malvern Hills and highest Cotteswolds, seen from 
Cheltenham, have much the appearance of true mountains, 
though on a diminished scale. In the course of travel abroad, 
for instance, in Switzerland and Spain, you may sometimes 
see, at a higher elevation, many familiar features of the Cottes- 
wolds reproduced. The picturesque and smiling, verdure-clad 
valleys and majestic mountain masses of Switzerland we can- 
not pretend to rival, yet often in the steep banks and abrupt 
ravines of our hills at home, we see that the same forces have 
been at work. The double worded name Cots-wold, both 
parts meaning “‘ forest,”t seems to point to an old forest, 
once covering these ancient, denuded hills. At present their 
aspect is in many parts somewhat bare and cold, yet the 
occasional belts of pine which skirt the Roman and district 





* “Discourses, Biological and Geological, 1894,” p. 31. 
+ This I give on the authority of a Gloucestershire archeologist, Mr. John 
Sawyer, of Cheltenham. 
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highways, and the coppices of beech and fir stand to represent 
the ancient widely-reaching forest. 

Before considering the probability of the existence of 
moraines in this country, there is an initial objection to be 
answered, and two remarks to be made. To begin, were 
there causes adequate to produce them? Were there moun- 
tains in these islands of sufficient height to give rise to glaciers 
respectable enough to carry these supposed moraines? and 
was there a glacial period in Britain? The probable greater 
height of our hills has been already considered; and the 
character of the riverside gravels of the Coln and Thames 
valleys is a proof of the denudation of the ancient Cotteswolds ; 
it is a limestone gravel of odlitic origin. 

That there has been a glacial period, here and everywhere 
on our globe, is proved by sufficient evidence—by the voches 
anoutonnées, the scratchings on the mountain sides, and in 
England particularly, by the erratic blocks, as before noticed.* 

I may remark that the moraine, as represented in geological 
primers, hardly conveys a true idea of what a moraine may 
amount to. It is carried on the back of a glacier, and when 
the glacier melts, the moraine or débris of the mountains, 
collected as the glacier slowly moves down, is deposited. 
Again, at Aosta, Italy, there is a moraine, described by Mr. 
Whimper (“Scrambles in the Alps”) 3000 feet high. In 
effect, this immense mass of worn-down rocks, rubble and 
earth was all borne to its present position in the valley by a 
veritable Leviathan among glaciers. Hence, to find a moraine 
of from one to a few hundred feet high in this country need 
so far occasion no surprise. With due diffidence in a matter 
of no little difficulty, the present writer may state that he has 
reason to believe that he has found a notable series of true 
moraines in the Ebro Valley, near Logrojio, which he thinks 
it may be interesting to compare with others, less remarkable 
no doubt, in the valleys of the Severn and of the Thames. 

Near Logroiio, chiefly to the eastward, are numerous level- 
topped hills, which, from their similarity to one another, arrest 
the attention of the geological observer. When examined, 
these hiils, a few hundred feet high, exhibit no stratification 


———— 


* The Wiltshire sarsen stones are probably erratic blocks, transported from 
Scandinavia, before the German Ocean existed. 
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whatever ; they are masses of denuded rock, true moraines. 
The sites of these level-headed hills are along the courses of 
the tributary streams, near the conjunction with the principal 
river of that part of Spain, the Ebro. Now that is exactly where 
we should expect to find the moraine, where the glacier 


melted and laid down its heavy load. These hills are different. 


to others, at Bagnorea, the product merely of fluviatile action. 

To illustrate the subject nearer home, let us plan a few ideal 
excursions. First, from Swindon to Gloucester by railway.. 
Passing through the Golden Valley by Chalford, Brimscombe, 
and Stroud, on nearing Stonehouse the traveller sees two or 
three isolated, round hills, in the direction of Dursley and 
Bristol. On the opposite side nearer Gloucester, is Robin 
Wood Hill, and further off, towards Cheltenham, yet another, 
Church Down, or Chosen. In this excursion, the chiefly 
noticeable fact is that all these island-like hills have much 
the same general character; and they are found to be, on 
referring to a map, situated along the courses of tributaries. 
to the Severn. 

Secondly, let us start from the charmingly picturesque- 
village of Woodchester, pass through the secluded dells of the 
park, and wend our way by Frocester Hill and Uley Bury, 
to Long Down and Cam Down, two of the supposed moraines. 
seen from the railway. On examining them, in any part, at 
the foot, flank, or summit, we find no stratification, nothing 
but clay, sand, and rubble; exactly the composition of the. 
true moraine, as in the Ebro Valley. 

Thirdly, let us start from Cheltenham, having previously 
studied a geological map of the district. Leaving the sand 
and lias on which the town is built, we pass to Shurdington. 
and Badgworth, through a flat and fertile country, with splendid 
apple and pear orchards, showing the mistletoe in profusion, and 
the yew, arbor vite, and cyprus flourishing in the church- 
yards. Arriving at Church Down, we find the base of the 
hill consists of clay, then sandstone, very rich in fossils, with 
ovlitic and other débris near the top. Here is the curious. 
old church, built, it is said, on the site of an ancient Roman 
temple. The stone of its walls exhibits a moraine character, 
partly claystone or shale, partly odlitic, and partly sandstone. 
In a quarry near at hand the sandstone exhibits characteristic 
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fossils. The aspect of Church Down from the top presents 
various peaked knolls, giving the idea of several moraines 
heaped up into one grand mass. From this point of view 
also, Robin Wood Hill appears to be another of the same 
origin, though I am unable to speak to it in detail. Here 
again is the tributary stream, the Twyver, which aiter descend- 
ing the hill, we cross at Hucciecote Mill. The glorious and 
exhilarating views from hill and dale alone repay us for this 
trip. 

Fourthly, for a day’s excursion in the upper Thames valley, 
we start from the banks of the Coln, at the lowest slope of the 
Cotteswolds. Leaving the odlite, we cross the odlitic gravel 
of the Coln valley, over Horcutt Hill, directing our course to 
the Uffington White Horse, by Highworth, in Wiltshire. 

Taking the church path at Whelford we observe a low hill 
with a higher part, forming a rounded sort of shoulder, above 
the knoll of the foreground (Ham Hill) on our left hand; and 
shortly afterwards cross the Thames and Severn Canal, having 
the stately perpendicular tower of Kempsford half a mile to 
our right. We are now on the drift clay and gravel of the 
Thames, and crossing the river at Hannington Bridge we enter 
Wiltshire. Thereabout we resume our course by the ancient 
Droveway and Saltway from Droitwich to White Horse Hill, 
and so marked in old maps. It is here a dull lane leading 
between tall hedges, which skirt the alluvial pasture lands, 
frequently submerged when the Thames is at high flood. 
Soon we reach Bide Mill Brook, proverbial for its windings 
and treacherous banks, as it meanders through the heavy clay. 
Here we notice on our left a sort of double low hill, wooded 
on one side: this is Crouch. From its position and general 
outline—an isolated hill rising out of the drift clay of the 
Thames Valley, along the course of the tributary brook just 
named—there seems reason to conclude that we see here a 
moraine corresponding to the other hills passed in the Coln 
Valley on the left bank of the Thames, Horcutt and Ham 
Hills. It would, perhaps, take too long to go more fully into 
the subject in this paper, or we might raise a question as to 
other hills of much the same general outline and character, 
Highworth, Coleshill, Badbarrow (Coxwell), and Faringdon 
Folly, which make a foreground to the higher chalk hills 
beyond, viewed from the lower slopes of the Cotteswolds 
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verging into the Thames Valley. The drift on Badbarrow 
Hill, with some in a sandpit on that side of Faringdon town, 
is, however, quite consistent with the idea of a similar origin 
for these other low round hills. If the hypothesis is correct, 
other greater moraines have probably been reduced to alluvial 
soil by fluviatile forces. 

To conclude our excursion: beyond Highworth, leaving 
Sevenhampton and Watchfield on the right, we enjoy fine 
views of the south side of the series of hills now mentioned. 
The fine timber and fertile fields under the plough through 
which we pass, and the splendid panorama of the sharply 
outlined range to the southward, make up a succession of 
lovely pictures to the eye. The coral rag of this district— 
partly crystalline, partly fossil-bearing—gives rise to fertile 
arable lands, suitable for producing stock as well as 
corn. After crossing the Oaktree clay at Knighton, we 
commence to ascend the chalk, somewhat cold and barren 
compared with the rich country left behind, and reach the 
summit of White Horse Hill in some three-quarters of an 
hour, The figure of the White Horse, with its astonishing 
length of 314 feet, carved around the brow of the chief gorge 
of the hill—popularly known as “the Manger ”—is somewhat 
disappointing. The neck, surprisingly long, contrasts with 
the legs as surprisingly short. The hind-quarters, too, are 
not easy to make out. Were it not for the fair outlines of 
the head and tail, the figure might almost be the veritable 
dragon of fable. Indeed, on a lower spur of the hill, forming 
a circular platform, legendary lore points out the spot whereon 
St. George slew the famous dragon of the story. To return 
to the White Horse. Certainly, to all appearance, it may well 
be a prehistoric work. It is far inferior to the Westbury 
White Horse, which, compared to this, shows a great advance 
in Art. From the camp on the summit there is a fine 
panoramic picture of the hills around, and of the country 
passed over to the north-west and north. Wayland Smith’s 
Cave, with cromlechs in sité# and overturned, lies westward. 

Reference has been made above to Professor Huxley’s 
“Discourses.” A careful study of them is sufficient to mark 
out for the student many wonderful facts therein brought to 
light ; and to convince him provisionally of what he suspected 
before, that in his own line, biology, Huxiey was truly great : 
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a genius, if not the greatest of them all, among this century’s 
men of physical science. One principal reflection on reading 
the first Discourse is that Huxley therein seemed to commit 
himself to a very wide theory of evolution indeed. It was 
spoken to the working men of Norwich in 1868. No doubt 
he afterwards modified that theory so as to avoid the extreme 
length—and seeming contradiction to the course of modern 
biological discoveries since the time of Redi (Discourse VIII. 
“ Biogenesis and Abiogenesis ”)—of the hypothesis of Hetero- 
genesis.* The objection urged by Professor the Rev. Robert 
F. Clarke, F.L.S., in his Kensington lectures—viz., that these 
enormously wide generalisations have always been the bane of 
true science is much to the point here. The services to 
physical science of Kant are not overlooked by Huxley. Kant 
anticipated the two theories of the primordial nebula of 
Laplace, and of modern evolution. The Darwinian hypothesis 
includes two factors, variation and natural selection. Next to 
nothing, says Huxley in the preface, is known of the causes of 
variation, and nothing whatever of the time required for a 
certain amount of variation from existing types. The time 
required for operation of natural selection may also vary in- 
definitely. Huxley speaks (I. of this volume) of the narrative 
in Genesis with more reserve and respect than we might have 
expected from a pronounced, though perhaps not an extreme, 
agnostic. Of course he is one-sided, and only completely sees 
one aspect of nature, chiefly the physical side. Yet he cannot 
so account for the moral faculty in man, i.c., conscience ; and 
thus indirectly is driven to admit a fact which, if fully 
reasoned out, amounts to proof of the existence of a personal 
God.t The range of facts brought out in these Discourses is 
very great. In “ Problems of the Deep Sea,” the part played 
by minute organisms, vegetable and animal, ¢.g., Diatoms 
Radiolaria, Sponges, and Globigerine, in the formation of 
rocks is something not less than marvellous. Rocks—geolo- 
gically speaking—such as red clay, containing the elements of 
gneiss and granite, “rotten stone” or Tripoli, and chalk are 
now being formed in defined parts of the oceans of the world. 





* As opposed to Homogenesis, this appears to me the most emphatic_term ; 
it would include Abiogenesis. 

t Cf. with an interesting article, “ Thomas Henry Huxley,”’ inthe Nineteenth 
Century, August 1896. 
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These deposits may by metamorphosis become crystalline 
rocks. Even granite and gneiss may thus be formed. In 
volanic eruptions, organic matter—ex. gr., the bodies of fish, 
&c., derived from the adjacent seas—may be completely meta- 
morphosed and erupted along with lava. What new lights do 
not these facts throw on the history of the earth and the 
formation of rocks ? 

The theory of uniformity held by Hutton and Lyell is— 
that changes in the past, or developments, whether geological 
or biological, have been produced by the same causes as those 
now in operation. Nevertheless, Huxley admits that, however 
far we go back in the history of the earth, we do not find 
“the primitive undifferentiated protoplasmic living things, 
whence the two great series of plants and animals have taken 
their departure” (p. 105). The amount of convergence as we 
go back is extraordinarily small. The oldest tertiary rocks do 
not bring us near the primitive forms of the Ungulata and the 
carnivora. Lteptiles go back to the Mesozoic times of the 
secondary period. Yet their convergence is smaller still. 
The lower we go in the animal kingdom the less convergence 
is found. Further on (Discourse X.) the opposed theories of 
uniformity and catastrophism are combined partially in the 
modern hypothesis of evolution. This in answer to Sir Wm. 
Thompson. In the domains of mathematics and physics, as to 
the earth’s crust, its cooling, contraction, and convulsions, he 
says: ‘“‘ The earth must have sown her wild oats like other 
respectable parents, and got through the period of her turbulent 
youth before we, her children, have any knowledge of her” 
(pp. 108-109). The final conclusions we may come to after 
these reflections and discussions on facts disclosed to us of 
past ages of the earth, are that (1) the Professor's admissions 
are valuable, especially as to the want of convergence to a 
common type, as we ascend the stages of life on this planec. 
In this (2), as in much else, an intelligent Creator, and an 
all-wise, all-powerful Providence, guiding the several streams 
of life to a well-defined, benevolently-disposed end, cannot 
reasonably be dispensed with. In regard to this (3) Hutton, 
Lyell, and Professor Mivart are much more truly rational than 
Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer, Haeckel, and the rest. 

JosePpH Louis PoweELL, 

[No. 22 of Fourth Series.] t 







































Art. IIL—THE METAPHYSICAL BASIS 
OF PROTESTANTISM. 


UESTIONS concerning abstract theology do not at the 
() present day awaken any very keen interest in the general 
public. But in inviting attention to the far-reaching 
character of the differences through which Christianity has so 
long remained split up into hostile camps, we are at the same 
time inviting attention to a subject of which the practical 
importance, as forming a factor in human life and history, 
is too great to be questioned, whilst it is also one whose real 
bearings, especially in our own country, have been very widely 
misappreciated. 

The metaphysical basis of Protestant, versus that of Catholic 
Christianity, has been treated of, more or less at length, by 
various foreign writers; but in England it has never arrested 
much definite attention even from the learned, and from the 
religious or irreligious general public, absolutely none at all. 

Let an average English Protestant thus, and an average 
English Catholic, attempt to agree between themselves as to 
the precise nature of the theological differences which separate 
them, and what will be the result? Let the Protestant speak 
first. Several lines are open to him, one of which would do 
just as well as another for the illustration of our present point. 
Supposing him, however, to be of a moderately evangelical 
stamp, he would probably say that his religion contrasted 
favourably with that of his opponent, as being more purely 
spiritual, as teaching him to make no account of his own 
righteousness, and as leading him to trust for salvation, not in 
forms, ceremonies, or creature mediators, but in the finished 
work of Christ alone; to all which the Catholic might very 
properly retort, that whatever his own creed was, it at any 
rate came to him direct from the living authority of the 
Church, instead of being made up, like that of the Protestant, 
out of his own pickings and choosings from the Bible. 

Descending more into detail, both would allow that Pro- 
testantism denies or protests against many things that Rome 
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asserts and maintains; as for instance, that Rome places the 
ultimate visible authority in matters of faith in the Church or 
the Pope—Protestantism in the Bible ; that Rome does, while 
Protestantism does not, attribute certain supernatural powers 
to the priesthood, believe Christ to be truly present in the 
Eucharist, and attach definite spiritual effects to the reception 
of the Sacraments, together with other differences of a like 
order. ‘The Protestant, moreover, would still further say that 
his creed differed from that of Rome, in being a selection from 
this, of its authentic and primitive elements, and a rejection 
of those that were spurious and superadded ; but both Pro- 
testant and Catholic would, in nine cases out of ten, concur in 
saying, that, after this process of elimination had been carried 
out, the Roman creed, minus either its errors or many of its 
truths, was what remained.* The deeper underlying difference 
which really exists, and of which all these others are outward 
tokens and expressions, might indeed be vaguely felt on both 
sides, but on neither would there be any attempt to define it ; 
and it is upon this, the most fundamental of all differences, 
that we shall therefore now enter. 

There is one problem, and one problem only, into which 
religious speculation of whatever kind must ultimately resolve 
itself, viz., into that of the relationship which subsists between 
the Finite and the Infinite, or, in common parlance, between 
God and man. ‘Two solutions of this problem, and two solu- 
tions only, are really possible, and the line of demarcation 
which separates the one of these from the other, is the line of 
demarcation also, which separates the spirit of Protestant from 
the spirit of Catholic Christianity. 

The assumption that in some sense or other, all things are 
the outcome of a single First Principle, is one from which 
ultimately the mind cannot escape; but with regard to the 
relationship so arising between the universe (man included), 
and its originating Cause, two separate explanations are think- 
able ; for, on the one hand, all things outside this initial Source 
of being, may be imagined as having been created by it, and 
on the other hand, as having proceeded, or emanated, from it. 





* That is to say, to the Protestant, the process would be an elimination of 
‘what he deems to be errors ; while to a Catholic, it would be an elimination 
of wkat he holds to be truths, 
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In either case, the link which binds man to the rest of the 
universe is placed by him in a common Cause, but it is 
according as he chooses the former or the latter alternative, 
that he separates himself from this Cause by an infinite gulf, 
or unites himself to it by a substantial identity. In the one 
case Theism, in the other Pantheism, is the result; and it is 
because Christianity in its Catholic form, and Christianity in 
its Protestant form, are expressions severally of these two 
mutually exclusive ideals, that the antagonism which exists 
between them is so persistent and so radical. 

Theism and pantheism, so long as they are speculative 
opinions only, can both of them exist in a purely abstract 
condition ; but to enable either to fulfil any practical mission 
—to offer, that is to say, any explanation which the general 
mind can receive, of the problems of human existence, or to 
furnish any intelligible motives for human action, some 
concrete form becomes necessary—in the case of theism, 
because without some organ of speech its utterances, however 
seemingly peremptory, would remain inarticulate; and in the 
case of pantheism, because in its primary and abstract condi- 
tion it has nothing of any practical moment to say at all. 

Now, theism is only theism and not pantheism, in so far as 
it views the spiritual and reasoning part of man—the part, 
whatever that may be, which constitutes the human cgyo—as 
a creation distinct, in individuality, in essence, and in will, 
from its Creator. Into such a view, the idea of human freewil) 
enters as a necessary element, and together with this idea of 
freewill, the correlative idea of evil, as resulting in one way or 
another from its abuse. 

Apart from the fundamental assumption of human freewill 
and human responsibility, neither abstract nor concrete 
theisms can for a single moment exist; but with pantheism 
in whatever form, the case is just the reverse. 

Abstract pantheism regarding the whole universe as the 
expression or emanation of a single primeval Essence, is forced 
to regard all sensible phenomena as manifestations of this 
Essence, and of this Essence only. It can recognise con- 
sequently but a single Will as the efficient cause of all things, 
and not only has it thus no obvious method of accounting for 
evil, but good and evil are alike mere names to it; it can call 
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nothing common or unclean, and it is powerless on this account 
to answer any of those pressing questions touching the purport 
of human existence, and the nature of sin and suffering, from 
which hardly even the dullest minds can altogether escape. 

It is owing to this special disability of abstract pantheism, that 
all concrete pantheisms, however much they may differ among 
themselves otherwise, possess one feature in common; since 
all of them, in becoming concrete, have become dual likewise, 
and have thus gained the means of explaining the phenomena 
of evil, as the evil emanations of an independent evil source. 

Fatalism, implicit or explicit, is thus an inseparable attri- 
bute of pantheism in any form; and it is in virtue of this 
attribute, that pantheism possesses, and for some minds will 
never fail to possess, attractions which theism cannot share. 
Where the two ideals clash, theism to some extent will thus 
always be a loser; and not only is it liable for this reason to 
the encroachments of concrete pantheisms from without, but 
to growths also of the pantheistic spirit within it. 

Of the combined action of these two causes, the religious 
metamorphosis of the sixteenth century, was, theologically 
speaking, the result. 

Catholic theology, as has been already said, is a concrete 
expression of theism, while Protestant theology is, in like 
manner, a concrete expression of pantheism. We will turn 
now to the spiritual antecedents of the two, and see how far 
their characters in this respect are substantiated. 

The foremost claim made by the Catholic Church in her 
own behalf, is that she has succeeded Judaism as the official 
exponent of the Divine Will; whilst Judaism claims in its 
turn, to have been the custodian of a primitive theistic tradition, 
according to which all things visible and invisible are the 
creations of a supreme and personal God. 

It is of this essential theism that the Catholic Church 
asserts herself to have become the chartered representative ; her 
function in this respect being, however, a double one, and con- 
sisting, not merely in maintaining the Jewish theism intact, 
but in spanning, even while she emphasises, the gulf which 
no theism can ever fail to place between man and his Maker. 

At the root of all which Christianity has thus added to 
Judaism, there lies that doctrine of the Incarnation, according 
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to which God, while still remaining truly God, has become 
also truly Man, uniting in this manner two essentially distinct 
natures in one Divine Person. 

The Creation and the Incarnation are in reality the two: 
fundamental doctrines on which Christianity in its Catholic 
version reposes; and they are such as to exclude all imaginings, 
as to a possible identity of essence existing between God and 
man. So long as these doctrines are held intact, they 
absolutely necessitate the preservation of the theistic ideal ; 
whilst conversely, wherever pantheism is seen intruding itself 
under a seemingly Christian dress, it may be safely assumed 
that one or other of these outworks of theism, either has been, 
or is being, undermined to make way for it. It was in one of 
these intrusions that Protestant Christianity had its origin ; 
and if we seek for the speculative basis upon which Christianity 
in this form rests, we shall find it in a system of dual panthe- 
ism, which, like the theism which underlies the Catholic creed, 
can boast a very ancient pedigree. 

Most people are well enough aware that the Protestant 
religion did not spring ready armed, from the head of Martin 
Luther; but the extreme antiquity of the conceptions which 
lurk beneath the theological innovations of the sixteenth century 
is realised by few; and whilst Protestantism has never been 
backward in stretching out the right hand of fellowship towards 
the Albigenses, Hussites, Wickliffites, &c., which figure to it 
as harbingers amidst Papal darkness of the coming Gospel 
dawn ; yet the true character of the link which binds it to 
these religious bodies, as a co-inheritor with them, of the 
ancient Aryan dualism of good and evil powers, is what it 
very seldom recognises. 

Amongst the earliest forms of speculative pantheism with 
whose tenets we are in any degree acquainted, are the closely 
related Magian and Brahminic systems, and it is through the 
influence of both, but of the former more especially, that the 
later pantheistic philosophies of both the East and West have 
been moulded. 

The Magian or Parsee religion, which in the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Haug,* was first put into a definite shape by Zoroaster 





* “Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of the Parsees.”” 
Professor Haug. .Triibner’s Oriental Series. 1878. 
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out of the elements of a pre-existing pature-worship, recognised 
to begin with a single First Cause only; this Cause, comprising 
however, within itself, what might be described as a “‘ Duality 
in Unity ”—namely, the two opposite principles of Good and 
Evil, of Light and Darkness—united in a single individuality, 
but producing severally, long chains of existences, each after 
his own kind. 

This, however, was Zoroastrianism in its first and more 
philosophic form only. Eventually, each of the two above 
principles came to be separately personified as independent 
and hostile powers; and under the names (as these are com- 
monly rendered) of Ormuzd and Ahrimanes, were regarded 
as supplying the various elements, out of which the spiritual 
and material worlds, with their inhabitants, were interwoven. 
The grosser of these elements as proceeding from Ahrimanes, 
were held to be essentially evil and unsusceptible of any puri- 
fication, whilst for the rest no purification was needed, since 
these were but sparks or rays emitted by Ormuzd, the central 
principle of light and life, and requiring only liberation from 
their evil entanglements to reunite themselves unhindered to 
their source. 

We have here all the main features of the dualism in which 
pantheism, to gain even the semblance of a moral standing 
ground, is invariably forced to find expression. Wherever 
unrestrained thought has been active, these features, in one 
way or another, appear, and appear again ; and nowhere are 
they more conspicuously and universally present than in the 
many varieties of the ancient Gnostic heresy, in which Pro- 
testant Christianity claims, and claims truly, its nearest 
spiritual kindred. 

The relationship which subsists between the two is a collateral 
one, for both Gnosticism and Protestanism are offshoots of the 
same pantheistic stock. It is for this reason that both inherit 
certain traits in common; and it is for this reason also that 
the history of Gnostic philosophy is so closely connected with 
the history of Protestant theology, that the bearings of the 
latter cannot be fully understood, without some knowledge of 
the former. 

The origin of the various post-Christian Gnostic systems 
is to be found in the assumption, by pre-existing dual 
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pantheisms, of a Christian, or rather quasi-Christian, dress, in 
which disguise they propagated themselves everywhere in the 
wake of Catholic Christianity, and claimed in opposition to this, 
to be themselves the possessors of the only true gnosis or wisdom ; 
of the key, that is to say, by which to interpret the genuine 
doctrine of Christ. The actual tenets of the various sects which 
thus arose differed greatly in detail, but in certain main points 
they emphatically resembled each other, and differed as em- 
phatically from Christianity in its Catholic version : thus— 

(1) All the Gnostic sects regarded the spiritual and material 
worlds as the work respectively of separate and hostile powers. 

(2) Gnosticism on this account viewed the soul of man 
only as an emanation of the true and supreme God, and re- 
garded the human Jody, as well as the rest of the material 
universe, as having been fabricated by the ‘“ Demiurgos,’ an 
evil, or at least. inferior being, whose existence was generally 
accounted for as a-sort of by-product, originating in some 
exceedingly remote and fortuitous manner only, from the pre- 
existent cause of all things. 

(3) In strict harmony with this view, the body and all its 
actions were figured as inherently evil and impure; the soul, 
on the contrary, though imprisoned or entangled in this evil 
material envelope, being regarded as in its essence divine. 

(4) The body being thus held as unsusceptible of purifica- 
tion, and the soul as not requiring it, the only spiritual need 
on man’s part that could be- recognised, was the enfranchise- 
ment of the divine element in him; and to this end, and to 
this end only, such ascetic practices as Gnosticism imposed or 
recommended were prescribed. 

(5) In all the Gnostic systems a spiritual Christ, seemingly, 
but never really, incarnate, figured as an emissary of the supreme 
God of the spiritual universe ; his function in this respect being 
that of assisting the souls of men to escape from the material 
bonds which had been wound about them by the evil and 
malignant Demiurgos. 

(6) The Demiurgos of Gnosticism was invariably identified 
with the God of the Old Testament and of Catholic Christianity, 
whilst the Incarnate Catholic Christ (whenever, that is to say, 
His human existence was recognised at all) was regarded as 
the agent of this inferior deity. 
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Such were the characteristic features of Gnosticism, but it 
was only to the inner circle of the initiated that they were fully 
revealed. For the uninitiated—the rank and file of hangers-on 
—they were expressed, as it might be called, in cypher; in 
negations, that is to say, which have since become familiar as 
those of orthodox Protestantism, and which thus by their 
presence on either side, came later on to constitute an obvious 
ground of sympathy between the adherents of the pre-Refor- 
mation Gnostic sects and those of the Reformed Gospel. 

In spite, however, of these common shibboleths, and of the 
real relationship which they denote, it is in no form of pre- 
Reformation Gnosticism, that the immediate parent of Protest- 
antism is to be sought. For this we must turn to a more 
hidden growth of the same pantheistic spirit, which, originat- 
ing in the first place beneath the shadow of the Cloister, con- 
tinued to infect a certain party within the Catholic Church, 
throughout the latter part of the Middle Ages. 

The system of the “ Friends of God,” as the followers of this 
school called themselves, possesses a special interest, as having 
supplied, in the first place, the only possible ground on which 
Christianity, in its specifically Protestant interpretation, has 
ever been able to claim even theoretical exemption from the 
charge of antinomian tendencies ; and, in the second place, the 
early form to which, in proportion as its spiritual and mystical 
side is developed, Protestantism is always tending to revert. 

Its characteristics may be found epitomised in a small work 
of unknown authorship, dating from the end of the fifteenth 
century, the “ Deutsche Theologie ” * namely, to which Luther 
himself wrote a preface ; and to which he accords the significant 
praise that ‘it had taught him more than aught else, concern- 
ing God, Christ, man, and all things.” 

In this book the leading idea is always present, according to 
which God is All, and all that: is not God—the “ will, the “ self,” 
the “me ”—as it is variously styled, is ‘‘ an evil nothingness.” 
‘The whole duty of man, as here portrayed, consists not-in the 
disciplining of his own will into accordance with the will of 
God, but in his suffering the unhindered action of the Divine will 
in him ; his own will needing not to be purified, but merely to 
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be paralysed or annihilated. So far as the human will acts at 
all, it is and must be evil. The only will which can act for 
good is the Divine will, and it is in employing his own will at 
all therefore, and not in merely misemploying it, that man 
sins. 

The similarity which exists between this subtler dualism of 
the two wills, and the Gnostic dualism of matter and spirit, is 
obvious ; and inherently one is as much an expression of pan- 
theism as the other. The quality of the former is, however, in 
this respect less immediately evident than that of the latter, 
and the “ quietism” in which the “ Friends of God” placed 
their ideal of religious perfection, has always, for a certain class. 
of minds, possessed special attractions, and appeared as a pure 
and exalted form of Christianity. As the inner doctrine merely 
of a religious clique, such a quietism might have long survived 
unaltered ; but it could neither supply the guide to practical con- 
duct, nor the assurance that practical conduct is immaterial, one or 
other of which must always be a sine gud non in any popular 
creed. On its translation by Luther’s hands “ from the cloister 
to the market-place,” its deficiencies in this respect became 
evident, and it was mainly owing to these, though partly to 
other causes, that changes then set in, which, in a surprisingly 
short space of time, metamorphosed its features into those of 
post-Reformation Protestantism. 

There are few great events of which the character has been 
so largely determined by the personality of a single individual, 
as was the theological character of the Reformation by the 
personality of Martin Luther. It is a personality, however,. 
which is very inadequately represented, whether by the stock 
Protestant or the stock Catholic portraits of the Reformer. 
Neither the genial, God-fearing apostle of common sense, nor the- 
mere beer-swilling, blustering apostate, would have experienced 
Luther’s spiritual struggles, or have taken refuge from them in 
the recondite theory in which he found repose ; and the key 
both to his inner and his outer history must be sought, neither 
in his virtues nor his vices as such, but, to a very great extent 
at least, in peculiarities incident to a nature in which many ill-- 
assorted and warring elements were present in unwonted 
combination. 

The image of Luther, as conjointly mirrored for us in his. 
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writings and conduct, is a singular one. We see here a man 
endowed with a disposition naturally social and lively, and with 
a hearty rather than a discriminating enjoyment of the ordinary 
pleasures of sense; but bound up with these commonplace traits 
we find a fancy excitable in the very highest degree, and mor- 
bidly susceptible to images of horror and fear; a spasmodic 
self-confidence crossed by a profound and brooding self-distrust, 
and an inordinate tendency to self-accusation, coupled with a 
fierce intolerance of accusation from any other quarter. As the 
result of these conflicting attributes, the inner life of the 
Reformer was one of continuous and tormenting strain; and it 
is of this chronic war within himself, and not of any red-hot 
zeal for truth or indignation against imposture, that the leading 
doctrinal features of the reformed theology are the expression. 
The spiritual history of the Reformer, in fact, constitutes the 
real nucleus round which the theology of the Reformation took 
shape; and it is for this cause that it merits our special 
attention. 

Dr. Janssen, in his ‘Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes,’* gives 
a vivid picture of the time spent by Luther in the cloister, pre- 
vious to his supposed conversion. 

Far from being then, as he is more commonly represented, an 
excellent, nay, even a super-excellent Catholic, the conception of 
Christianity which he had brought with him into religion, though 
differing widely from the one by which it was subsequently 
replaced, differed from that of the Catholic Church more widely 
still. 

From the account which he himself gives in his later writings, 
of this his earlier creed, he appears at the time of bis entrance 
into the cloister, to have viewed man as possessed of an inde- 
pendent power (not the result of any God-given grace what- 
soever), by which he might propitiate God for his sins, and 
extort from Him eternal salvation. God Himself he figured as 
a hard master and lawgiver, “reaping where He had not sown, 
and gathering where He had not strawed,” and looking out for 
any pretext on which to overwhelm His vassals with His wrath. 
The saints, as having themselves successfully stormed the heights 
of heaven, not unnaturally seemed to him to stand as screens 


* “Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes.” Janssen. Vol. ii. pp. 70-77. 
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between himself and this merciless judge ; the sacraments, to pro- 
vide charms for appeasing the divine wrath, and good works and 
mortification, to furnish means for running up a counter-bill 
of credit, which might help him to lessen the debt he owed to 
Heaven. 

This was the first phase of his belief, or at any rate the one 
by which he endeavoured to steer his course during the earlier 
period of his religious life. Before long, however, another 
inevitably overshadowed it, and, after the two had for some 
time alternated with one another, eventually proved victorious, 

Regarding himself as dependent for spiritual safety on such 
puny defences against Omnipotence, as he could himself 
contrive to rear, Luther was for ever impelled to be testing the 
quality of his work, and a most exuberant growth of scrupu- 
losity was the result. The more he weighed his own deeds 
the more they appeared wanting ; fear magnified every flaw 
and invented what it did not find; he seemed to see himself 
exposed, naked and helpless, in the presence of impending 
doom, and the suspicion at last intruded itself, that he had 
been set to make ropes of sand and left to take the conse- 
quences of failure. According to which of his two moods pre- 
dominated, he alternated between flights of fancied sanctity and 
recurring fits of gloom; but the latter gained the final victory 
and at last landed him in the conclusion, that the ‘‘ School of 
the Law ” could bring no real holiness to himself or others, 
and could serve no other end, but to teach a man to despair of 
himself and of all claims and merits of his own ;* in other 
words, that human nature is radically and essentially evil, 
and man consequently unable, even should he endeavour to do 
so, to observe in any degree the commandments of God. 

It was not until this lowest depth had been reached that 
the gleam at last rose from it, which, to Martin Luther’s mind, 
seemed both then and afterwards, to promise a full and free 
deliverance. Throughout his whole life, the Reformer be- 
longed to that class of men to whom an idea once grasped 
becomes for the time an absorbing prepossession, colouring all 
they see and hear, So long as he supposed himself bound to 
win salvation and expiate his shortcomings by his own works 





*“ Life of Luther.” Julius Kistlin. Tr. Ed. 2, p.41. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1895. 
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and his own righteousness, each commonplace exhortation’ to 
virtue had sounded in his ears as a call to persevere in his 
defiant struggle to square accounts with Heaven ; whilst God’s 
righteousness (or justice) in punishing sinners, seemed alone, 
like a high wall, to frown upon him from the pages of Scrip- 
ture. But the notion that he must himself do all, once finally 
abandoned and replaced by its exact opposite, the most 
familiar religious phrases became for hjm suddenly susceptible: 
of an entirely new meaning; and when his Novice Master or 
his Confessor desired him “to hope in God's mercy,” or “ to 
see the Divine will towards himself as exhibited in the. 
wounds of Christ,” the words, in the light of his freshly 
formed theory, conveyed to him a suggestion, in which he 
saw the solution of all his spiritual troubles; the suggestion, 
namely, that instead of being, as he had formerly supposed, 
compelled to save himself by his own works, he might now so- 
far claim the benefit of impotence, as to trust that God would 
save him without his own co-operation. 

With renewed energy he again turned to those Epistles of 
St. Paul which had hitherto possessed for him only a sort of 
baleful fascination; and before long he was rewarded by a. 
discovery which, though he did not then know it, contained 
the germ of a complete theological revolution. For the con- 
clusion which ke now reached was the momentous one, that 
the righteousness (or justice) of God was not as he had 
hitherto supposed, His righteousness in punishing sinners, 
but simply the righteousness of Christ, which though it 
remains external to the sinner, is yet freely imputed to him, 
and in consideration of which alone, God accounts him 
righteous and admits him to eternal life. 

Luther’s whole soul was now flooded with magic light, and 
fear and trouble for the time vanished away. The Scriptures, 
which had hitherto bristled with threats of vengeance, now 
seemed irradiated from end to end with promises of indemnity ; 
God could be loved if He need not be’ feared, and obedience 
became in imagination easy when he could suppose it no 
longer demanded. Thenceforth, as he said, the meaning of 
the Divine word became clear to him. He felt himself entirely 
born anew, and to have found a wide and unbarred door by- 
which to enter Paradise. 
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This, then, was the “Message of Salvation,” the “Good 
News,” the ZHvangeliwm, or “Gospel” par excellence, as he 
afterwards called it, and which from this time forward he con- 
ceived himself divinely commissioned to announce. The 
rock on which it was founded was the immutable impotence 
of the human will except for evil; and the consolation it 
offered to the sinner lay in the assurance, that, since he himself 
eculd do nothing towards his own salvation, he might safely 
rely on God to do all things. 

Any religious system which hinges on a substitution of the 
Divine action for the human, in contradiction to a re-enforce- 
ment of the human action by the Divine, is at least implicitly 
pantheist ; and though Luther for a long time realised very 
imperfectly the issues of his new and entirely original theory 
of “imputed righteousness,” he yet showed a very true per- 
ception of its affinities when he grafted it into the mysticism 
of the “Friends of God,’ and disseminated it from his 
Professor's chair at Wittenberg, in connection with the dualism 
of Divine essence and human will. It was to this union that 
Protestanism, under its early name of the “ Wittenberg Theo- 
logy,” owed its birth; and even in this nascent stage its 
orthodoxy did not altogether escape suspicion. Owing to the 
appearance of rigorism, however, under which its true tenden- 
cies were for some time obscured, it excited to begin with but 
little attention outside the particular circle which owned Luther 
as its apostle; and had direct collision with ecclesiastical 
authority been avoided, it is possible that the part played by 
it in the religious history of the last three centuries might 
have remained unfilled. The needed stimulus of opposition, 
however, was supplied by the controversy respecting indal- 
gences, and this served the double purpose of detaching the 
Wittenberg theology from its earlier moorings, and of launch- 
ing it on a fresh phase of development. 

The real character of the motives which determined 
Luther’s crusade against Tetzel are such as cannot be fully 
appreciated, unless one crucial point of difference between 
Catholic and Protestant theology is fully appreciated likewise. 
This point lies in the opposite conceptions entertained on 
either hand, as to the meaning of the terms “sin” and 
“‘ sinfulness,” these being considered in the relations which the 
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two occupy towards one another as cause and effect ; and the 
difference may be shortly summed up by saying, that while 
“¢ sin,” in its Catholic acceptation, is held to be the cause of 
sinfulness ; ‘‘ sinfulness,” in its Protestant acceptation, is held 
to be the cause of sin. The two definitions are the respective 
offspring of the recognition and non-recognition of the freedom 
of the human will; and it is precisely because the former, 
or Catholic definition of sin, is prominently obtruded in the 
Catholic doctrine on indulgences, that this doctrine, in itself, 
and without adventitious aid from any scandals or abuses 
whatever, was bound to stand as a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence in the path of the new gospel. It was obnoxious to 
Luther, because it stereotyped the particular view of sin which 
he was himself bent on destroying; and it has become unin- 
telligible to Luther’s spiritual descendants, because for them 
this same view of sin has been so successfully destroyed. 

Between the Catholic conception of “sin as the cause of 
sinfulness ” and the function attributed by the Catholic Church 
to an ‘“ indulgence,” the connection is both a close and a simple 
one. Through sin (viewed as the Catholic Church views it) 
the sinner, by a voluntary choice of evil, himself initiates in his 
own case a new spiritual condition, a condition which, unless 
removed, entails irreversible evil consequences. When this 
condition is removed—e.g., through contrition and divine 
pardon—these, its primary consequences, are necessarily re- 
moved with it, but the fact of a residuary penalty still remain- 
ing attached to what might be called an attempted moral 
suicide is perfectly conceivable ; while, still further (such a 
penalty being held to subsist, quite apart from any continued 
attachment to his sin, on the part of the sinner), its remission 
or mitigation, by a simple act of divine clemency, is perfectly 
conceivable likewise. 

When, therefore, the Catholic Church defines an indulgence 
as the means by which such a remission is, or may be, con- 
veyed, her authority to speak at all in the matter may or may 
not be allowed ; but so long as her initial premisses are granted, 
neither the possible existence of the alleged penalty, not its 
possible susceptibility to removal can be for a moment denied. 
When, however, for the Catholic definition of sin as the cause 
of sinfulness we substitute the Protestant definition of sinful- 
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ness as the cause of sin (sin thereby becoming the mere token 
of a previous state of involuntary sinfulness) the whole case is 
changed. “To sin in this sense no penalty could conceivably 
remain attached which would outlast the sinful condition which 
gave it rise, and the Protestant premisses having been once: 
assumed, it becomes necessary to say (as all Protestants tn 
effect do say) that if an indulgence is supposed to remit any- 
thing at all it must be the actual guilt of sin, and this simply 
because there would not otherwise be anything for it to remit. 

So far as the Ninety-five Theses possess what can be called, 
strictly speaking, a theological significance, it is precisely in 
the covert substitution effected in them of the Protestant for 
the Catholic premises, that this significance lies, and their gist 
must accordingly be sought, not in the mass of complaint and 
innuendo of which their main bulk is composed, but in the 
definitions of sin, penitence, and purgatorial suffering, for 
which this serves as a vehicle; and in the light of which, 
“sin” figures as a necessary manifestation of sinfulness, 
“ penitence” as its chronic consequence, and “ purgatorial 
suffering” as the concomitant merely of a yet indwelling 
attachment to evil. 

The obscure wording and apparently ambiguous purpose of 
the theses are readily to be accounted for, when we consider 
that, in the first place, Luther’s own special contention was of 
too abstruse a nature to in itself command popular support, 
while, in the second, it was at the same time quite unorthodox 
enough to draw down upon him, if openly advanced, severe 
ecclesiastical penalties. 

It is perfectly natural, therefore, that much matter foreign 
to his real purpose, and serving only to create a false scent, 
should have been brought forward, and that he himself should 
appear, as he often does, to be flinching aside from his own 
conclusions, and to be blunting the meaning of his previous 
words by inconsistent limitations and additions. 

The impression of vacillation thus conveyed is, however, a 
first impression only. A closer analysis, while fatal to the 
writer’s candour, establishes the precision of his aim, and 
exhibits very strikingly the mixture of skill, determination, 
and caution with which throughout the whole course of the 
document this aim is pursued. 
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The publication of the Ninety-five Theses brought about the 
first crisis in the life of the new gospel. 

In the face of the open opposition it had now to meet, its 
functions became suddenly changed. From merely minister- 
ing to a sub-sectarian pietism, it found itself called on to 
awaken the polemical zeal and sway the motives of a crow@, 
The claim for ‘‘ Gospel liberty,” in its more practical applica- 
tions, before long began to be put forward, and the earlier tone 
of asceticism to be proportionately Jaid aside. The dualism of 
essence and will, insensibly gave place to the more easily 
understood and less exacting dualism of God and human 
nature per se, while, still further, the idea which had formed 
part of Luther’s original contribution to the pantheism of the 
“ Friends of God,” the idea, that is, of a passive acceptance, or 
what he called “‘ faith,” as the “instrument” through which 
the sinner seized and flung about him the mantle of Christ’s 
righteousness, began to assume, as time went on, a greatly 
augmented predominance. The outward semblance of Catho- 
licism, beneath which the Wittenberg theology had taken 
shape, refused any longer to accommodate it, and it was 
through the changes which this consequently underwent to fit 
it for becoming the abode of the new gospel, that the maturer 
features of Protestantism first developed themselves. 

Luther himself was the agent by whom this important pro- 
cess of alteration was carried out. The reformer’s belief in 
the reality of his mission had been by no means shaken 
through the refusal of the Ecclesiastical authorities to recog- 
nise it, and no sooner had this refusal been made plain to him 
than he at once denounced the teaching office of the Church 
and the prerogatives of the Papacy as standing in the path of 
the new gospel. 

The ground thus cleared for action, he began for the first 
time to realise the magnitude of the task which lay before him. 
Not the doctrine of indulgences only, as he soon saw, but the 
whole Catholic system, root and branch, stood in battle array 
against him, On all sides Catholic doctrine and Catholic 
practice hemmed him in, and turn which way he would, a 
moral and spiritual ideal confronted him which was at variance 
with the first principles of ‘‘ evangelical ” Christianity. 

It was impossible indeed that it should be otherwise, f- 
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where the premisses differed so radically so also must their 
conclusions. In the eyes of the Catholic Church thus, man 
was a free agent, possessing faculties for freely choosing 
between good and evil, susceptible, by co-operation with divine 
grace, of becoming really holy and pleasing in the sight of 
God, and capable of losing these qualities by voluntary re- 
bellion against his Creator. On the terms of the Lutheran 
gospel, on the contrary, these conditions were exactly re- 
versed. If this spoke truth man was not free, nor capable of 
any choice; whether he would or no, he could do only evil 
continually. In himself he could never become holy or pleas- 
ing in God’s sight. He could possess no sanctity and could 
therefore forfeit none, and though the filth of his nature might 
indeed be covered it could not ever be cleansed. 

The requirements of the spiritual life therefore were in each 
case completely different ; these being, on the one hand, man’s 
establishment and maintenance in a state of objective sanctity, 
and, on the other, his assurance of indemnity from the conse- 
quences of continued guilt ; and it was because the organisa- 
tion of the Catholic Church was directed exclusively towards 
the former end, that it bore its witness against the new gospel 
at every successive point of contact. 

The Church thus prescribed mortification of the flesh as a 
means towards real purification from sin. In her ‘‘ Counsels 
of Perfection ” she recognised a capability in all men for the 
attainment of a high degree of sanctity, and in her “ Cultus of 
the Saints” she recognised some men as having actually 
attained it. All through her sacramental system the same 
conflicting conception was still more imperatively reiterated. 
Baptism, she declared, placed the soul in that state of objec- 
tive purity, the very possibility of which it was the prime 
function of the Lutheran gospel to deny. Penance restored 
this condition when lost, confirmation, orders, matrimony, ex- 
treme unction, and holy communion, each supplied separate 
graces for different states or occasions; while it was in depreca- 
tion of no involuntary offensiveness merely, but of the voluntary 
offences committed by each individual against his Creator, that 
the sacrifice of the Mass was represented as ever renewed.* 








* In the sense that is, of impetration of mercy. 
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To get rid of or transform these hostile elements became, 
therefore, Luther’s most pressing task. On a former memor- 
able occasion of his life, it had been through a particular 
interpretation suggesting itself for certain hitherto obnoxious 
texts, that the new light had first dawned on his soul, and it 
was by seeking corresponding meanings for other texts, that 
he now set himself to justify the issues to which this light had 
led him. ‘Taking the necessities of the new gospel for his 
guide, he entered on a fresh course of scripture study, and 
before long satisfied himself that nothing was contained in 
the inspired writings. beyond what he came to seek. The 
three works known in Germany, as his “ Primary Treatises,” * 
were published by him in the summer of 1520, and in the 
course of these he made a clean sweep of everything which he 
found standing in the way of the development of his own 
“scheme of salvation.” 

We have already spoken in passing, of the features which 
are possessed in common, by Protestantism and by the pre- 
Reformation Gnostic sects. In the case of Protestantism, such 
of them as have not been subsequently borrowed from Gnostic 
sources, are tokens simply of its pantheistic heritage of fatalism; 
and it was therefore by no means the result of any accidental 
coincidence that the production of these particular features in 
the Wittenberg theology, followed immediately from Luther’s 
repudiation, of whatever in Catholic Christianity had hitherto 
compelled the recognition of man as a free spiritual agent. 

Thus, in Protestanism, as it left Luther's hands, we find 
(for reasons which have been already made sufficiently obvious): 

(a) The denial of the sacrificial character of the Mass, 

(b) The rejection of the Sacraments, in their Catholic sense, 
as vehicles of objective grace. 

(c) The repudiation of the Catholic idea of the Priesthood 
as a “ Ministry of Reconciliation.” 

(d) The withdrawal from saints of special homage, such as 





* I. “The Address to the Nobility of the German Nation.” II. “Concern; 


ing Christian Liberty.” III. “ On the Babylonish Captivity of the Church.” 


An English translation of these, together with the Ninety-five Theses, was 
published jointly, by Dr. Wace and Professor Buchheim, in 1883, the year of 
the Luther centenary ; and an enlarged edition, under the title of “ Luther's 
Primary Works,” which contains also his Longer and Shorter Catechisms, has 
just been re-issued. Hodder and Stoughton. 1896. 
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is paid them by the Catholic Church, on the score of pre- 
eminent sanctity. 

Certain of the notes, therefore, to which Protestant Christi- 
anity often appeals in evidence of apostolic origin, are to be 
found thus early in its possession, but certain others are here 
still lacking to it; and it was in the acquisition of these, 
through intercourse with its older Gnostic cousins, that the 
positive, or (if it can be so called) the constructive, develop- 
ment of the reformed faith reached its limits. 

The same features which in Protestantism appeared as tokens 
of fatalism, in the related Gnostic systems were present on 
other grounds as well; for here they formed a mixed product, 
and resulted partly from that ancient dualism of matter and 
spirit which in Gnosticism had assumed a quasi-Christian dress; 
and partly, from the special hostility towards the Catholic 
Church with which this dualism, in the case of Gnosticism, had 
become charged. 

By Gnosticism, as by most of the pre-Christian dual pan- 
theisms, the opposing principles of good and evil were located 
severally in spiritual and material existences, and for this 
reason not only was the “ Demiurgos” or supposed Creator of 
matter regarded as a malignant, or at least as an inferior 
Deity, but the Catholic doctrine of the Incarnation was like- 
wise held in peculiar abhorrence; whilst, as a still further 
testimony of hostility to the Church by which this latter 
doctrine was endorsed, the Gnostic Demiurgos was identified 
with the God of the Old Testament and of the Catholics. 

From these premisses, negations of Catholic doctrine similar 
to those of Protestantism, flowed in an intensified form, 
thus: 

(a) The Mass, which in the eyes of the Catholic Church, 
constituted the culminating act of man’s homage to his Creator, 
in the eyes of Gnosticism, wore, for this very reason, the aspect 
either of a contemptible, or of a diabolical rite. 

(6) The repudiation of the Catholic sacraments was doubly 
provided for, on the one hand as institutions of the Demiurges,, 
and on the other, as claiming to work spiritual effects by evil 
material means ; while 

(c and d) The priests of the Catholic hierarchy, and the 
saints of the Catholic Calendar, were alike held by Gnosticism 
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in abomination, as the special ministers and parasites of the 
Catholic God. 

So far the two sets of negations substantially tallied, but 
those of Gnosticism went further. 

Foremost amongst the consequences of the full-blown 
Gnostic dualism, we thus find the rejection of the Catholic 
doctrine of the Incarnation; and in all the pre-Reformation 
Gnostic systems, this rejection was either accompanied, or in 
some cases, covertly expressed, by the rejection (which on the 
same grounds follows with equal necessity) of the Catholic doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation, and of the title ‘‘Mother of God” 
as applied by the Catholic Church to the Blessed Virgin. 

To some extent, Protestanism had been prepared by Luther's 
ministry for the reception of these further contributions of 
Gnosticism. The repudiation of the sacrificial character of the 
Mass invited, though it did not actually necessitate, the further 
rejection of the Eucharistic Presence. The attitude already 
assumed towards the saints in general, gave currency to Gnostic 
expressions of slight esteem for the Blessed Virgin in par- 
ticular; while the cardinal doctrine of reformed theology, 
though in itself going no further than to proclaim that ‘‘ only 
man is vile,” yet thus made an easy gap through which Gnostic 
sentiment on both the above points might enter, under the 
guise of “ spiritual religion.” 

For two of its most prominent characteristics, as well as for 
a strong accompanying infusion of anti-Catholic animus, 
Protestantism stands thus indebted to its older kindred, and 
this absorption of the products of a more highly developed 
pantheism has been both fruitful and lasting in its results. 

Not only has the condensed expression of Gnosticism, accord- 
ing to which “ religion is purely spiritual,” passed almost into a 
Protestant commonplace ; not only has the consequent Gnostic 
dissociation of material acts from spiritual effects conferred a 
double sanction on tendencies already antinomian, but it is 
by the denial of the Catholic doctrine of the Real Presence, and 
the withdrawal from the Blessed Virgin of the honour paid to 
her by the Catholic Church as being the “ Mother of God,” 
that the axe has in reality been laid at the root of the central 
doctrine of Christianity, the doctrine of the Incarnation itself. 

In the Catholic Church, the doctrine according to which 
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God without ceasing to be truly God became also truly Man, 
stands in the most intimate connection both with the Catholic 
doctrine on the Eucharist, and with the Catholic recognition 
of the special prerogatives of Mary ; and so long as the former 
doctrine stands hedged about by the stringent definitions of 
Catholic theology respecting the two latter, not only does its 
integrity remain secure, but it is furnished with a devotional 
root, which places it, as a concrete reality, within the intellec- 
tual grasp of all. 

In one of its most important aspects, the history of Protestant 
opinion during the last three and a half centuries has been 
a history of the gradual elimination of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, in its Catholic sense, from the Protestant creed. 

Upon the further results of this process, space will not now 
permit us to enter, but among the most active and efficient of 
its causes may be reckoned that particular group of tendencies 
and antipathies, which were derived by the Reformed Gospel 
from its earlier Gnostic congeners, 

M. M. MALtock. 
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Art. IV.—THE GUNPOWDER PLOT.* 


HE latest champion of the modern Anglican theory of 

continuity has yielded a remarkable testimony to the 

loyalty of English Catholics during the long period of perse- 
cution. 


For years [he writes] the majority of the Roman Catholics in England 
were oppressed by the full weight of the penal laws for sins which they 
had never committed, and deeds which they heartily abhorred. 
Such a policy could not but bring its own retribution Obloquy 
and persecution bound them together in a way which nothing else could 
have done. Their ostracism from the national life tended to make them 
into a foreign-minded clique, and at times rendered them a political 
danger. But from first to last their loyalty to the Crown, save for the 
few years of Jacobite intrigue, has been as conspicuous in England, in 
spite of much provocation, as the want of it has been remarkable in 
Ireland.f 


This frank acknowledgment of a hostile historian is certainly 
more ‘‘remarkable” than the want of loyalty in a people 
persecuted for their faith as the Irish have been; but, leaving 
that aside, it is important as giving an answer from a quarter 
which cannot be suspected to the ignorant and reckless charges 
of disloyalty which have frequently been made against English 
Catholics. 

When the exercise of the ancient faith was construed as 
high treason against the State, and, to use Mr. Wakeman’s 
words, “actual loyalty proved no defence to theoretical 
treason,’ it was certainly to be expected that the majority of 
Catholics would seek violent means to save them from an 
intolerable position. For this, it must be remembered, was an 
age when no other remedy for political wrongs was possible, 
and when no stigma attached to the use of violence, except 
indeed to the losing side. Catholics, too, might fairly argue 
that the proscription of their faith absolved them from their 
allegiance to the tyrant, and in support of this opinion they 





* “What was the Gunpowder Plot?” By John Gerard, 8.J. London: 
Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 4897. 

+ ‘* History of the Church of England.” By Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A. 
P. 346. Rivington. 1896. 
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could cite the authority of a sovereign Pontiff like St. Pius V., 
and of a martyr like the blessed John Fisher. Nor could 
Protestants who still rejoice in the success of the “ Glorious 
Revolution,’ by which a lawful monarch was violently dethroned 
lest any prejudice should befall the established religion of the 
country, find any logical fault with Catholics who adopted the 
same course to save the very existence of the faith which for 
nearly a thousand years had claimed the allegiance of every 
English soul. 

And so there were indeed some who during the long 
tyranny of a Sovereign who had ascended the throne with no 
legitimate claim, and had violated the most sacred oaths of her 
coronation, looked eagerly for fureign assistance to throw off 
the intolerable yoke. It is notorious, for instance, that Car- 
dinal Allen and Fr. Persons had much to do with the unfor- 
tunate expedition of the Invincible Armada, and that they 
considered a king who had at one time worn the crown of 
England as still in some sort their legitimate monarch. The 
deposition of Elizabeth by St. Pius V. laid a terrible strain on 
the consciences of English Catholics, who had to choose, as it 
were, between their religion and their patriotism, and who, if 
they continued to give allegiance to an excommunicated 
Sovereign, were liable to spiritual penalties, while their rebel- 
lion would place them in the power of an implacable and 
vindictive woman. Fortunately this strain did not last long 
owing to the wise action of Gregory XIII., who released Catholics 
from the obligation of obedience to the Bull of Deposition, at 
the entreaty of the blessed Edmund Campion. Yet some had 
meanwhile, to use again Mr. Wakeman’s words, “accepted 
the position in which they found themselves. ‘Traitors they 
had been made, and traitors accordingly they became.” And 
in the meanwhile the Government on their side had taken 
frightful reprisals, so that the long reign of Elizabeth became 
a period of persecution as intolerable perhaps as any which the 
Church of Christ has had to suffer at any time of her history. 

And yet how very few were those Catholics who were 
goaded into action or intrigue against the Government! The 
decisive crisis of the Armada shows this most clearly. Here 
was a people at least half Catholic, enduring the cruellest 
persecution for their faith. And here a foreign Power comes 
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with the apostolic blessing, ostensibly to relieve them from 
their intolerable position, and destroy the power of the illegiti- 
mate tyrant who has afflicted them so long. Yet to a man 
they rally round the standard of that tyrant, and to a man 
prefer the cause of their country in danger to release from 
their private wrongs. We do not hear of a Catholic rising even 
in the faithful north country, which still reveres the memory of 
the martyred Earl of Northumberland. The loyalty of English 
Catholics as a body was something more than heroic, it was 
almost miraculous. 

And their reward was only additional suffering and more 
savage persecution. In the year of the defeat of the Spaniard, 
Elizabeth offered a hecatomb of her most faithful subjects. 
Our English martyrologies reckon no less than thirty-two 
martyrs for this one year, of whom one was a woman, ten were 
laymen, and the rest priests. Nor was any pretence of treason 
‘ brought against them at their trials; it was not for favouring 
the Spaniards but for exercising the holy functions of their 
office that these priests suffered, and the lay people shared 
their crown for having received and assisted their spiritual 
pastors. Yet none the less the suffering Church continued to 
expect the mercy of God, and patiently trusted to Him to whom 
alone vengeance belongs. Elizabeth could not afflict them for 
ever; the time must come when God would call her to her 
account, and then Catholics might reasonably hope for relief 
and toleration. The most likely cardidate for the throne was 
the son of a queen whom they regarded as a martyr, and 
surely the son of Mary Stuart must have pity on those who 
had suffered so much for his mother’s religion and for his 
mother’s sake. Thus, when the old queen died, Catholics almost 
to a man welcomed the accession of James with enthusiastic 
delight. They were even prominent in proclaiming him as 
king, and hastened to congratulate him on his accession. 
dames on his side was not sparing in fair words and in 
promises of toleration. 

How terrible was the disappointment when these fair hopes 
were all blasted, and a new period of persecution even more 
savage and intolerable, if less bloody, began! There is nothing 
more pathetic than the contrast between the tone of Catholic 
correspondence at the moment of James’s accession and that of 
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a few months later. At first it is all hopefulness and thanks-. 
giving, but too soon all is changed.  Ffirst suspicion, and 
then the sad certainty weighs down the writers, if Elizabeth. 
had scourged them with whips, James would scourge them with 
scorpions. ‘The cruel fines for recusancy, abolished for a time,. 
were reinforced, with the addition of all the arrears. The pur- 
suivants once more rendered life intolerable by their nocturnal. 
invasions of domestic peace, their hateful exactions, and: 
unblushing robbery. Three martyrs stained with their blood 
the first annals of the new reign. Instead of a Sovereign 
without immediate heirs, at whose death some change might 
reasonably be expected, the unhappy Catholics were now in 
the power of a monarch whose issue gave every promise of 
founding a dynasty, and continuing thus the cruel tradition to 
an indefinite period. No wonder if despair filled their hearts.. 
No wonder if a priest suffered on the scaffold for his share in 
a plot against the Government, almost at the commencement 
of the reign. The priest was, it is true, rather the tool of 
others than the instigator of treason; he had peculiar grounds. 
for a grudge against a monarch whose claims he had ever 
most industriously maintained, and from whose mouth he had 
personally received the most gracious assurances—assurances- 
which he had found too late were the merest mockery ; and he 
was one who had disedified his brethren by the most virulent 
attacks against the Society of Jesus. Not only this, but the- 
Protestant Bishop Goodman -declared the priest Watson was 
hanged for treason by the very men who had employed him,. 
and that Secretary Cecil had more than a small share in the- 
contriving of the plot. 

And here we come to the singular feature which underlies: 
nearly, if not quite all, the plots and treasons of this period. 
Lord Castlemaine declared ‘‘that it was a piece of wit in 
Queen Elizabeth’s days to draw men into such devices,” and 
that “making and fomenting plots was then in fashion” among. 
the ministers of the Crown. 

Leicester, Walsingham and Cecil were adepts at  this- 
intrigue. Their method of working was to employ some spy: 
of their own to draw Catholics into a plot against the State. 
There were too many “false brethren” in those sad days, and: 
it is no wonder if they were able to inflame the minds of some- 
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few young men who were smarting under the pressure of 
intolerable injustice. The plots of Squire, Parry and Babing- 
ton are instances which show us how, when the net was laid 
and the birds snared, the wily fowlers threw away the wretched 
instruments of their cunning, and the decoyer perished 
miserably with those he had decoyed. Lach plot, as has been 
well remarked, proved remarkably opportune for the Govern- 
ment against which it was directed. Was it desirable to add 
fresh burdens to the Catholic yoke, a plot for murdering the 
queen was contrived, fomented, and in due course “ discovered.” 
Was it desirable to get rid of a dangerous candidate to the 
throne, it was easy to inflame hot young blood to attempt the 
liberation of a beautiful and ill-fated queen. And so the 
spiders flourished and grew fat, while the unhappy flies not 
only brought on their own destruction, but were ever after- 
wards quoted as an excuse for the ruin of their fellows. 

The most successful and skilled of all these plot-weavers 
was unquestionably the Secretary Cecil. The wily son of a 
wily father, his inherited talent for intrigue was pushed to 
phenomenal lengths. One is hardly astonished even while one 
regrets to find some Catholics, exiled for the faith, intriguing 
with the King of Spain to bring about an end which was in itself 
so desirable ; but what are we to think when we find their 
sworn foe, the right hand of the English monarch, and the 
remorseless instigator of persecution, in the pay of Spain? it 
is strange, indeed, that Mr. Gardiner, who is so unfair to the 
seminary priests (whom even Mr. Wakeman calls “ single- 
hearted”), should yet find excuses for the black treachery of 
their persecutor. Yet the crouchbacked minister was but 
pursuing his universal policy, the policy he had inherited from 
a father who in Queen Mary’s reign was the most demonstrative 
of Catholics, while preparing to overthrow that religion under 
her successor. 

And so there is nothing surprising or unlikely in the idea 
that Cecil may have been the mainspring of the famous Gun- 
powder Plot, which served his purposes so marvellously, and 
has proved the most effective of the many wicked calumnies 
by which the Protestant tradition had been bolstered up. 

The received history of this plot is well known to all, yet 
it may be well to recall for a moment its leading features. Seven 
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Catholic “ gentlemen of blood and name,” headed by Robert 
Catesby, a man of extraordinary power of influencing others, 
had the main hand in the conspiracy. At a later period they 
admitted six others to their band under oath of secrecy, mainly 
for the sake of their wealth. Commencing opemtions in 
December 1604, these confederates began by endeavouring to 
dig a mine under the House of Lords, but afterwards managed 
to hire a large cellar situated beneath that Chamber, and stored 
in this place some four tons of powder, which Fawkes was to 
fire with a train while the King, Lords, and Commons were 
assembled above at the opening of Parliament. In the mean- 
time the conspirators were to seize one of the king’s sons, or, 
failing that, one of his daughiers, whom they would proclaim 
as Sovereign, and whose guardianship they would themselves 
undertake. A “hunting-match” was arranged at Dunsmoor, 
near Rugby, which was to form the nucleus of an army, 
who would rise at the expected signal—z.c., the news of the 
catastrophe in London. 

Meanwhile the Government was in complete and blissful 
ignorance of the whole scheme; and only a lucky circumstance 
ensured its discovery.’ Ten days before the meeting of Parliament, 
Lord Monteagle, a Catholic peer, received an anonymous letter, 
couched in enigmatical terms, but warning him to absent him- 
self from the ceremony. This document Monteagle took to 
Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, who immediately divined its 
true meaning, though he skilfully allowed the king to take the 
credit of this discovery to himself. However, nothing was 
done till the very morning of the Fifth. The precincts of the 
House of Lords were then searched, and a man hooted and 
spurred and carrying a dark lantern was found in the vaults 
beneath the Chamber, in which thirty-six barrels of powder 
were found concealed. He gave his name as John Johnson, and 
acknowledged his intention of firing the magazine while the 
royal speech was being delivered in the House of Peers above. 
He was soon found to be really a Catholic desperado, Guido 
Fawkes by name. Though he obstinately refused to betray 
his accomplices they were soon discovered by their own action. 
Thomas Percy, in whose name the cellar had been hired, had 
disappeared, and soon it was discovered that he and others of 
his acquaintance had fled from Londen on the previous day, and 
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that they were endeavouring to form a rising in the Midlands. 
They were pursued, and brought to bay at Holbeche, in Staf- 
fordshire. Percy, Catesby and two others were killed in the 
affray ; the rest were captured and brought up to London, On 
November 9 the king announced that the plot was the work of 
the Catholic body, and was the direct result of Catholic prin- 
ciples: that the whole legion of Catholics had been consulted, 
and that the Pope had given a general absolution for the glorious 
deed. 

On January 15a proclamation was issued declaring that three 
Jesuit Fathers had been proved by the confessions of the pri- 
soners to have been “ peculiarly practisers ” in the treason, and 
offering a reward for their apprehension. On January 27 the 
prisoners were tried, and were executed in two batches on 
January 30 and the following day. On January 30 Fr. Garnet, 
the provincial of the English Jesuits, was captured, but the 
other two named escaped. On May 3 Fr. Garnet suffered ‘for 
his share in the plot, though what that share was did not 
appear. 

Such is a brief outline of the familiar story we all learnt 
at school. That story has now, if we mistake not, received its 
deathblow, and that at the hand of a member of the calumniated 
society whose provincial was condemned as “head and front of 
the treason.” . 

There is certainly something of a coincidence in the fact that 
the most vivid contemporary account of the plot, as its latest 
and truest history, should both be due to the pen of a Father 
John Gerard, S.J. And it seems stranger still at first sight 
that the modern chronicler should be far more accurate than 
the contemporary writer, who had himself known intimately 
some of the chief actors in the plot. This, however, does not 
surprise us when we recollect that the seventeenth century Fr. 
Gerard had absolutely no data to go on but the official version 
of the plot and its discovery, since he was neither in the con- 
fidence of the conspirators nor of the Government ; whereas his 
modern namesake has been able to get behind the scenes and 
unravel the threads of the dark intrigue woven by Cecil and 
his associates. ['r. Gerard has, indeed, done a great service to 
the Catholic cause in exposing the utter untrustworthiness of 
the official accounts of the plot, as well as of the manipulated 
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and forged “‘ confessions” which were put forward as proofs of 
their story. 

But he has not, as he himself acknowledges, been able to 
give the world any decisive answer to the question which forms 
the title of his work: ‘‘ What was the Gunpowder Plot?” He 
has been able, indeed, to show us what it was not—that the 
official story is not only grossly improbable, but in many of its 
details absolutely impossible. But he has not been able to 
furnish any theory of what really was the object, extent and 
history of the conspiracy. He does, indeed, give a hint as to 
a possible solution of the problem, one which we are inclined 
ourselves to think very probable. By this theory it would 
appear that the real object of the conspirators was to blow up 
the Privy Council. The Council met in the Painted Chamber, 
which was immediately adjoining the House of Lords; and this 
apartment had beneath it a cellar, generally shown in later years 
as Guy Fawkes’s cellar, while the House of Lords had no such 
subterranean vault beneath it. It is very noteworthy, in support 
of this theory, that the French ambassador informed his Court 
that this had been the object of the plot. His information 
anticipated the official version of the affair, which Cecil had 
been at pains to draw up for the information of the French 
Court, According to this version of the affair then, the design 
had been ‘“ That the Council being set, and some lords besides 
in the Chamber, a barrel of gunpowder should be fired under- 
neath them,and the greater part, if not ali, blown up.” There 
is no mention of the king, it will be observed, and we have 
only one barrel of gunpowder instead of thirty-six. As Fr. 
Gerard remarks : 


It is not easy to understand how, in such a matter, a mistake like this 
could have been made, for it is the inevitable tendency of men to begin 
by exaggerating, and not by minimising, a sudden and startling peril 
(p. 140). 


However, as the writer remarks, this is only a theory, which 
cannot be proved conclusively owing to lack of evidence ; 
and, indeed, it is probable enough that we shall never know the 
real history of the affair. Still, like a skilful lawyer, he cross- 
examines the Government version of the plot, with the result 
that he does not leave it a leg to stand upon. 
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Here, in his own words, are some of the glaring improba- 
‘bilities which characterise it throughout : 


A group of men, known for as dangerous characters as any in England 
—men, in Cecil’s own words, “ spent in their fortunes,” “ hunger-starved 
for innovations,” “ turbulent spirits,” and “fit for all alterations,” take 
a house within the precincts of a royal palace, and close to the Upper 
House of Parliament, dig a mine, hammer away for two months at the 
wall, acquire and bring in four tons of gunpowder, storing it in a large 
and conspicuous chamber immediately beneath that of the Peers, and 
covering it with an amount of fuel sufficient for a royal establishment ; 
and meanwhile those responsible for the government of the country have 
not even the faintest suspicion of any possible danger. “ Never,” it is said, 
“‘ was treason more secret, or ruin more @pparently inevitable,” while the 
Secretary of State himself declared that such ruin was averted only by the 
direct interposition of heaven in a manner nothing short of miraculous. 


Fr. Gerard shows with, indeed, wonderful skill what a tissue 
of absurdities this is. The remains of the wonderful mine were 
never seen, even when the building was pulled down ; the noise 
of making it was never heard, though it was in a house fre- 
quented by crowds of officials and strangers, nor was the earth 
taken out of it ever seen ; the “cellar” so tardily discovered is 
no cellar at all, and was a way of passage open to the public; 
the amount of gunpowder was more than a quarter of what in 
1607 was delivered from the royal store for all purposes, and 
was equal to what was thought sufficient for Dover Castle; and 
yet it was conveyed without suspicion through a crowded and 
busy neighbourhood and lodged safely in the precincts of the 
Palace! ‘‘ The details of the scheme were of as lunatic a cha- 
racter as the rest of the business,” and it is impossible to make 
anything of the tangle of conflicting statements with which we 
are confronted when we attempt to unravel them. But most 
marvellous of all was the innocence of the Government, who 
were so beautifully unsuspicious of it all. Cecil was not wont 
to be caught napping, and it appears as if he had a little over- 
acted his part in this case. 

It is not wonderful, then, that contemporaries should hardly 
credit this tardy ‘‘discovery” by a Government which was 
“probably the most suspicious and inquisitive that ever held 
power in this country,” and which had developed its secret 
intelligence department to an almost incredible state of perfec- 
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tion. The Government’s anxiety to furnish its own version of 
the plot before others could get about was in itself suspicious. 
It anticipated accusations of foul play, and its anticipations 
were not disappointed. Fr. Gerard has carefully collected the 
statements of the sceptics. The Puritan Osborne voices the 
general opinion when he calls it ‘a neat device of the Trea- 
surer’s,’ and King James himself is said to have been in the 
habit of speaking of the Fifth of November as “ Cecil’s 
holiday.” 

The same opinion was held by many during the succeeding 
century, though it cannot be said that sufficient evidence to 
make it certain has ever been forthcoming. The latest and most 
eminent historian of the period does not favour it. Yet Mr. 
Gardiner, while he dismisses the idea as “ absurd,” is neverthe- 
less bound to acknowledge that his contemporaries (and by no 
means only Catholics) accused Cecil of inventing the whole 
plot. But with all deference to the great historian, is the 
idea so absurd after all? We venture tothink that Fr. Gerard 
has shown good reason for accepting it as at least probable. 

To begin with, part of the official story is most certainly 
false. We can hardly “rely upon the authenticity of the 
opening chapters of a history the conclusion of which has 
been so dexterously manipulated.” Now, it is proved without 
doubt or debate that the whole design was known to the Govern- 
ment eighteen months before its ‘‘ miraculous discovery.” Fr, 
Gerard quotes a memorial to.the king, “Touching Wright and 
his services performed in the damnable plot of the powder 
treason,” in which his majesty is “reminded that Chief Justice 
Popham and Sir Thomas Challoner had a hand in the discovery 
of the powder, and this by means of information supplied by 
Wright, for two years’ space almost,” before his majesty inter- 
preted the famous letter to Lord Monteagle, “like an angel of 
God.” 

We learn from a letter dated April 1604 of the nature of 
Wright’s services. He and Davis, a subordinate agent, were 
then engaged in working a Catholic treason with the special 
purpose of incriminating priests. Davies had offered to 
bring in over threescore of these, but Wright had told him 
that so many were not required, and that he would satisfy his 
employers if he implicated twenty, provided they be “ most 
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principal Jesuits and seminary priests.” This letter is 
addressed to Sir Thomas Challoner, a subordinate of Cecil’s.* 

Thus the Government not only knew of the plot, but were 
working it according to their usual custom, in order to 
implicate the hated priests. There are many other proofs of 
the connivance of the Government, which the reader will find 
fully set down in Fr. Gerard’s interesting pages. Cecil had, 
in fact, a double part to play—to impress the king and the 
nation with a sense of their marvellous deliverance, and at the 
same time to show that those entrusted with the public safety 
had not been negligent or incompetent, and thus may probably 
be explained those endless inconsistencies and contradictions of 
the official narrative, of which we have four forms, including 
“the king’s book,” all coming to us on the highest authority, 
but hopelessly at variance with each other upon almost every 
point. Fr. Gerard is at his best in drawing out and exposing 
these mutual inconsistencies, which, added to the glaring im- 
probabilities and the evident falsehoods of the official story, 
leave every impartial reader convinced that the real history of 
the plot has yet to be told, and that, if it had been told truly 
and accurately, it would not have served the purpose which Cecil 
intended.f 

One of the chief problems of the story is that presented 
by the famous letter to Lord Monteagle. Fr. Gerard has 
thrown a flood of light on this nobleman’s character by 
showing that he was in reality an apostate, though still main- 
taining outwardly, as he did till the day of his death, the 
character of a devout Catholic. But his whole case is very 
mysterious ; we do not understand the extraordinary considera- 
tion which was shown him by the Government, the praises 
lavished on him at the trial, the suppression of his name in 
the confessions of the conspirators, the large pension which 
was granted him as an acknowledgment of his services. © All 
this joined to the facts that he was a hypocrite in religion, 
and that the “discovery” was demonstrably a fraud, is 
very suspicious, and seems to point to the probability that 
Monteagle was the true “villain of the piece.” There was 





* It is given in full in the appendix of Fr. Gerard’s book. 
t It is impossible to go into detail in the space at our command, but the 
‘student will find them well worthy of attention. 
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evidence that he was actually engaged in the plot, and that 
up to the last moment he was on familiar terms with the 
conspirators, It is at least possible, then, that he may have 
been the principal decoy-bird employed by the Government, 
although Fr. Gerard shows that there is also much that is sus- 
picious in the conduct of Percy, Tresham, and Catesby. 

Indeed, he is inclined to think that it was Percy who 
was the chief instrument of the Government. This is quite a 
new theory as far as we know, and is prima jacie discredited 
by the fact that this man was promptly shot with Catesby at 
Holbeche when he might easily have been taken alive. But 
this very fact is really in itself suspicious; the Secretary was 
not apt to shrink from ridding himself of a tool who might 
prove dangerous from knowing too much, and it is remarkable 
that the man who shot him was rewarded instead of being 
punished, which would have been more in accordance with 
the subsequent protestations of the Government that they had 
been anxious above all things for his capture. 

The case against Percy is certainly strong; his conversion 
to the Catholic faith may well be doubted when we find that 
he was a bigamist,* having a wife in London and another in 
Warwickshire. 

There is some ground for thinking him the author of the 
letter to Monteagle, and many witnesses profess their disbelief 
in his sincerity. Sir Francis Moore, the eminent lawyer, is 
said by Bishop Goodman to have several times met Percy 
coming out of Cecil’s house about two o'clock in the morning, 
at the very time when the plot was in progress. He may 
well have “wondered what his business should be there.” 
Tresham has been generally suspected of being a traitor, and 
there are suspicious circumstances even about Catesby; so 
that there is reason to think that the Government had no lack 
of information during the progress of the plot. But perhaps 
the most important evidence furnished by Fr. Gerard has been 
obtained from the notes of an anonymous correspondent of 





* Fr. Gerard has overlooked a confirmation of this charge, which is to be 
found in an examination of the Benedictine martyr, Ven. John Roberts, who 
was taken, as he says, “in the house of Percy’s first wife,” on the morning of 
November 5, 1605. He was, however, released when nothing could be found 
to connect him with the plot. See his examination before the Bishop of 
London, December 21, 1€07 (Old Chapter archives). 
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Anthony 4 Wood now preserved in Fulman’s collection in 
Corpus Christi College Library at Oxford. His statement may 
be summed up in his own words: “ It was without all per- 
adventure a State plot.” He gives strong reasons for suspect- 
ing Catesby of being a traitor to his fellows, and adds: “ All 
good men condemn him and the rest as most desperate wretches, 
yet most believed the original contrivance of the plot was not 
theirs.” 

One of the most singular features in the whole affair is 
that we have absolutely no trustworthy information as to what 
really took place at the trial of the conspirators. The official 
“True and Perfect Relation” is, as Mr. Jardine has shown, 
obviously false and imperfect. He says it was drawn up 
simply with a view to the effect it would have on people’s 
minds, and without any reference to accuracy or truth, Added 
to this it is abundantly clear that the fundamental evidence 
upon which the Government story rests, that is, the “ voluntary 
declarations ” of Thomas Winter and Guy Fawkes, which alone 
were made public, has been manipulated in a manner which 
destroys any conclusions that might be drawn from their 
statements. Fr. Gerard has discovered the most curious and 
convincing proofs of these malpractices, which we should have 
hesitated to credit were it not for the incontestable evidence he 
adduces. The whole Government case is thus “ gangrened by 
fraud;” and no reasonable being, after reading Fr. Gerard’s 
work, could continue to believe in the story so long handed 
down by Protestant tradition. 

We must give an instance of these frauds which is suffi- 
cient to characterise the methods of the Government. ‘‘The 
examination of Guy Fawkes” is a document purporting to 
have been taken on November 8 : 


The document is manifestly a draft and not a copy of a deposition 
actually taken. It is unsigned; the list of witnesses is in the same 
handwriting as the rest, and in no instance is a witness indicated by 
such a title as he would employ for his signature Several passages 
are vancelled, and others substituted in quite a contrary sense, so that 
the deponent cannot possibly have made the statements contained in 
both versions. Other paragraphs are “ticked off,” as the event proves, 
for omission. 

Nine days later, November 17, Fawkes was induced to put his name 
to the substance of the matter contained in the draft. . . . . Most note- 
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worthy is the manner in which this version is adapted to the emenda- 
tions of the draft. The passages ticked off have disappeared entirely. 
. ... Where an alteration has been made in the draft great skill is 
shown in combining what is important in both versivns. 

As to the means which were employed to compel Fawkes to sign the 
declaration there can be no doubt, his signature bearing evidence 
that he was tortured with extreme severity. The witnesses are but two 
(one the Attorney-General, and Waad, the Lieutenant of the Tower). 
When, however, the document came to be printed . . . . a fuller list was 
appended, but not exactly that previously indicated. 


When to this is added that the printed version contains a 
passage implicating an English soldier in Flanders, one Hugh 
Owen (whom the “Calendar of State Papers” continually miscalls 
a Jesuit), whereof no trace is to be found in the original, it 
will be seen how much credit can be given to the declarations 
and confessions edited and published by the Government. 
And yet to this, and to the companion declaration of Thomas 
Winter (which bears marks of equal untrustworthiness) we 
owe our sole knowledge of many notable episodes of the 


~ conspiracy, in particular that of the mine, which Fr. Gerard 


has shown so conclusively to be quite incredible, if judged 
merely by considerations of ordinary probability and common 
sense. 

Another important ‘confession ” is that of Thomas Bates, 
Catesby’s servant, dated December 4, 1605. It is specially 
noteworthy as being the only one specifically mentioned in the 
Government account of the trial of the conspirators and as 
clearly asserting the guilt of Fr. Greenway, alias Tesimond, 
one of the Jesuits whom the Government was so anxious to 
involve in destruction. This important document, strange to 
say, exists among the State Papers only in a copy. However, 
this copy has been treated as though it were an original. It 
is also clear that nothing was heard of it till after the execution 
of Bates, when he could not contradict it. This is clear from 
the fact that an account of the plot,* written after the trial 
of the conspirators, says nothing of this confession of Bates, 
and though it assumes the guilt of Fr. Greenway, it is only on 
the ground of His Majesty’s proclamation. Still more remark- 
able is it that in a MS. account of Fr. Garnet's trial, made 





* Brit. Mus. Harleian, 360, f. 96. 
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clearly by a reporter who was present, the crucial statement of 
Bates’s confession, as to Greenway’s having bidden him proceed 
in the plot as in a good cause, is altogether omitted. It is 
not usual to omit the all-important point of a testimony. 
Bates’s confession has therefore also been tampered with. 

But we cannot do more than give these instances of the 
mutual contradictions and manifest forgeries to be found in 
the documents published by authority. They are but samples 
of many more, which have been detected by the acumen of the 
learned Jesuit. 

Into the much-vexed question of Fr. Garnet’s complicity 
he does not attempt to enter; but he only postpones this 
inquiry for a more suitable moment, and we gather that we 
are to expect before long a full life of this celebrated mission- 
ary. This will certainly be an additional service to the cause 
of historical truth, and we shall look forward eagerly to the 
promised work. Truth to tell, the question of Fr. Garnet’s 
complicity is deprived of a good deal of its interest by the 
revelations contained in this book. Still it needs elucidation, 
and Fr. Gerard’s work will not be complete till this matter is 
disposed of. 

Apropos of Fr. Garnet, a curious charge has been made by 
Mr. Jardine against the Jesuits, On the authority of Mr. 
Lemon, for many years the deputy keeper of the State Paper 
Office, he has accused them, or persons in their employ, of 
having stolen from the State Records several papers ‘‘ con- 
taining some of the most damning proofs against Garnet.” It 
is a little difficult to see when the Jesuits could have performed 
this feat, but certain it is that several papers have been stolen, 
or have at any rate disappeared. They comprise Fr. Garnet's 
famous Treatise on Equivocation, two of his intercepted letters, 
his examinations about the Papal Breves received by him in 
the time of Elizabeth, and containing directions as to the 
succession to the throne, one of the conversations overheard 
between him and Fr. Oldcorne, and sundry confessions of Guy 
Fawkes. But on examination it appears that the Jesuits 
must have been very clumsy, if they hoped by these means 
to hush up the guilt of their provincial. The treatise on 
Equivocation is indeed extant, and was placed in the Bodleian 
Library by no less a person than Archbishop Laud, Of the 
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other papers we have copies, or at any rate abstracts made by 
such unimpeachable Protestants as Archbishop Sancroft, Bishops 
Andrewes and Abbot, and Isaac Casaubon, all of whom had had 
access to the originals, These were not likely people to suppress 
any damning evidence against Fr. Garnet. They were, we 
fear, much more likely to invent such charges. As a matter 
of fact, quantities of papers are missing from the State Paper 
Office, and this is no wonder when we realise in what a manner 
they were kept down to 1836, “‘ exposed,” to use Mr. Brewer’s 
words, “to weather, dust, and smoke, stowed away in sacks, 
boxes, and hampers, dispersed in various quarters of the 
metropolis.”* There is no reason then to bring up the wiles 
of the ubiquitous Jesuit to account for the regrettable lacunz 
in our public archives. 

Putting aside then the question of Fr. Garnet’s guilt, it 
must be owned that our author has treated his subject with 
extraordinary fulness of detail. If his criticism be chiefly 
negative that must be accounted for by the condition of the 
evidence. Nota point seems to have escaped him, and each 
is weighed fairly and fully. 

But now to see to what practical account the defeated con- 
spiracy was turned by those to whom it proved so suspiciously 
opportune. First and foremost among its effects was a fearful 
increase of the already intolerable burden of persecution laid 
on the unhappy Catholics. The whole body, in spite of its 
undoubted innocence, was made to suffer cruelly for the sins 
alleged against a few reckless men. 

The work began on the very November 5 itself in the 
House of Commons. A bill “for the better execution of the penal 
statutes against Recusants” was at once introduced, and was 
finally passed on January 25. In this legislation the Earl of 
Salisbury ‘‘ exerted himself,” as an admiring historian tells us, 
“with distinguished zeal and vigour, which earned him great 
loye and honour from the kingdom.” + Some of the most 
hateful articles of the penal code date from this time. 
Thus, for instance, the first systematic attempt was made to 
“nip” Catholicism “in the bud,” to use the king’s own phrase. 
If a child was not baptized by the Protestant minister, the 





* See an article by Fr. Gerard in the Wonth, November 1896. 
+ Birch, ‘‘ Negotiations,” p. 256. 
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parents were fined £100; he could not be educated abroad 
without losing all rights to his paternal inheritance, which 
passed to the nearest Protestant relation. If educated at 
home, his parents had to pay enormous fines, each householder 
being obliged to pay £10 per lunar month for every Catholic 
inmate of their house, whether servant or guest. The house 
of the English Papist was no longer his castle, for he had lost 
all civil rights and was in the position of one excommunicated 
by name. It could be broken into at any time, his furniture, 
horses and arms carried off, and he had no redress. Moreover, 
he could not live within ten miles of London, could not appear 
at Court, and could not go more than five miles away from 
his home without the written permission of the authorities. 
The liberal professions were now closed to him, as all public 
offices long had been. A Recusant could neither be a doctor, 
lawyer, nor schoolmaster. Nor could he present to any living, 
benefice, or hold the office of executor or guardian. His life 
was made a burden to him, and if, when death released him, 
his friends tried to lay him to rest in consecrated soil, they 
ran the risk of a heavy fine. 

But Cecil reaped many a personal advantage besides the 
crushing blow: he inflicted on the Catholics of England. He 
obtained for a time at least a high degree of power and popu- 
larity ; he was installed at Windsor as Knight of the Garter 
in almost regal state, and-above all he was enabled to crush 
his old enemy the Earl of Northumberland, who, through his 
relationship to Percy, the conspirator, was ruined by the dis- 
covery of the plot. The astute secretary had already got rid 
of his two other rivals Raleigh and Cobham, through the con- 
spiracy called “the Main;” but Northumberland’s power still 
threatened his peace. But this last blow proved decisive ; 
though nothing could be proved against the earl, he was sen- 
tenced to forfeit all offices which he held under the Crown, to 
be imprisoned during the king’s pleasure, and to pay a fine of 
£30,000, equal to at least ten times that sum at the present 
day. 

And so the ungodly triumphed, and flourished like a green 
bay tree. It was not for long, indeed, for his power came to 
an end with his life, in 1612, and we find the Earl of North- 
ampton writing to Rochester that “the little man” is dead, 
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“for which so many rejoice, and so few even seem to be 
sorry.” He died, in fact, unloved and unregretted, and men 
expressed their opinion of him in epigrams like this of Cham- 
berlain’s : 

Sero, Recurve, moreris sed serio ; 


Sero jaces (bis murtuus) sed serio : 
Sero saluti publicae, serio tuae. 


We are inclined to fancy that contemporary public opinion 
was more correct in its estimate of the venal and. wily states- 
man than the modern eminent historian who is his latest 
apologist.* However this may be, the Gunpowder Plot, which 
proved so opportune for him, became a most valuable weapon 
in the hands of the enemies of the Church. We have seen its 
immediate effects in the strengthening of the penal code. 
The Anglican Establishment fastened on it with unholy joy, 
and did its best to perpetuate its miserable memory. A 
service, probably the most odious in its want of charity that 
man has ever dared to offer up to his Creator, was hastily 
compiled and thrust into the Book of Common Prayer, so as 
to commemorate worthily the great deliverance. In the collect 
appointed for the day, the king and estates of the realm were 
described as being ‘‘ by Popish treachery appointed as sheep 
to the slaughter, in a most barbarous and savage manner 
beyond the examples of former ages.” The guilt of the plot 
was shifted by common consent on to the shoulders of the 
Pope and the whole Catholic Church. 

The powder treason was denounced through the length and 
breadth of the land as 


Propounded by Sutan ; approved by Antichrist [i.e., the Pope]; enter- 
prised by Papists ; practised by Trwitors ; revealed by an Eagle [Mont- 
eagle]; expounded by an Oracle {the King]; founded in Hell; con- 
founded in Heaven.t 


Thus in the pictures with which the country was flooded 
(and of which Fr, Gerard gives us some notable specimens), 
in the rhymes and lampoons, in the pamphlets and sermons of 
the day, we find the Pope, the King of Spain, and the general 





* Gardiner, “ History of England,” i. 92. 
+ An inscription quoted by Fr. Gerard, p. 228. 
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of the Jesuits, figuring with Lucifer as the contrivers of the 
plot. The fires of Smithfield had begun to be forgotten, and 
this new iniquity of the Papists was warmly welcomed, as a 
redoubtable engine of controversy. ‘The elegant expression 
of ‘‘ bloody Papists” now became more universal than ever, 
after this new and convincing proof of the sanguinary character 
of the Catholic Church. 

As to the pictures just mentioned, it is certainly a curious 
fact, and one which Fr, Gerard has done well to draw atten- 
tion to, and that in no case do they represent Guy Fawkes as 
about to blow up the right house. Sometimes it is the House 
of Commons to which he advances with his inseparable lantern, 
more frequently the Painted Chamber, but in no single instance 
it is the House of Lords. It certainly is strange that the officia} 
story, which was weak enough and inconsistent enough in itself, 
was not better represented in illustrations such as these. But 
it is clear from all that has gone before that the fashion in 
which the plot is habitually set before the English people was 
characterised from the first by an utter disregard of truth. 
To summarise Fr. Gerard’s conclusions in his own words, “‘ the 
evidence available to us appears to establish principally two 
points—that the true history of the Gunpowder Plot is now 
known to no man, and that the history commonly received is 
certainly untrue.” 

We think it is one of the strongest points of this remark- 
able book, that it does not attempt to prove toomuch. Except 
for the theory already mentioned, Fr, Gerard makes no attempt 
to substitute a true history of the plot, for that commonly 
received. To do so would be to go beyond his evidence and 
to weaken the effect of his work. So, though while he cannot, 
as we said, give any decided answer to the question which forms 
the title of his book, he nevertheless has done a most valuable 
piece of work, and one which bears evidence of the most un- 
tiring labour and conscientious research. 

There are still, of course, many difficulties about the matter, 
which he is the last to conceal. For instance, if the Government 
was so anxious to involve Fr. Garnet and the other Jesuits, and so 
unscrupulous in manipulating the declarations of the conspira- 
tors, why did they not invent conclusive evidence against them ? 
Yet they only did this in the case of Fr. Greenway. Again, 
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why did they not go further, and involve the Pope in the 
conspiracy ? It would appear that they were anxious not to 
go further than was absolutely necessary to secure their ends, 
and these ends were absolutely secured, as all the world knows. 
Indeed, some of the “ contessions” attributed to conspirators 
did involve the King of Spain, Fr. Baldwin and others, which 
confessions nevertheless the Government was forced to suppress 
and disavow. No doubt they knew best how to play the game, 
one they always contrived to win; and it is natural that we 
should not always be able to understand the motives for their 
conduct in intrigues so mysterious and complex. 

As to the guilt of the conspirators, there is no doubt that 
they were involved in some plot against the State, and that they 
were desperate men whose character and even religion were 
very doubtful. If one or two like Sir Everard Digby inspire 
us with pity for their sad fate, and seem to have been more 
sinned against than sinning, it is none the less clear that they 
were involved in treasonable and violent practices. But we 
hope that the time is now over when these iniquities could be 
laid on the shoulders of an innocent and loyal body of English- 
men, whose only crime was a faithful adherence to the religion 
of their fathers. 

It is certainly remarkable to see with what fairness and 
discrimination the work before us has been received by the 
secular press throughout the country. With the exception of 
one or two insignificant prints, and a severely Protestant 
Quarterly, the press has unanimously declared the value of the 
work and the destructiveness of its negative criticism. 

The English Catholic who values the reputation of his 
fathers in the faith, who is proud of their loyalty both to God 
and their Sovereign during a period of unexampled trial, will 
share our gratitude to the learned Jesuit for the services he has 
rendered to the common cause. At least the taunt of the 
Gunpowder Plot will not be flung in our teeth with the same 
hardihood and persistency as of yore. 

Dom BEpE Camm, O.S.B. 
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Art. Vi—CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND HER 
CIRCLE. * 


HE plan followed in the latest book on Charlotte Bronté 

is interesting. Under title “Preliminary” an account 

is given of Mrs. Gaskell in her relations with Charlotte Bronté. 
Next a chapter is devoted to Patrick Bronté and his wife; the 
-childhood, the school and governess life of the Bronté children 
is then set forth briefly, and the Pensionnat Héger of Brussels 
is described. Bramwell, Emily and Anne Bronté are dealt 
with under separate headings; to Ellen Nussey and Mary 
‘Taylor, the two schoolfellows with whom Charlotte Bronté cor- 
responded throughout her life, a chapter is severally devoted ; 
and in another the schoolmistress, Miss Margaret Wooler, is 
dealt with. A capital chapter treats of the curates of Haworth ; 
in the one following it Charlotte Bronté’s lovers are described ; 
and an account of her literary ambitions leads to the narrative 
-of her relations with William Smith Williams, the man who 
‘* discovered” her, and with Thackeray, her literary hero. Her 
friendships with writers are carefully set forth, and the book is 
brought to a close with the chapter on Arthur Bell Nicholls. 
This plan, in itself good, is made the more effective in its 
working out that, while the book is nominally the work of Mr. 
Shorter, this gentleman very rightly retires behind his sub- 
ject, and we read not so much his views on the several subjects 
enumerated above as the views in regard to them deducible from 
the letters of Charlotte Bronté, letters here published, in many 
instances, for the first time. The book is furnished with eight 
illustrations, being, besides facsimiles of pages from Emily 
Bronté’s diary, portraits of Charlotte Branwell and Anne Bronté, 
of the Rev. Arthur Bell Nicholls, and of Miss Ellen Nussey as 
schoolgirl and as “to-day.” The ‘ Bronté Chronology” pre- 
fixed to it is helpful, as is the alphabetical index with which it 
closes. In fine, while by no means that new departure in 
letters, a book without a fault, it is a delightful compilation. 





* «Charlotte Bronté and her Circle.” By Clement Shorter. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
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The chapter in it which will please many most is that dealing 
with Charlotte Bronté’s lovers. Mr. Shorter does not claim 
beauty for Charlotte, but it is evident to him that she 
must have possessed “a singular charm of manner and, 
when interested, an exhilarating flow of conversation which 
carried intelligent men off their feet.” ‘She had,” he adds, 
“ at least four offers of marriage.” Two of these, as he empha- 
sises, were made before Charlotte Bronté took the world as a 
writer. It is a little diverting to notice that the nationality of 
the three kingdoms was represented in the meu who aspired to 
the hand of Miss Bronté. To the Englishman, who was the 
first to make her an offer of marriage, she writes in very sig- 
nificant words: “I am not the serious, grave, cool-headed 
individual you suppose; you would think me romantic and 
eccentric ; you would say I was satirical and severe.” The 
Englishman takes his dismissal philosophically, and “six months 
later,” as Mr. Shorter says, ‘ we find her writing him a letter 
of congratulation upon his engagement to be married.” That 
letter is printed. The next*suitor was from Ireland, “ fresh 
from Dublin University.” He came, saw, and was conquered 
with incredible speed ; for the rest, he fared as the Englishman 
had fared, and within six months he was dead. It shall not be 
here said that he died of love ; but it shall be here said—and 
with some satisfaction—that he was not the plighted lover of 
another within half a year. The third wooer was a Scotchman. 
He was also refused; but he neither plighted his troth to 
another nor died. He did what the countrymen of Bruce have 
always done. He tried, tried, tried again, and in the end he 
made Miss Bronté Mrs. Nicholls, There was another suitor. 
What he was and how he fared is told by Mr. Shorter. Suffi- 
cient to say here that he was an Englishman, and that, in the 
main, he followed in the steps of the Englishman who preceded 
him in suing for the hand of Charlotte Bronté. That lady 
writes a good deal about him, among other things writing this : 
‘* He has a determined, dreadful nose in the middle of his face” 
(vide letter to Miss Ellen Nussey, given on page 430 of Mr. 
Shorter’s book). At the time at which she wrote that Charlotte 
Bronté was the author of “Jane Eyre” and “Shirley.” 

An Irishwoman, writing in the pages of the DusLin REVIEW, 
may be pardoned for laying some stress on those portions of 
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“‘ Charlotte Bronté and her Circle” which throw light on Char- 
lotte Bronté’s attitude towards persons and things Irish. In 
so far as Wellington may be considered Irish—and an anti-Irish 
Irishman is not, after all, an Englishman— it is agreeable to 
notice that he was the hero of Charlotte’s childhood, and that 
tale after tale was written by her in her pinafore days about 
him and his. Mr. Shorter gives two heart-delighting extracts 
from these tales, to which, however, he accords but scanty 
praise, taking his stand on high critical ground, as he says: 
‘‘ Perhaps the only juvenile fragment which is worth anything 
is also the only one in which she escapes from the Wellington 
enthusiasm.” Concerning the work thus singled out for appro- 
bation, he adds: “It has an interest also in indicating that 
Charlotte in her girlhood heard something of her father’s native 
land. It is called ‘ An Adventure in Ireland.’” 

Mr. Shorter prints the ‘ Adventure” entire, and capital 
reading it is. Some of us will not, by the way, believe that 
the little romancist wrote “I laid down” for J lay down ; that 
must be a misprint, for her story is as choice in language as it 
is exciting intheme. It is noticeable that she makes the night- 
ingale sing in Ireland.* Let us hope that she died in ignorance 
of the sad fact that the nightingale does not sing there. 

It would certainly have been odd if Charlotte Bronté had 
not in her girlhood “heard something of her father’s native 
land.” It has never been suggested that Patrick Brontié the 
elder was in any way ashamed of the country of his birth. 
Mr. Shorter sees in the whilom vicar of Haworth “a prolific 
author,” and having, as it would appear, studied the complete 
works of this gentleman (four books, three pamphlets, and two 
sermons), gives the palm to an Irish tale called ‘The Maid of 
Killarney.” ‘‘ Under the guise of a story,” he says of this 
production, “‘it has something to say on many questions of 
importance.” The strong didactic tendency of it is condemned, 
but praise is given to “ one or two pieces of really picturesque 
writing, notably a description of an Irish wake, and a forcible 
account of the defence of a house against some Whiteboys.” 
Tn summing up his remarks on Patrick Bronté as writer, Mr. 





* “No sound except the hum of the distant village and the sweet song 
of the nightingale in the wood behind me broke upon the stillness of the 
scene.” 
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Shorter says: ‘‘‘ Jane Eyre’ owes something, we may be sure, 
to ‘The Maid of Killarney.’” 

In another part of his book, Mr. Shorter publishes a letter as 
‘* peculiarly interesting, because of the reference to Ireland.” 
It seems that Charlotte Bronté had the chance of going to her 
father’s native land as a governess. It would have been strange, 
her latest biographer observes, if she had availed herself of 
this chance: 


Speculation thereon [he adds] is sufficiently foolish, and yet one is 
tempted to ask if Ireland might not have gained some of that local literary 
colour—one of its greatest needs—which always makes Scotland dear to 
the readers of “ Waverley,” and Yorkshire classic ground to the admirers 


of “ Shirley.” 


Mr. Shorter, whose feelings towards Ireland are, as every one 
knows, of the warmest, is not to be forgiven for the con- 
temptuous language used by him in what follows: 


The younger Patrick Bronté was always known by his mother’s family 
name of Branwell. The name, derived from the patron saint of Ireland, 
with which the enthusiastic Celt, Romanist and Protestant alike delights 
to disfigure his male child, was speedily banished from the Yorkshire 


parsonage. 


The enthusiastic Celt, Romanist and Protestant alike will be 
offended by this. Mr. Shorter is happier in his comments on 
the name of Bronté, an odd look about which has struck many 
who will read with pleasure what he has to say on “ an inter- 
esting point as to the origin of it.” There are given by him 
three forms of the name used at different times by the family 
to which Charlotte belonged: Branty, Brunty, and Bruntee. 
‘“‘Tt can scarcely be doubted,” adds Mr, Shorter, “ that, as Dr. 
Hyde has pointed out, the original name was O’Prunty.” “To 
me,” he says further, “it is perfectly clear that for the change 
of name Lord Nelson was responsible, and that the dukedom 
of Bronté, which was conferred upon the great sailor in 1799, 
suggested the more ornamental surname. There were no Irish 
Brontés in existence before Nelson became Duke of Bronté.” 
In a letter given in the compilation which contains these 
remarks, Charlotte Bronté, it may be noticed, answers the 
question of a London correspondent thus: .“ You ask me if I 
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am related to Nelson. No; I never heard that I was. The 
rumour must have originated in our name resembling his 
title.” 

The direct allusions to Ireland and the Irish made by 
Charlotte Bronté in these letters are not frequent. Here is 
one under date March 31, 1848: 


‘That England may be spared the spasms, cramps, and frenzy fits now 
contorting the Continent and threatening Ireland, I earnestly pray. 
With the French and Irish I have no sympathy. With the Germans 
and Italians I think the case is different, as different as the love of 


freedom is from the lust of licence. 


There are people who would be just as well pleased if 
Charlotte Bronté had never written that. 

Some of the characteristics of the language used in her 
letters by the daughter of Patrick Bronté of Ahaderg are 
worth touching on. ‘There is shown in them a marked pre- 
ference of Romance to Saxon words, this giving a certain 
*‘ pomposity ” (the letter-writer’s own words) to the diction 
even when pomp is being blamed, as in the statement, ‘“ Cer- 
tainly it does not agree with me to persecute the search of the 
picturesque in a carriage.” This is, to my feeling, as em- 
phatically Irish-English of a kind as is Irish-English of 
another kind of Charlotte Bronté’s phrasing when she writes 
‘mind and” for remember to, and when she writes “try and 
not be” for try not to be. 

It is at this date rejoicing to read of the treatment meted 
out to Charlotte Bronté during her life by the Dusiin 
REVIEW : 


I have read [she informs the friend who sent her the Dustin Review 
notice of her two first novels] no critique so discriminating since that in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. It offers a curious contrast to Lewes’s in 


the Edinburgh, where forced praise, given by jerks and censure, crude, 
conceited and ignorant, were mixed in random lumps, forming a very 


loose and inconsistent whole. 


The critique to which she alludes is an article entitled 
“Jane Eyre. An Autobiography by Currer Bell. Third 
edition. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1849. ‘Shirley.’ 
A Tale by Currer Bell. London: Smith, Elder &Co. 1849,” 
This article appeared in the DuBLIN Review for March 1850. 
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They [says the writer of it, in reference to “ Jane Eyre” and “ Shirley ”} 
have originated a new style of novel-writing, as distinct from anything 
we have yet had as Scott from Austen, or as Dickens from either; and, 
as is usual in such cases, these works have a raciness and charm which 
we shall not find again in any of their imitators, although there will be 
many more or less successful, and, finally, more or less odious, of which 
last phase, indeed, there are already symptoms, for the style will not 
bear deterioration. 


The writer of that passage seems to me to have shown fore- 
sight as brilliant as his insight. If he be living, he may well 
say, in view of a terrible phase in fiction which is happily now 
passing over, howbeit it has not passed over yet, “foretold I not 
this?” Here was a man who saw that the study of “ the for- 
bidden ” in fiction began with Charlotte Bronté. That she 
went far as she did, and went not further to the uttermost (as 
some of her successors have done), is a point in her favour 
which her critic in the DusLin Review of 1850 handsomely 


concedes. 


Undoubtedly [he says] we would sive neither of these articles (“ Jane 
Eyre ” and ‘‘ Shirley”) to very young people; they are too worldly, too 
passionate; they strike upon chords in our nature too deep and intricate 
to be within their comprehension. It must be understood also that in 
these stories there is no particular virtue to be inculcated ... . still 
less are there any peculiar views of religion to be exemplified. Of re- 
ligion, indeed, there is no more than the occasional natural aspirations 
which serve to redeem the stories from heathenish coldness, and this is 
fortunate, for (although written by the daughter of a clergyman) there 
peep out one or two unorthodox opinions, which prove the lady’s imagi- 
nation to be as potent and discursive upon this subject as upon others 
more legitimately within its exercise. Of this, however, we have only 
indications,'not offensive, and we can therefore, without scruple, dismiss 
from our consideration subjects which we have never thought to be 
naturally or appropriately dwelt upon in works of this kind. 


With a repeated “ we are not analysing the story,” “ Jane 
Eyre” is very brilliantly analysed by the DusLin reviewer. 
Here are his last words on it : 


We have spoken of the unity of the story; its coherency is no less 
remarkable ; every incident is exciting, unexpected ; not one can be taxed 
with being forced, unnatural, or even improbable; and the catastrophe is 
a fitting climax, pathetic, yet full of softness and satisfied feeling. 
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In connection with “Shirley,” also warmly praised, the 
critic in one place says: 


There follows a long conversation between the lovers, into which the 
authoress has seen fit to introduce a silly and flippant attack upon the 
litany of Loretto as “jargon.” This irrelevant affront to a favourite 
devotion of the immense majority of the Christian world is an offence 
against good taste and good manners we should not have expected from 
this lady. 

Finally [so the DuBLIN reviewer brings his paper to a close] we hope 
the authoress will suppress all tendency to exaggeration and abruptness, 
that she will avoid all theories concerning her own religion, whereby we 
suspect she would injvre it with all parties, and all attacks upon that of 
other people, and with these reservations we shall be truly rejoiced to 
welcome as many more such novels as she will please to give us. 


A few words shall be said here of the Hdinburgh article, to 
which the paper from which the above passages are taken 
offers, according to Charlotte Bronté, so curious a contrast. 
Mr. Lewes, in his critique, begins with considering the mental 
equality of the sexes. A long paragraph, in the course of which 
he waxes facetious at some sacrifice of modesty, opens with 
the statement, “‘the grand function of woman, it must always 
be recollected, is, and ever must be, maternity.” This opinion 
is one which has often been put forward, and that Mr. Lewes 
should have held it is in no wise blameworthy, but a discursus 
on this topic worked into a review of “‘ Shirley” is at best, as 
will be admitted even by those who most staunchly hold Mr. 
Lewes’s opinion, the right thing in the wrong place. Still 
cruising round and about his subject, instead of steering straight 
for it, Mr. Lewes passes to the consideration not of Charlotte 
Bronté as the author of “Shirley” (the article is headed 
“Shirley,” and professes to be a review of that book), but of 
women as humorists. He denies to women the gift of humour, 
and cites Miss Austen, Miss Ferriar and Miss Edgeworth in 
support of his assertion that women are herein wanting. It 
has been of life’s little ironies in his case that his name, subse- 
quent to the time at which he wrote the article here under 
consideration, became intimately connected with that of a 
woman-writer whose foremost claim to celebrity rests on her 
extraordinary gifts of humour, being the woman who was to 
tell the world of Mrs. Poyser and the rest. 
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Having insinuated that Miss Bronté would have done better 
to refrain from writing, and having denied her the faculty 
without the possession of which she would probably have failed 
to sketch Mr. Macarthy so as to provoke the original of that 
character to “ roars of laughter ” as he read the book, “ clapping 
his hands and stamping on the floor,” Mr. Lewes condescends 
to praise here and there a point in Charlotte Bronté’s work, 
but ever and again with a protest at her “ over-masculine 
vigour.” He also earnestly advises her to refrain from using 
French where English is available, and, having done that, con- 
cludes with saying, ‘‘ She has extraordinary power, but let her 
remember that ‘ on tombe du cété ow Von penche.’” 

The Dusiin Review was not, it will be gathered from 
these letters, the only press organ which, in the case of Charlotte 
Bronté, gave honour where honour was due. To a Dublin 
paper, now extinct, belongs the credit of having been among 
the first press organs to recognise the genius in the work of 
Charlotte Bronté and her sisters which has made it retain 
steadily its place in the estimation of Europe, with the result 
that it holds to-day as high a position as it held forty and odd 
years ago. In October of 1849 it seems that Charlotte Bronti 
wrote to the editor of the Dublin University Magazine, thanking 
him in her own name and that of her “ brothers” for the in- 
dulgent notice which had appeared in a recent issue of that 
paper of what she characterises as their “first humble efforts 
in literature ” : 


But I thank you more [she adds] for the essay on modern poetry which 
preceded that notice, an essay in which seems to me to be condensed the 
very spirit of truth and beauty. If all or half of your readers shall have 
derived from its perusal the delight it afforded to myself and my brothers 
your labours have produced a rich result, 


The article here alluded to, which appeared under date 
October 1846, was entitled “‘ Evenings with our Younger 
Poets: the First Evening. Currer, Ellis & Acton Bell. 
Camilla Toulmin. R. H. Horne.” 

It opened as follows, in a style now less admired than it 


once was: 


O, ye young poets! What are the feelings with which we regard ye ? 
What is the temper with which we sit down to peruse ye, and undertake 
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the needful task of pruning your pinions that they may fly the swifter 
.... Believe me, it is no ungenial spirit..... In truth, we are in 
heart too hospitably Irish for such unmerciful canons of criticism. .... 


The above gives but a sentence here and there of what is a 
very long and full paragraph. Having praised, rather cordially, 
the work of “the triad of versemen who style themselves 
Currer, Ellis and Acton Bell,” the writer of “ Evenings with 
our Younger Poets” decides that “the fairest course may, 
perhaps, be to present a little specimen from each of the three.” 
As “ pretty stanzas” from Currer’s pen he cites “The Wife’s 
Will.” The wife’s will, as all may not remember, is to go with 
her husband wherever duty calls him. The poem consists of 
ten stanzas, of which none would nowadays be considered pre- 
cisely “ pretty,” but of which the first two are exquisitely 
tender in thought and lovely in expression. From Ellis there 
is cited the poem called “ Death Scene,” which is characterised 
as “touching.” Of its thirteen stanzas the first nine, judged 
by the standard of the present time, are poor, but the last four 
fully merit the epithet applied to the whole poem by the critic 
of the Dublin University Magazine. ‘“ And now,” says this 
critic, “‘ Jogwitur Acton Bell.” The poem quoted from Acton 
Bell is the infinitely pathetic “ Yes, thou art gone!” 

Finally, there is mention by this Irish reviewer of fifty 
years ago of “pleasing thoughts ” in Ellis’s poems “ Stars ” 
and ‘“‘ The Prisoner.” | 

Charlotte Bronté, in her letter having reference to the 
review from which the foregoing extracts are taken, lays stress 
upon the pleasure afforded her by the essay on modern poetry 
prefixed to the criticism passed on the “younger poets” 
selected for especial consideration. The essay in question is 
perhaps not as good reading now as it was half a century 
hence. Comment on the obvious abounds in it; thus it is 
mentioned in it as a characteristic of man that ‘he looks 
up habitually, but it is from below.” Fine writing is a feature 
of it, seen perhaps at its finest in the following statement 
made in regard to such poets as Wordsworth and Coleridge : 
“To these poets the visible landscape is, indeed, a music of 
the eye.” 

Let no one, however, conclude that the essay, the perusal of 
which afforded such delight to Charlotte Bronté and her 
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“brothers,” contained nothing but comment on the obvious 
and fine writing. The following three statements made in it 
are worth pondering to-day: ‘‘ Mystery is the spirit of the 
new poetry, as distinctness and simplicity of the old.” ‘It 
is not surprising that of such poetry one main characteristic 
should be its prevailing melancholy.” ‘‘ Religion is a much 
better thing than poetry ; but it is not, or not necessarily, 
poetry.” 

In a letter dated October 9, 1847, Charlotte Bronté directs 
her publishers to send a copy of “Jane Eyre” to the editor of 
the friendly Dublin paper, expressing her belief that, in view 
of his former kindness, he may be found inclined to bestow 
on her novel ‘‘a few words of remark.” In course of time 
her supposition is realised. Under the title of ‘An Evening’s 
Gossip on New Novels,” there appeared in the Dublin 
University Magazine of May 1848 a notice of “Jane Eyre”: 


The notice [Charlotte Bronté says] is more favourable than I had 
anticipated ; indeed, I had for a long time ceased to anticipate any from 
that quarter; but the critic does not strike me as too bright. 


The critic thus dismissed belonged to the writers of that class, 
now happily almost extinct, who prefaced their work with 
an account of themselves and their surroundings of the moment. 
This is the opening of the review found by the author of 
“ Jane Eyre” to be more favourable than she had anticipated 
it would be: ; 


It was one of those raw, foggy mornings in March, when the mist 
which hung about the hills was beginning to come down in a thick 
continuous drizzle, which soon assumed the character of what the northern 
tongue calls “an even-downpour,” that we, being pleasantly located in 
an agreeable mansion, let down the venetian blinds in the library 
thereof, vigorously stirred a fire which blazed upon the ample hearth, 
and, having wheeled over near it a luxurious lounger, placed one cushion 
under our head and another for the more comfortable repose of our feet, 
and then and there proceeded to peruse that book [‘‘ Jane Eyre”] which 
stands the first upon our list. The first few pages, we must confess, 
rather tired us, but we turned them rapidly over, and found “ metal 
more attractive.” We were pleased; proceeding further, we were 
charmed ; and as, towards the hour of noon, we finished the book, we 
closed it with the conviction that it was one of the most agreeable and 
clever novels it had for a long time been our good fortune to peruse. 
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The critique, which begins in the above execrable fashion, 
is, as a whole, sensible enough, generous praise being given in 
it, and, as it seems to me, not indiscriminating censure. The 
writer blames what he terms “a little improbability,” being 
“the incident of Mr. Rochester’s insane wife being shut up in 
a room of the house in which Jane Eyre is an inmate without 
her ever having the least suspicion of the fact,” and he con- 
demns the character of Mr. Rochester as “certainly the least 
perfectly delineated of any in the book.” In the faults of 
“ Jane Eyre” he sees what he calls ‘‘ a female pen.” 

In citing some passages from the aforetime Dublin notices 
of Charlotte Bronté’s work, more especially those notices to 
which allusion is made in the collection of letters now published, 
I have wandered somewhat far afield, but it has seemed to me 
that the readers of Dublin journalism of to-day might not be 
unwilling to be given in this important connection a glimpse 
of Dublin journalism as it was in the early Victorian days. 

To touch, in conclusion, on a few more points of interest in 
connection with the letters themselves. Much has been said 
in the past of the meekness of Charlotte Bronté. In fact, it 
has been greatly over-estimated. She had the violet’s mis- 
leading trick of head-hanging, but every gardener knows that 
the head-hung violet is a particularly self-assertive little 
flower, 


Currer Bell [she writes to her publisher], even if he had no let or 
hindrance, and if his path were quite smooth, could never march with 
the tread of a Scott,a Bulwer, a Thackeray, or a Dickens... .. T have 
always wished to guard you against exaggerated anticipations—calculate 
low when you calculate on me. An honest man—and woman too— 
would always rather rise above expectation than fall below it. 


And again she writes : 


The eminent writers you mention, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Dickens, Mrs. 
Marsh [sic]... . possess a knowledge of the world, whether intuitive 
or acquired, such as I can lay no claim to, and this gives their writing an 
importance and a variety greatly beyond what I can offer the public. 


Notwithstanding these concessions and others similar, any 
one who will read Charlotte Bronté’s letters with unbiased 
judgment must come to the conclusion that she was a woman 
of great intellectual daring and one by no means timorous in 
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stating her opinions. Her shyness, which so greatly astonished 
London, was the shyness of a child, which, without being at 
all necessarily meek of disposition, ‘“‘ makes strange ”—to use 
the idiom of the nursery—with people who are new to it. 
Very clever and charming is the reminiscence quoted from 
Mrs. Ritchie by Mr. Shorter, and dealing with the impression 
made by Charlotte Bronté upon a certain London household— 
no less a one than that of William Thackeray—during one of 
her short staysin town. London found Miss Bronté very disap- 
pointing ; it is interesting to learn from a letter now published 
how Miss Bronté found London. Up to this time an opinion 
has prevailed very widely that she found the city overpower- 
ingly big; it would, however, on the contrary, seem that she 
found it amazingly small. 


London people [she writes to her old schoolmistress) strike a pro- 
vincial as being very much taken up with little matters about which no 
one out of particular town circles cares much ; they talk, too, of persons 
—literary men and women—whose names are scarcely heard in the 
country, and in whom you cannot get up an interest. 


What a blow is here given! Some of the people most 
admired in London pleased Charlotte Bronté not at all. 
Macready was one of the persons before whom she refused to 
fall down in homage : 


I twice saw Macready act [she writes early in 1852, in a letter de- 
scribing a fortnight spent in London in the preceding year], once in 
Macbeth and once in Othello. LI astonished a dinner-party by honestly 
saying I did not like him. It is the fashion to rave about his splendid 
acting. Anything more false and artificial, less genuinely impressive 
than his whole style, I could scarcely have imagined. The fact is the 
stage-system altogether is hollow nonsense, they act farces well enough: 
the actors comprehend their parts and do them justice. They compre- 
hend nothing about tragedy or Shakespeare, and it is a failure. I said 
so; and by so saying produced a blank silence—a mute consternation. 


For painting Charlotte Bronté seems to have had great love. 
Writing of this same sojourn in London she says: “ Nothing 
charmed me more during my stay in town than the pictures I 
saw. One or two private collections of Turner's best water- 
colour drawings were indeed a treat.” She is less enthusiastic 
concerning Turner’s oil-paintings, which she characterises as 
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“strange things that baffle description.” In alluding to 
Thackeray’s drawing she is hardly less enthusiastic than in 
alluding to his writing. ‘‘ Thackeray may not be a painter,” 
she says, “but he is a wizard of a draughtsman,” ‘The 
draughtsman Thackeray is her subject when she says: “If 
truth were again a goddess, Thackeray should be her higk 
priest.” 

It is not given to many in these days—perhaps it has not 
been given to many at any time—to combine admiration of 
Turner and Thackeray. One would be inclined to praise the 
large outlook of the writer of these letters, but of sculpture, 
of architecture, of music, there is nothing in them. The fact 
is that the writer was herself nothing of a sculptor, architect, 
or musician, but, as she puts another matter modestly enough 
in a letter published in this compilation, “I have, in my 
day, wasted a certain quantity of Bristol board and drawing- 
paper, crayons and cakes of colour.” 

It is to some of us difficult to understand how any one read- 
ing “‘ Jane Eyre ” could have ever failed to see that that book 
was the work of a woman. Perhaps there are people who 
would read these letters by Charlotte Bronté, invariably signed 
with the initial only of the Christian name, in doubt as to 
whether a woman or man was the writer of them; yet to others 
again, even in the case of such of them as those in which 
needlework, governess-ship aud spinsterhood are not touched 
upon as only a needlewoman, a governess, and a spinster could 
touch on those subjects, in the letters which deal with topics 
in which nothing of sex is involved, one of the most striking 
points will be their femininity. Who but a woman has the 
quick transitions of thought which mark the passage which 
follows, in which ‘“C. B.” (as the letter is signed) replies to a 
letter from her friend Ellen Nussey containing news of the 
illness of that lady’s mother : 


Let it prepare your mind, dear Ellen, for that great trial which, if you 
live, it must, in the course of a few years, be your lot to undergo. That 
cutting asunder of the ties of nature is the pain we most dread and 
which we are most certain to experience. Lewes’ letter made me laugh 

. and so on. 


Who but a woman in writing of men employs the phrases 
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“the coarser sex,” “‘ the fallible sex” ? Such are the phrases 
used by Charlotte Bronté in writing of men to her women- 
friends. In writing of them to a man she uses the phrase 
“the nobler sex.” Why ? 

The allusions to private persons in these letters are as 
typically womanlike as the above periphrases. A doctor who in 
the days of her celebrity would seem to have wanted to play 
the part of patron towards Charlotte Bronti is thus touched 
off: ‘‘ Nine parts out of ten in him are utilitarian—the tenth 
is artistic.” ‘ What Ellen is” is told as follows: “ She is no 
more than a conscientious, observant, calm, well-bred York- 
shire girl . . . . but she is good; she is true, she is faithful, 
and I love her.” A Mr. Newby, publisher, is at times severely 
handled, but what follows is womanly-kindly: “I think he 
must be needy, as well as tricky—and, if he is, one would 
not distress him, even for one’s rights.” 

The brilliantly endowed writer of four books which have 
become classics was by no means always academical in her use 
of English. As a young schoolmistress on the road to fame 
she writes: “ If anybody likes me, I cannot help liking them.” 
“You can tell as well as me,” she wrote from Upperwood 
House, ‘‘ the lonely feeling of being without a companion.” 
In the same letter she chronicled thus a generally accepted 
fact: ‘“‘ No one seems minute enough in their observations.” 
In writing from Brussels of “ persons which compose the 
population of this house,” one is willing to believe that she 
used the insulting neuter intentionally, for she was in a very 
scornful mood. She had the not uncommon difficulty in con- 
nection with ‘‘compare,” using alternately the form ‘‘com- 
pare to” and ‘‘compare with.” A new state of affairs will 
be found referred to by her in the phrase “it did not use to 
be so;” and “these sort of individuals” and “all the 
minutia ” are two other lapses remarkable in a lady who at 
the girlish age of seventeen drew such fine lines in diction as 
may be noted in what follows: “I know you will be angry 
because I have not written sooner; my reason, or, rather, my 
motive, for this apparent neglect was .. . .” 

Persons interested in English slang, technical ‘‘ and other, 
will probably notice with pleasure such phrasing in these letters 
of Charlotte Bronté as this: ‘“‘the appearance and getting vp 
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of the book,” under date 1849; and this: “the fag of enter- 
taining guests,” under date 1854.* 

Quite a goodly collection of obiter dicta might be made from 
these letters. The following are but a few out of many: 
‘Talented people always know full well the excellence that is 
in them ;” “One woman can appreciate the value of another 
better than a man can do;” “TI believe it is better to marry 
to love than to marry for love ;” ‘“‘ Happiness quite unshared 
can scarce be called happiness—it has no taste;” “For a 
woman it [publicity] is degrading, if it is not glorious. If I 
could not be a Lind, I would not be a singer;” ‘‘ There is 
something divine in the thought that genius preserves from 
degradation, were it but true; but Savage tells us it was not 
true for him, Sheridan confirms the avowal, and Byron seals 
it with terrible proof ;” “ Man is, indeed, an amazing piece of 
mechanism when you see, so to speak, the full weakness of 
what he calls his strength.” 

So much for a few of the leading features of a book which 
throws strong light on a singularly interesting woman. 

Exsa D’EsTerrE-KEELING. 








* The italics in both cases are mine. 














Art. VI—WHAT WILL BE THE CREED OF 
THE FUTURE ? 


T is admitted by all really thoughtful persons, that amongst 
the many perplexing problems which in this present age 
are presenting themselves for solution, there is none with 
greater claim upon our attention and interest than that of 
Religion: the Christian faith in its relation to human 
thought and human conduct. What is to be the ultimate 
outcome of the conflict of opinions? In what form will 
Christian belief finally express itself? What will be the 
creed of the future? 

There can be no doubt that questions such as these are 
vaguely formulating themselves in many minds, and that a 
certain sense of uncertainty and restlessness is dominating 
many hearts. It is instinctively felt that matters can 
scarcely remain as they are, and that dangers of some kind 
or other are at hand. 

We stand, in the first place, face to face with the burning 
and apparently unchanging questions and needs of the human 
heart. In spite of the insolent assertions of a pseudo-science, 
basing its conclusions wholly upon the materialistic conception 
of life; in spite of the steadily increasing influence of a 
rationalistic and know-nothing philosophy tending to destroy 
the very basis and groundwork of Religion; in spite of the 
wonderful pronouncements of modern Biblical criticism and the 
conflicting claims of Churches and of creeds, there continues 
to come to us the still small voice of the human heart, asking 
its anxious and eager question, and clamouring earnestly to 
be heard. 

It ought to be abundantly clear by this time, to all serious 
students of human nature at least, that there are fundamental 
needs in man’s moral nature which no human science or 
passing philosophy of life is ever likely to satisfy, and that 
there’ is an indestructible consciousness in the human soul 
which no merely negative conception of Religion is in the 
least calculated to rightly interpret. We trace this burning 
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need in all the religious aspirations of the past, in the Psalms 
of David and the utterances of the Jewish prophets thousands 
of years before the rise of our modern era. We find it 
underlying the divers systems of ancient heathen philosophy 
and speculation. We see its expression in the manifold forms 
of human thought and feeling in the present day. Man 
cannot, by any effort of his mind and will, free himself from 
the consciousness of God, and from the sense of a great and 
never ceasing responsibility. 

These moral states or experiences are part of our very nature ; 
they are founded upon the primary and elemental facts of 
human consciousness, and they will and must assert themselves, 
however much the environments of life may suppress or 
-obliterate them for a season. 

And with the satisfactory answer to these questions our 
happiness is inevitably bound up. From their very nature 
they do not admit of a negative and equivocal treatment. 
We feel that since God has impressed the fact of His exist- 
ence upon our moral consciousness, it is necessary for us to 
discover the laws which govern His relations to us; and it is 
not until we have discovered these laws and are in correspond- 
-ence with them that our hearts and minds can hope to find 
rest, and therefore happiness. We shall never succeed, 
moreover, in effacing from our souls that vague but ever- 
present sense of a loss, a flaw, a disorder in the depths of our 
nature, which is better felt than described, but which somehow 
lies at the root of the unhappiness and restlessness of our life. 

With these facts of the moral consciousness ever present to 
the mind and urging their claims upon the attention, it will 
always be found impossible to dismiss those greater questions of 
life with contemptible indifference, or to attempt to ignore them 
altogether. They are bound to reassert themselves whenever the 
mind regains its normal balance and when the heart becomes 
once more true to itself. We have therefore no other alter- 
native but to face them bravely, and to ascertain from the facts 
-of life and experience, in their fair and reasonable interpretation, 
which of the many answers offered to us at this present time 
is likely to fully and permanently satisfy the mind and the 
soul. 

We may, in the first place, summarise many divergent yet 
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in their ultimate conclusions, similar tendencies of thought 
under the term “ Rationalism.” It is the fashionable modern 
philosophy: of life, which affects a certain air of superiority 
and which is very universally identified with a higher order of 
mind and superior intellectual attainment. It is the menta) 
attitude of a large proportion of the educated classes and has, 
in some degree, permeated almost every sphere of society. 
It practically declares, that the greatest of all questions is 
insoluble ; that the primal cause underlying the world of 
phenomena cannot, in any case, become the subject of clear 
and intelligent apprehension ; that we must be content to call 
it “the Unknowable.” It teaches that the moral instincts of 
man and his primary religious feelings are not due to God’s 
immediate and creative act, but to conditions and circum- 
stances influencing his life and acting upon his mental con- 
stitution ; and denies that the higher manifestations of character, 
such as moral responsibility, have necessarily any corresponding 
sphete of environment. It teaches, in its ultimate inferences, 
a purely materialistic philosophy of life, which makes the 
temporal and physical happiness of man the essential aim and 
purpose of his being, and takes no cognisance of the more 
distinctly transcendental and spiritual side of his nature. 

‘This form of thought, in its divers tendencies and interpre- 
tations, does not always find verbal and deliberate expression, 
but it permeates every sphere of our modern life and may be 
studied in its more general effects upon human character and 
human conduct. It is undermining the true spiritual life of 
the people and paralysing the instinct for God latent in the 
heart. By ignoring alike the claims of natural and of re- 
vealed Religion, it creates that blank and silent despair in the 
soul which is only too apt to seek relief in a thousand forms 
of sin and unbridled excess. It throws the aching human 
heart back upon itself and deprives it of its only legitimate 
stay and support. 

Is this rationalistic philosophy of life likely to become a 
permanent and popular mode of thought? Will its principles 
be finally accepted as the best and most satisfying answer 
offered to mankind’s greatest and most urgent question ? 

It is difficult to imagine how any serious student of human 
nature can entertain any such delusion even for a moment ? 
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The entire past history of religious and philosophic thought 
offers the most conclusive evidence to the contrary. The 
human mind has passed through similar phases and experiences, 
but has invariably recovered itself. In Germany these influences 
and forces have long been at work, and have for a time almost 
entirely paralysed the religious life of the more thoughtful 
portions of the people. But they have never succeeded in 
destroying it. And there are already abundant signs of an 
approaching reaction, which will most probably tend to the 
acceptance of a truer creed, and toa more whole-hearted recogni- 
tion of the inalienable claims of God upon the human soul. 
The mind of man is so constituted that it cannot, for any 
length of time, rest in a negation. A plausible philosophy 
may for a season satisfy the claims of the intellect, it will 
never satisfy those of the heart. That has questions to ask 
which only God can answer; it has longings and instincts 
which nothing short of a disclosure from without can fully 
satisfy. It is only necessary that men should give their hearts 
free play and not tamper with their consciences, allowing the 
inner voice to speak clearly and fully. The honest recognition 
of a deep-felt need is the very first step towards that likely 
to supply it. But it is so difficult, amidst the confusion of 
ideas and the strife of tongues, to keep the heart true and the 
judgment clear, and to stand firm upon the primary and innate 
rights of the soul. 

The rationalistic and agnostic temper of mind, the atti- 
tude of unbelief or reserve respecting God cannot, by any 
logical reasoning, be viewed as an indication of moral advance 
or superior intellectual attainment. It is a distinctly retro- 
grade movement of thought, and takes us back to pre- 
Christian and even pre-Jewish times, leaving us in a more 
helpless condition than that of those who worshipped the 
“unknown God.” It is a state of mind compared with which 
the idolatrous worship of a savage is a condition of know- 
ledge and enlightenment. He acknowledges at least the 
existence of a Cause and Intelligence higher than his own, 
and is daily feeling after God if happily he might find Him. 

We have, in the second place, the answer of Protestantism, 
the religion of the Bible. It is an inherited and transmitted 
mode of religious thought which has never been subjected to 
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a searching examination on the part of the larger number of 
the persons who profess it. It has come to them as their 
early birthright, and they have accepted it in the same way in 
which they accept and become subject to the social laws and 
conditions which environ their life. As expressed in the 
system and practice of the National Church, it has two very 
distinct characteristics which make it acceptable to the English 
character, and which may be said to account for its survival to 
the present day. It is eminently respectable, and it lays no 
heavy burden on the conscience and the will. These two 
main characteristics are, I am persuaded, chiefly instrumental 
in preserving English Protestantism, and in enabling it to 
retain some kind of moral influence over the public mind. 

It is in the very nature of an Englishman to be moderate 
and reserved in the matter of his religion, and to look with 
suspicion upon any kind of religious expression or organisation 
which demands moral sacrifice and which lays upon his con- 
science burdensome duties and restraints. He likes to take his 
religion in small and largely diluted doses, and to exclude from 
it anything that can in the least interfere with his habitual 
mental caim and self-restraint. Protestantism, based upon a 
certain interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures retains, in his 
opinion, the simple and necessary truths of Divine Revelation ; 
it maintains the necessity of belief in God, in the Incarnation of 
Jesus Christ, the Atonement and Resurrection, the duty of every 
man to know the divine law: and to obey it from the heart. 
But it lays no unreasonable demands upon the conscience; it 
leaves the judgment free to exercise itself upon these truths, 
and makes it possible for the ordinary man to be in the truest 
sense a child of God as well as a child of this present world. 
It makes a discreet compromise between God and the devil. 
And an Englishman revels in this consciousness of a sober, 
rational, compromising religion which enables him to make the 
very best of this world while never for a moment losing hold 
upon those necessary truths which, on the most ample 
warrants of Holy Scripture, secure to him the other also. 
And he glories in the liberty of his conscience, the right of 
private judgment in matters of Religion, and this attitude of 
thought is as normal and natural to him as his interest in the 
weather or in the rise and fall of his stocks and shares. 
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But what is the real value of this religion? It is a 
possible attitude of mind only so long as Religion itself remains 
a mere matter of form and tendency, and the heart is not 
asking any deeper question: so long as belief rises no higher 
than the Sunday morning attendance at public worship. 
When once the deeper need of the heart is felt, the difficulty 
of Protestantism too becomes immediately apparent. For it will 
never be possible to rest a distressed mind on uncertainty, or 
to comfort a sin-stricken conscience with mere “ pious opinion.” 
Protestantism can never hope to secure the permanent alle- 
giance of really awakened and quickened hearts, and it is on 
this rock that it will evermore be found to suffer shipwreck. 
Let a conscience be fully and fairly roused, and a mind be 
determined to discover Truth, and it is not difficult to predict 
the result. It is scarcely ever in the direction of Protestantism, 
unless indeed the mind is in the end led to abandon its search. 
History unceasingly witnesses to this fact. 


It is an oft-repeated experience in the past half-century [says a well- 
known writer] that the ablest and most active of Anglican parish priests, 
the staunchest and most zealous of Anglican laity, sooner or later become 
the victims of doubt. Indeed, it almost appears to be a law of the 
supernatural life that when Anglicans reach a certain spiritual level in 
the Establishment, and when they obtain a high and true conception of 
the Church in the abstract, of her claims and their duty, then doubts in 
the Catholicity of the Anglican communion immediately arise. It is not 
so much that men and women cultivate doubts as that they are naturally 
subjected to them. They are attacked by doubts as by a disease. They 
are powerless to prevent them. These doubts, even when they begin 
in matters of secondary importance, produce a permanent effect. They 
either lead the inquirer to the true haven of safety, or they leave him 
helplessly stranded, a melancholy wreck of theological uncertainty and 
discontent, unsatisfied by his own communion and unassured by any 
other. 


And this very remarkable circumstance is due to the fact 
that the answer which Protestantism gives to the heart’s most 
searching question is vague and equivocal, and leaves the 
mind a prey to the most distressing doubts and perplexities. 
It is based upon a purely subjective conception of the Christian 
Religion, from which anything like final moral and intellectual 
certainty is of necessity excluded. And it must be clear to all 
really logical minds that, with the abseace of all reasonable 
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certainty, the very fundamental claim of the Christian faith to 
be a divine revelation of necessity disappears also. A dis- 
closure from without which, in its practical application, fails 
to throw a clear light upon those truths which the natural 
heart only faintly discerns, is no revelation at all. A doctrinal 
system which, by the admission of the disintegrating element 
of private opinion, removes the very possibility of attaining 
certainty cannot possibly hope to have a permanent hold upon 
the human heart. 

And there can be very little doubt that this element will 
gradually undermine Protestantism, and destroy what little 
life is still left in it. There are abundant signs in confirma- 
tion of the truth of this assertion. On the Continent it is 
practically already extinct, the “emancipated” mind having, 
by a natural process of evolution, shaken off any restraint from 
without which a divine revelation might be expected to impose. 
“In a dreadful but infallible succession,” as Newman says, 
“it has become Unitarian, Deist, Pantheist, and Sceptic.” 
And the same process is most certainly now going on within 
the pale of the Anglican Church. The sense of uncertainty 
pervades the entire Establishment, and with the more thoughtful 
and educated classes the performance of public acts of religious 
faith and worship is of purely outward and social significance. 
They believe in the Church as a respectable institution, and in 
the Articles and the Creeds in the sense that they do not 
disbelieve them ; but they have the vaguest possible ideas as 
to the relation in which belief may be expected to stand to 
the moral life. Not one Englishman in twelve could write 
down, in a clear comprehensive way, what he does believe 
respecting the Creeds and the Sacraments. He observes a 
discreet reserve when he is questioned, and takes pains not to 
commit himself. He is, for the most part, quite innocent of 
any deep-seated conviction firmly rooted in the very fibres of 
his soul and restraining both his heart and his will. This 
only becomes apparent from a more intimate knowledge of life 
in the Church of England as it really is, and from exceptional 
opportunities of gauging the moral value of the Creed which 
is so liberally professed. 

And this negative religious attitude is the very thing that 
might be looked for in a system whose strength lies in 
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vagueness of doctrine and which subsists on compromise. It 
is but the reflected condition of the mind of the Church and 
of the clergy. It is at all times difficult to say, with any- 
thing like definiteness, what any particular clergyman really 
believes. His doctrine, it is known, is largely dictated by the 
force of circumstances and his immediate surroundings, and 
there is no guarantee whatever that he will teach next month 
what he is teaching this. He may, in a year’s time, become a 
High Churchman or an Evangelical, and repudiate the doc- 
trines to which he had up to a certain time stood committed. 
The absence of all authority facilitates this fatal disintegration, 
and hastens the process by which all definite doctrine dissolves 
itself away. 

The Anglican Church, therefore, in spite of its hold upon 
the public mind and its social influence, will never be capable 
of answering the heart’s question. It escapes the difficulty by 
ignoring it, and by incessantly performing delicate feats of 
mental gymuastics. 

There remains but the answer of the Catholic Church. 
And it is difficult to see what other answer can finally hope to 
take its place. The tenor of its message has undergone no 
change, simply because the human heart is unchangeable and 
Divine Truth and God are unchangeable. It is not easy to 
understand how intelligent men, who know something of 
human life, can overlook this significant fact. What Protestants 
regard as the weak element in Rome’s divine philosophy is its 
very strongest point. It is the absence of this element which 
is working the dissolution of the Protestant Creed. From 
what portion of Scripture could any unprejudiced rationally 
minded person deduce taat favoured fashionable doctrine, that 
Divine Truth must adapt itself to the changing conditions and 
circumstances of life and be interpreted according to the 
specific needs of a particular age? How can the Divine 
Doctrine be or remain the salt of the earth if it is incessantly 
engaged in making compromises with the spirit of the world ? 
It is only by retaining its primitive purity and fulness, that 
it can act upon man’s moral nature amidst the varying con- 
ditions and environments of his life. It is its very rigidity 
which can alone substantiate its claim to be of a supernatural 
character and origin. Is there any known truth in the natural 
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world which admits of modification and adaptation to circum- 
stances ? Unhappily our modern critics and Christian philoso- 
phers are apt to forget that however much the conditions of 
human life may change, the heart of man does not change, and 
that its fundamental moral needs are much the same in every 
age and in every degree of culture. 

And the Catholic Creed will be the Creed of the future, 
because it not only fully recognises this need, but it has the 
only effective means of permanently satisfying it. The 
Catholic Church has never wavered in the declaration of the 
central doctrine of the wickedness of the human heart and the 
perverseness of the will, She has never allowed herself to be 
led astray by an attractive and dominating philosophy. She 
has never doubted that the heart, really loyal to itself, was 
bound some day to look about for shelter and security and 
for a more accurate interpretation of those mysterious prompt- 
ings so apt to disquiet and unsettle it. In good and bad 
report she has held fast to that unpalatable doctrine of 
sin, upon the full recognition of which any intelligible concep- 
tion of redemption and reconciliation can alone be built up. 
She has persisted in calling good good and evil evil, and by 
sternly refusing to make any compromise with the “ Zeit- 
geist ” remained in the truest sense the salt of the earth. 

And this is very strikingly illustrated by the fact, that in 
so many instances the apostles and teachers of some fashionable 
negative philosophy of life have, in the end, themselves returned 
to her bosom, not infrequently after years of wandering in 
wild and desert places, and after the most prolonged effort to. 
convince the heart of the trustworthiness of the conclusions of 
the intellect. This strange mental phenomenon of a wise and 
learned man returning to the ‘bondage and ignorance” of 
the Catholic faith is to this day a source of wonder to super- 
ficial thinkers. But it is after all a very natural phenomenon, 
and one which will most certainly occur again and again 
so long as men allow the wisdom of this world to over- 
shadow the elementary moral truths engraved in their hearts. 
It is the misdirected intellect in its pride which alienates. 
the soul from the Christian faith ; it is the still small voice 
of the heart which recalls it to its allegiance. 

And a heart which has passed through such an experience: 
will never find rest in a communion which does not call sin 
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by its proper name, and which consequently leaves the very root 
of the matter untouched. Earnest, spirit-guided men who 
really know themselves and the possibilities for good or evil 
of their nature, look for stern and straightforward treatment : 
they infinitely prefer to have things called by their right name. 
They feel instinctively, that a wound cannot heal if it be 
merely plastered over: if it be not first cleansed and probed 
and freed from extraneous impurities and defilements. 

And the Catholic Church has the only effective means of 
healing the heart’s wounds which she has laid open. If she 
is clear and emphatic in her fundamental doctrine of sin, she 
is equally certain and clear in her statements respecting God's 
grace and love. She has something definite to tell of His 
character, His relation to the world both in the sphere of 
nature and of grace: of His compassion for men exhibited in 
an intelligent scheme of redemption and restoration. She 
sets forth with scrupulous care and exactness every part and 
fragment of that Divine Deposit which the providence of God 
has committed to her care, and never stammers or hesitates in 
declaring the whole counsel of God. 

Catholicism represents the objective as well as the subjective 
side of the Christian faith. It takes the mind away from 
itself and points to the Source of life and power outside itself, 
enabling it to escape its own varying conceptions and imaginings. 
It provides a sure stay and support for the wayward, changeful 
heart to rest upon. It does not, like Protestantism, speak in 
a vague abstract way of Christian truths which somehow or 
other must be fitted into the moral life, but upon which the 
intellect may legitimately exercise itself ; but it seizes a truth 
in its integrity, presents it vividly to the mind by concise and 
terse definition, and makes it possible for the soul to apprehend 
it and assimilate it. It expresses itself in definite acts, by 
which the spiritual nature is brought into immediate and living 
touch with the Source of its life. It does not talk of recon- 
ciliation of the alienated human heart with God ; but it effects 
it by a definite process and transaction, exhibiting the reality 
and objectivity of redemption and the practical effect of divine 
grace upon the soul. It does not merely promise peace but it 
imparts it. It demonstrates the reality of the gift by removing 
the doubt and disquietude of the soul. 

And it is on these grounds that the Catholic faith will most 
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certainly be the Creed of the future. Men cannot fail to 
recognise its claims the moment the veil of bias and prejudice 
is lifted, and the heart recovers the power of acting in obedience 
to its normal instincts. Certitude in Religion isa fundamental 
human necessity, and the Catholic Church alone is in a position 
to supply it. In the end it is not really a question of this 
doctrine or the other, of salvation by works or salvation by 
faith—few persons have time and opportunity to form an 
accurate judgment on such abstruse and controverted points. It 
is a matter of fundamental conceptions, of listening to a human 
or a divine voice. Oneis soft and indulgent and compromising, 
but its sound is uncertain and hesitating. The other is stern, 
but clear and certain and emphatic, and speaking in tones in- 
viting confidence und trust. Can we doubt as to the ultimate 
choice of a really earnest and properly instructed mind ? 

There are already abundant signs that a great reaction is 
at hand in the world of religious thought. The National 
Church is destroying itself by its internal feuds and dissensions, 
and the more thoughtful amongst its adherents are growing 
conscious that it speaks with uncertain sound because it has 
made shipwreck of the faith. Inherited prejudice and social 
disadvantage alone are still barring the way. But these two 
are yielding rapidly before newly awakened interest and the 
spirit of freer and fuller inquiry. There is a most decided 
stirring amongst the dead bones. 

It may be true, as some are so eager to demonstrate, that 
the Church can so far show no appreciable numerical increase 
in this country : that it is as yet impossible to point to figures 
and tables. But what if we admit this fact? We can surely 
afford toadmitit. All the world knows what difficulties stand 
in the way of an open individual confession of faith. It is 
after all an infinitely more hopeful and significant sign that a 
radical change is passing over the mind of this country respect- 
ing the Catholic faith, and that the old misconceptions and 
misrepresentations are being discredited by all really instructed 
and intelligent men. What are statistics by the side of the 
remarkable religious movement of this present age, witnessing 
as it does once more to the divine character and indestructi- 
bility of the Catholic faith ? 

VIATOR. 


























Art. VIT.—ALLELUIA’S STORY. 


De quibus nos humillimas, 
Devotas atque debitas, 
Deo dicamus gratias—Allelu’ia ! 
End of ‘ O filii et file.” 
ITH its Hebrew refrain taken up for chorus by the 
people in the way of triple acclamation after every 
verse, the annual singing of this Easter Hymn of our prayer- 
books, especially as sung in French churches, vividly recalls 
the hymnal service of the Temple, known as the Paschal or 
Egyptian Hallel. Named Hallel because the Psalms com- 
posing it were pre-eminently Psalms of praise (Hallal), this 
most ancient of the Temple services was called the Paschal, or 
the Kgyptian, to distinguish it from another Alleluiatic service 
(Hallel Haggadol), generally known as the Great Hallel. The 
latter, composed of other Psalms, and much longer, was sung 
on extraordinary occasions of thanksgiving, while the Paschal 
Hallel was regularly sung during the annual service of the 
Passover, when the Paschal lambs were being slain according 
to the enactment first made in Egypt for the sacrificial rite in 
virtue of which the Passing-over or saving of God’s people was 
effected (see Ex, xii, 21, and ii. Paral. xxx. 17). 

As to the liturgical order of this Paschal service of praise, 
it was chanted at the sacrifice of the first and second Pasch 
(Pesach), after the daily sacrifice on the first day of the 
Passover, after the morning sacrifice on the Feast of Pentecost 
as well as on each of the eight days of the Feast of Tabernacles 
and the eight days of the Feast of Dedication—making in all 
twenty days. On twelve of these it was sung with special 
solemnity, to musical accompaniment, and must have been a 
most impressive service, The Levites chosen for the recital 
took their stand before the altar and there chanted the 
appointed sequence of Psalms, verse after verse, telling of the 
glories of Israel through the favour of Jehovah. After every 
pause, the servants of the Temple with the choir of Levites 
and the assembled multitudes burst forth into solemn Alle- 
luias; those who could play on the musical instruments then 
allowed swelling the chorus with their strains. 
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Owing to the grandeur of the Temple service of which 
Alleluia was thus such a characteristic utterance, no word of 
their language in the minds of the Jewish people, was asso- 
ciated with such thoughts of “glory and power.” Always, 
indeed, it told of the glory of Israel and the power of the 
House of David, but it was always through the act of Jehovah. 
For “ Allelu’ia ” always meant Gloria in excelsis Deo! It said 
always, “‘ All-hail to Jehovah !” 

When, as that form of acclamation, it was first introduced 
into the Hebrew liturgy, it is now impossible to ascertain. 
Some rather positively assert it was by the prophet Aggeus 
on the occasion of laying the foundation-stone of the second 
Temple or at its dedication; and this in accordance with the 
prophecy of Tobias that then it should be sung through the 
streets of Jerusalem, or, in the vivid language of the original, 
the streets of Jerusalem should sing it. Yet would not this 
rather imply that in the time of Tobias it was already Israel's 
consecrated acclamation? Many are content with assuming 
that its presence in the liturgy dates from the institution of 
the Paschal Hallel. But when was that instituted? In his 
‘“‘ Encyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” Kitto thus tersely puts 
the state of our knowledge on the point: “Some of the 
Talmudists affirm that it was instituted by Moses, others say 
that Joshua introduced it, others derive it from Deborah, 
David, Hezekiah, Hananiab, Mishael, and Azariah.” We see 
clearly enough from II. Paral, xxxv. 15, that the custom of 
chanting a Hallel, in the sense of “Service of Praise,” 
while the Paschal lambs were being slain, was already in 
vogue in the days of Josias, and the custom is stated to be 
“according to the commandment of David.” But was that 
the Hallel in question, and did Alleluia (Hallelu’iah) form a 
part of it ? 

All on the subject we really know for certain is that the 
mystic word appears for the first time in the Psalter at the 
head of the Psalm Conjfitemini Domino (civ.), according to 
the Vulgate, which, as usual, here follows the Septuagint; but 
at the end of the previous Psalm, according to the Hebrew 
text, in this followed by the English Protestant version. 
Then, it may be asked, to which of the two Psalms does it 
properly belong? To which was it transferred from the other 
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in the course of copying? Or was it not originally attached 
to both? Apart from the combined authority of the Septuagint 
and Vulgate, viewing the question from a purely exegetical 
point of view, and for reasons wholly intrinsic to the text, the 
acclamation would seem to belong only to the opening of 
Confitemini, This, too, appears to be at present the commonly 
received opinion, even in quarters where the Vulgate is not 
regarded as we naturally regard it. Perhaps the most gene- 
rally esteemed non-Catholic commentary at present in use is 
that series of individual expositions known as the “ Expositor’s 
Bible.” Three volumes of the series are given to the Psalter 
alone, and there, treating of the first verse of the Psalm which 
in the Vulgate opens with the Hebrew acclamation, the 
commentator simply says: ‘It is a reasonable conjecture that 
the Hallelujah at the end (7.c., as given in his version) of 
Psalm civ., where it is superfluous, properly belongs to the 
Psalm cv.” (i.¢., to Confitemini as the Vulgate has it). Now 
we read (I. Par. xvi. 8) that the opening part of this Psalm 
Confitemini was sung during the great service of praise when 
David had the “ Ark of the Lord” placed in the tabernacle, 
and had appointed Levites to minister before it who, remem- 
bering His works, should “ glorify and praise the Lord Goi of 
Israel.” We may fairly conclude that then at least Alleluia 
was part of the Hebrew liturgy, as its import in the Psalter 
is admittedly liturgical. I say ‘then at least,” for, personally, 
I am of opinion that more should be said. Besides reasons 
proper to the very text of the Psalter or drawn from a purely 
philological consideration of the word itself, data both of 
Christian and Jewish tradition, it seems to me, all point to the 
conclusion that it belonged to the Hebrew liturgy from the 
beginning. 

But there is a fact in the history of its liturgical use, 
a phase of Alleluia’s story, more interesting to us than that 
implying such great antiquity, or that associated with the 
thought of the grandeur of the Temple service, of which at 
its grandest it was such a characteristic utterance. This is 
the one implying its first Christian presentation: that it 
formed part of the annual celebration in Hebrew homes known 
as the ‘‘ Paschal supper,” at which was eaten a portion of one 
of the lambs slain in the morning service of the Passover. 
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On this occasion the Hallel was divided into two parts, one 
sung at the beginning and the other at the end of the meal. 
The second of these commenced with the verse Non nobis 
of the Psalm Jn Evitu (to use the words of the Vulgate). 
Now, it is traditionally beiieved, and an independent study of 
the subject will show how rationally believed, that this second 
part of the Paschal Hallel was the hymn, or rather hymnal 
service, which, according to St. Matthew (xxvi. 30), our 
Lord with his Apostles sang at the end of the Last Supper; 
when, we may say, the first Mass was celebrated, when the 
first children of the Church made their first Communion and 
her first sacrificing ministers got their divine commission. 

Referring to the hymnal service here mentioned by St. 
Matthew, Dean Alford in his commentary on the Greek Testa- 
ment, speaks of it as the “ Great Hallel.” So does Smith in 
his Bible Dictionary. And so, I notice, do English writers 
generally when commenting on this passage or referring to the 
tradition that connects the service here spoken of with the 
Jewish “ Hallel.” Possibly the confusion arose from the fact 
that it is the greater part of the Hallel known to have been 
prescribed for the occasion. But this would not justify our 
calling it “The Great Hallel,” since there was, as we have 
noticed, another Alleluiatic service by way of distinction called 
‘* The Great,” and which began just where that second part 
of the Paschal Hallel stopped. ‘The question, however, of 
proper nomenclature is of comparatively little consequence 
when it is admitted that the hymnal service spoken of by 
St. Matthew is none other than the Alleluiatic service which 
regularly concluded the Paschal supper, and opened with the 
words of Jn Ezxitu Israel, so familiar now to Christians of 
English speaking countries, if only as those beginning the 
after-dinner service of song on great festive occasions—Non 
nobis Domine, non nobis—“ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
bat unto Thy Name give glory.” 

This Psalm concluded with the verse: “ But we that live: 
bless the Lord (in the Hebrew text Jah), henceforth and for 
ever, Allelu’iah”, The service then proceeded with the Psalm 
Dilexi, that beautiful, and in this case, most touchingly 
applicabie address to Heaven from the faithful soul whom 
“the sorrows of death have compassed.” The next Psalm 
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Credidi, in the Hebrew text forming one with Dilexi and 
ending with the divine acclamation, was followed by Laudate 
Dominum omnes gentes, which, it will be noticed, is now that 
of the Church’s solemn grace after meals. According to the 
Hebrew text it ends with the words Ve'aemeth Jehovah 
leholam : Hallelwiah—* and the truth of Jehovah for ever: 
Allelu’ia!” Before ‘‘for ever” English versions insert 
‘‘remaineth” or “ endureth.” To make sense, the genius of 
modern languages as well as that of Greek and Latin requires 
the insertion of some such word. But, without it, through 
our acclaiming Go Bragh, we thoroughly understand the force 
of the strong Hebrew form. 

Some think that the Psalm Zaudate terminated the hymnal 
service of which we speak and which thus concluded with the 
sacred acclamation, as in the Hebrew text it actually concludes 
the Psalm. Certainly old writers mostly give the next Psalm 
as the first of the Great Hallel; still as finale of the Paschal 
Hallel they give that same Psalm (Conjfitemini) with its stirring 
series of responses ending with “for ever!” in reply to 
Alleluia’s call, Perhaps harmony for both opinions may be 
found in the supposition that at least in private celebrations 
the short Psalm Zaudate sometimes concluded this hymnal 
service, and did at the last supper. The Church’s selection 
of it for grace after meals would seem to countenance that. 
supposition. But this part of the question is of quite 
secondary importance. For Alleluia’s story the main thought 
to retain is that the hymnal service sung after the Last Supper 
of Christ with His disciples, as tradition has it, was the 
second part of the Paschal Hallel with its Alleluiatic acclama- 
tions. 

Christendom naturally treasured the memory of that post- 
communion service, and the thought of it may well be said 
to have had much to do with the Church’s fondness for this 
Hebrew word, be the language of her liturgy or the vernacular 
of her children at any given time or place what they may. 
Some would attribute such fondness to the traditional feeling 
in regard to it on the part of the first Christians who were 
converted Jews, others rather to the part the word plays in 
the divine service of St. John’s Revelation. Rather should 
we not attribute it to all three together, or, with still deeper 
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insight into the word’s truth, to the influence of the spirit 
self-uttered through it on each of these occasions, self- 
uttering through it always, always hallowing the Name of the 
Lord ? 

T. J. O’Manony, D.D. 


Norre.—For further details regarding points merely touched on here, see 
Maimonides: ‘‘ lod Ha-Chezaka,” &c., sections vii. and viii. ; the Latin trans- 
lation of Maimonides is the only one I have seen, but I understand portions 
have been done into English. See also Bartolocci, “ Biblioteca Magna Rab- 
binica,” vol. ii, 227-241, and Herzfeld: ‘Geschichte des Volkes Israel,” vol. 
ii. p. 169. Or see the ‘‘ Life of our Lord,” by L’Abbé Fouard, vol. ii. chap. iv. 
art. 1, on the ‘‘ Judaical Ritual of the Passover.’’ The English translation of 
L’Abbé Fouard’s book is decidedly good, but, if possible, it ought to be read 
in the original, for it is a work of singular clearness and purity of diction, as 
well as of thoroughly up-to-date erudition. 


























Art. VIIIL—PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
TOUCHING CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, COREA, BURMA, ETC. 

BY A NON-CATHOLIC. 


EKING was the first place I went to after my arrival in 
China in 1869. There, of course, everything, including 
the missionary question, was new to me, For the first four 
months—the summer months—we all lived out at “ the hills,” 
Peking being a disagreeable place both to every sense and in 
-every sense during the hot weather. Missionaries are on quite 
a different footing in Peking to what they are at the ports or 
in the interior. There is, or at least there was then, abso- 
lutely no European society in the Manchu metropolis except 
that made up of officials and missionaries. Just as on a 
desert island each individual stands upon his own merits and 
one man is as good as another, so in Peking the ministers of 
-diplomacy met daily on even terms with the ministers of religion, 
and (as indeed happened with one of them in 1895) had to resign 
their membership of the club if they were dissatisfied with the 
action of the missionary or the student committee. In fact, 
the pleasantest social meetings were at the missionary houses, 
for there no questions of rank and precedence could intrude, 
even if it had been desired to obtrude them. The Protestant 
missionaries, from June to October, occasionally took the air, as 
we lay mortals did, at the hills. Some remained always in town, 
and the airings were in any case of course taken for a shorter 
time than in our case, and turn by turn, The Catholic mis- 
sionaries invariably remained in Peking with their flocks, and, 
unlike the Protestants, dressed in Chinese clothes, pigtail in- 
cluded. On one occasion I even saw a native picture of the 
Passion, in which the two thieves wore the Manchu queue ; but, 
on the other hand, I once visited a Coptic church in Cairo and 
noticed a similar picture in which even the central figure was 
black, There is nothing outrageous or blasphemous in this, 
when it is reflected that each nation naturally most respects its 
-own physical exterior, and, in its pristine simplicity, endeavours 
to give expression with adequate dignity to a noble subject. 
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The most prominent—I may say, indeed, by the light of 
their later services, the most distinguished—Protestant mis- 
sionaries either held educational posts under the Chinese 
Government, or passed much of their time in the study of 
Chinese, their wives doing most of the school work. The men 
of course preached on Sundays in Chinese, and I remember 
going once to hear such a sermon: it is difficult for a foreigner 
to avoid making absurd blunders with so refractory a language, 
and I noticed one myself. The Catholics are more wary about 
committing themselves, and generally leave the homilies to 
natives. At least half the Protestants were Americans. The 
medical missionary, however, was British, and certainly suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a very beneficial influence in Peking, even 
amongst the princely families. The chaplain of the Legation 
(now a bishop) was somewhat dissatisfied with his diplomatic 
and consular flock, on account, amongst other things, of our 
predilection for high-class music, and he soon resigned his 
salary, if not his place, so that we all became black sheep for 
a time. I never heard of a “missionary row” of any sort 
during my two years and a half at Peking. The distinguished 
labours of Schaal and Verbiest have left what the Chinese call 
a ‘‘ fragrant aroma ” round Catholic enterprise there, notwith- 
standing the disputes of the last century between the rival 
“regulars” concerning the precise religious significance of 
Confucian and ancestor worship, and the consequent misunder- 
standings and persecutions. -When I was at Peking, the old 
cathedral still stood in the position sanctioned by the Emperor 
K’ang-hi, though shut out from the imperial view by a hideous 
high wall, in the ‘‘ Forbidden City ;” but of late years, in 
consequence of the wise and conciliatory action of his holiness 
Pope Leo XIII., it has, I believe, been pulled down and 
transferred, together with the whole establishment of the 
Missions Eirangiews, to a spot @utside the An- -ting Gate, if I 
am not mistaken, near to where Ricci lies buried. 

The main impression left upon me after two years’ resi- 
dence was that the Protestant missionaries in and around 
Peking did much good in the following way: They taught 
poor children to be clean, speak the truth, and behave them- 
selves modestly, chastely, and quietly ; they translated various 
books into Chinese, and these books were, of course, and stil} 
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are, exceedingly useful in teaching the rudiments of science 
and general knowledge; they discouraged vice, whether in 
the form of opium-smoking, sexual laxity, dram-drinking, 
gambling, foot-squeezing, money-squeezing, or what not; and 
they were very useful as interpreters to those Legations which 
had no proper staff of theirown. As to the adult male converts, 
I could never convince myself they were in earnest. I had 
several converts for teachers ; one old man in particular I re- 
member, with a very red nose. I used—it was the custom— 
to give him a glass of Dutch gin and a Manilla cigar to bring 
out his anecdotal powers ; and as he raised the gin to his nose 
he used to make some sly joke about his Christian scruples. 
On one occasion I remember his saying that heaven was miao- 
miao wu ping (a misty conception) ; in fact, he used to preach 
to me the absurdity of the whole doctrine as though I were 
partly responsible for it, The Catholic missionaries in China 
go on quite a different tack: they live a life of complete 
seclusion. Many of them being regulars, or following analogous 
rules, it is sufficient to say that their mode of life is just what 
it would be in Europe, except that they invariably wear 
Chinese clothes and pigtails. But in Peking the Missions 
Etrangéres could hardly be described as “ regular” clergy ; 
nor, again, are their ways quite those of the “secular” clergy 
of Europe. ‘This, however, is a theological point I am incom- 
petent to discuss. The Catholic priests were always ready to 
crack a joke over a bottle of wine, and, though their creature 
comforts were fewer, had none of the austerity of the Protes- 
tants; their manner of life was much more disciplined and 
self-denying. The Chinese mind cannot conceive any priest- 
hood apart from celibacy; as a rule, they treat their own 
priesthood with a mixture of contempt and respect, varying 
according to circumstances and locality. In most parts of 
China the social position of a Buddhist priest is not unlike 
that of the mutes, who, in bygone days, were a prominent 
feature in our English funerals. So long as they are per- 
forming functions and are attired in functional costume, they 
are regarded with more awe than contempt; no one knows or 
cares anything of their origin ; but the moment they do any- 
thing wrong (or are caught at it, for in China, as elsewhere, 
it is the being caught that does the mischief), this slumbering 
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contempt is rapidly metamorphosed into vengeful hostility. 
The religious feeling in the vast empire of China varies as 
much from province to province as it does in Europe; yet 
everywhere the Catholic method appeals more readily than the 
Protestant to the Chinese view of what is right. Still, it is 
unfair to accuse the Protestant missionaries of enjoying too 
much comfort. The ordinary comforts of a British labouring 
man’s home are viewed as luxuries in China. A clean cur- 
tained glass window, instead of a paper one full of holes; a 
snow-white bed with tasteful hangings and counterpane, in- 
stead of a greasy mat with a bamboo pillow; an airy site with 
a neat garden, instead of a dirty hovel in which pigs and hens 
are at home as much as their masters; and, above all, a pretty 
wife and children; these ordinary creature comforts of the 
most modest English household suggest inordinate wealth and 
luxury to the Chinese mind. It is true, then, the Protestant 
missionaries live in Juxury as compared with their Chinese 
surroundings ; but they certainly do not live more comfortably 
than they would do at home, nor so expensively as do other 
Europeans in China. Notwithstanding this, it cannot be denied 
that they do not frequently cross the line, as the Catholics do, 
in the reverse direction, and level themselves down, in creature 
comforts, to the Chinese standard; hence they do not obtain 
the same credit for self-abnegation. 

It was while at Peking in 1870 that I heard of the terrible 
missionary massacre at Tientsin. The French were the chief 
sufferers, but unfortunately at that moment France was in the 
throes of a war with Prussia. Of course the missionaries and 
the poor nuns were entirely blameless of evil: the utmost that 
they can, retrospectively, be charged with was indiscretion, in 
view of Chinese superstition, in their practice of buying up 
abandoned children or orphans; and, again, the French con- 
sul, who paid the penalty for it with his life, was somewhat 
imprudent and over-excited in his attempts to stay the mis- 
chief. During my year’s stay in Tientsin, just after this, I 
saw a good deal of the missionaries, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant. I do not remember any missionary disturbances 
taking place in the immediate neighbourhood, and the general 
position of missionaries vis-a-vis of other Europeans was much 
as in Peking, except that, the other Europeans being chiefly 
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mercantile and busy, the disposition to associate with mission- 
aries was less; and consequently the Protestant missionaries 
kept more aloof, and took rather a severe view of the pecca- 
dilloes of their compatriots. This is always unfortunate. No. 
doubt European sinners require as much gpiritual attention in 
China as do Chinese sinners ; but they are apt to resent per- 
sonal interference which would not be offered in the larger 
field at home. Hence the Chinese ask themselves why men 
who teach persons how to be good are not more appreciated 
and respected by their own people; how it is that Europeans 
(as they did then more than they do now) live openly in a 
way which their pastors condemn ; how it is that missionaries 
and merchants keep so much apart, and speak with so little 
respect of each other? These, at least, were the points of 
view submitted to me by my red-nosed Christian friend as he 
sipped his gin and water—or rather the neat article. 

My next experiences were at Hankow. Here most of the 
missionaries lived at Wuchang, the provincial capital on the 
opposite side of the river. At that time Wuchang was con- 
sidered rather a dangerous place, and there were frequent 
complaints lodged at the British and United States Consulates 
of popular ill-treatment of the missionaries. I used to visit 
them all; and here I must repeat that none of the Protestant 
missionaries at Wuchang lived a “life of luxury.” Most of 
them having wives, it followed as a matter of course that these. 
wives, being English or American ladies of some education, 
had to be decently housed. Native life in China is not very 
decent. There is no real privacy, no cleanliness, no sanitary: 
precaution, no idea of treating women as equals. Hence, com- 
pared with the native surroundings, the neatness which every 
good English housewife delights to lavish on her home has (it 
had even to me) the appearance in China of extravagance and 
luxury. Often, in my later career, when Chinese mandarins 
have visited me in my improvised consulate—it has nearly 
always been my lot to live in native houses slightly Euro- 
peanised—they have said to me: “ How clean everything is! 
How very luxurious you Europeans are! Fancy having tapes- 
try under the feet!” And this in reference to a ramshackle 
old building that was considered by the Government unfit for. 
a married consular officer to live in. By contrast with the. 
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‘luxury ” of the Protestants at Hankow, the Italian priest in 
charge of the Franciscan mission (friars minor) lived in the 
humblest style. I used to go and sit with him too, He wore 
a shabby old cassock from one year’s end to the other ; lived 
on about £1 a month; took his cigar and glass of wine, or 
any other good things (when he could get them for nothing), 
and never spent a cent on himself if he could not. The French 
consul used to invite all Catholic missionaries to breakfast on 
Sundays. All this self-denial is very proper and nice. But 
surely it does not follow that, because one man is bound by 
the rule of his order to be an ascetic and a celibate, others who 
start out on quite a different basis are to be blamed for not 
doing the same? Still, there the facts were: the Catholics 
jived a humble, penurious life, feeding chiefly on rice and 
cabbage or skinny chickens ; the Protestants were all comfort- 
ably housed, and saw very little of native life except in their 
own chapels and schools. Old Father Angelo and I were great 
cronies. 

I next spent the best part of a year at Kewkiang. There 
one of the China Inland Mission colporteurs used to complain 
to me periodically of ill-treatment in the interior, The China 
Inland Mission is the only Protestant one I know of that 
clothes its members in pigtails and petticoats; there may be 
others now, but I never came across them. Even the ladies 
used to wear an adapted Chinese dress; but the effect was so 
unnatural, I may almost say indecent, that they soon gave it 
up. It is positively degrading to see the fresh frank face of 
a tall, light-haired Englishwoman in Chinese trousers, or even 
in the skirt which some Chinese women wear so as to conceal 
the trousers. This unfortunate missionary used to turn up at 
Kewkiang with the scared expression of a hunted hare. His 
method was to go with a load of books and tracts in a 
boat, sally out (unti! a brickbat drove him back) into the 
streets of busy towns, try to sell his tracts and preach (in very 
lame Chinese), and thus gain matter for his reports to his 
managers on the progress of the mission. The man was 
thoroughly conscientious, and did his thankless work bravely, 
but he was always handicapped by the feeling that his own 
authorities thought him a nuisance, which indeed he was. 
I used to do my best for him, but it was a wretched business, 
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and I felt I had no reasonable ground to stand upon in 
insisting that he should be protected during his raids upon 
the ungodly ; however, I did it. As a rule, the Inland Mis- 
sion abstains on principle from asking consular interference ; 
but sometimes, as in this case, it was unavoidable. Most of 
the other Protestants were Americans, comfortably ensconced 
in excellent European houses far away from the Chinese noises 
and smells. The men made occasional tours inland as preachers 
and colporteurs ; but Americans certainly do not take kindly 
to roughing it, and they are usually much better paid than the 
British, and more especially than the Inland Mission. The 
ladies did useful work in schools. The Catholics also had 
their church and bishopric upon the foreign settlement. They 
belonged to what is officially called the Congregation of the 
Mission, and I used often to go and talk with the old bishop, 
who, I see from the native papers, is still alive, and celebrat- 
ing his jubilee (1896). He used to smoke his cheap Chinese 
tobacco out of a Chinese copper pipe : the interior arrangements 
of the “ palace” were of the simplest ; almost as severe as those 
of a Jesuit establishment. Bishop and priests all wore Chinese 
clothes and pigtails. What they did in the interior I never 
inquired, but I believe they had numerous chapels, both in the 
large towns and in the lake villages, and made periodical visits 
1o them for purposes of inspection. There were 16,000 native 
Christians in the whole province; certainly there were not 
1600 Protestants; I doubt if there were 160. This province 
was decidedly a hostile one. 

Thence I went toCanton. There all the Protestant mission- 
aries, without exception, lived comfortably on the European con- 
cession, or at the hospital. I repeat I do not mean to say they 
were more comfortable than at home, but they did no “ rough- 
ing” it, and I had just as good a meal at their houses when, 
as was frequently the case, they hospitably invited me as (barring 
liquor) at my own or at the merchants’. Chapels were often 
attacked, both in the city and in the suburbs, but they were 
usually in charge of native priests. At Fatshan and the neigh- 
bouring towns there were frequent “missionary rows,” both 
Catholic and Protestant, but no heads were ever broken; after 
the usual amount of wrangling and threatening, compensation 
was generally forthcoming ; and so things dragged on. I once 
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went to the service at the chief American chapel, and, in com- 
pany with the Chinese present, partook of the ‘“ Sacrament.” 
We all remained in our seats whilst claret and water was handed 
round in a big glass jug or some such vessel. The service was 
all in Cantonese. Although I understood that dialect, I had 
some difficulty in following the theology ; but the preacher was 
fluent, and the congregation seemed orderly and interested. The 
school arrangements were excellent. The chief good mission- 
aries do is in disciplining the sloven Chinese thoughts, chasten- 
ing the social and moral tone, and inculcating orderliness of 
mind and body. I could never see that either the ignorant or 
the educated Chinese cared much for dogma. As the French 
priests used to say : Ce sont de tristes Chrétiens! The favourably 
disposed Chinese used to say to themselves: ‘‘ Here is a family 
of barbarians who state that they have come to do us good. It 
looks rather suspicious for a hairy barbarian, with a plump wife 
and chubby children, to come all this way over the seas on that 
account, especially as he knows most of us loathe the very sight 
of him. However, he has at last consented to arrange his men 
and his women on different sides of the chapel. His language, 
though obscure, is not injurious. He does not get drunk like 
sailors, nor smoke opium like we do; he even tells us how to get 
pills and cure ourselves of the vice. His wife and daughters are 
certainly very clean and pretty, as they go about their work in 
the chapel and schools. He tells us of a world to come where 
all are equal and welcome: it will not be particularly pleasant 
to meet barbarians there, but it is not a bad future for poor 
folks like ourselves. Our children are taught for nothing in the 
schools ; they learn English, andat Hong Kong may get billets 
of some sort”; and soon. Where the mischief comes in is when 
the missionary makes too much fuss about the sin of ancestor- 
“ worship ”—a very harmless bit of human nature ;—where he 
appears to protect his converts in their legal disputes ; where he 
unwisely assail Confucius and Mencius, whose doctrines can, 
with a little casuistry, be easily made to square with Christianity; 
where he buys up babies too willingly ; where he locks his place 
up instead of letting the public in freely ; where he gets hold 
of “ bad hats” as converts, and allows himself to be humbugged 
by them. It is the Medical Mission which is the great success 
at Canton. Even the most hostile Chinese admit that. No 
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attack, tomy knowledge, has ever been made upon the medical 
missionaries, some of whom I am proud to number amongst my 
most respected friends. All the missionaries in or near Canton 
—and their name is legion—share in the reflected glory of this 
magnificent hospital, which is, in a way, the chief civilising in- 
fluence in South China. The Catholics belong to the Missions 
Etrangéres, and have about 27,000 converts in the province. I 
met scores of this mission afterwards in other parts, It will 
suffice to say here that they live at Canton as frugally and simply 
as elsewhere. Asa rule they devote their whole lives to the 
work, and never go home. ‘They always wear Chinese attire; 
they are apt to keep aloof from Europeans, probably because 
the cathedral lies at some distance from the foreign concession ; 
but they give their consul plenty of work. 

On the occasion of my second period of service at Canton, I 
well remember one missionary incident, I was just finishing 
the solitary midday meal, known in the East as “tiffin,” when 
a letter was handed to me. It was from a French missionary, 
saying that the cathedral was about to be attacked. The 
cathedral is the most prominent structure in Canton, and its 
lofty spires (constructed, some say, in breach of an undertaking 
that they should not exceed a moderate height) have always 
been an eyesore to the more hostile of the natives. Long 
practice had naturally enabled me to write in Chinese ; so I took 
out a red visiting “card,” such as short official messages are 
often written upon in China, and reported the matter without 
much comment to the Viceroy, whose palace was three miles 
away. Both the British and the French consuls had gone to 
Macao that morning, but I wrote in my superior’s name. I had 
no sooner done that than another letter came, giving rather 


alarming details. I sent for the Chinese writer, and after 


half an hour despatched another messenger with a more formal 
document to the Viceroy. Chinese writers are so pedantic and 
slow with their brush, that in the matter of urgency it is often 
better to waive formal style and scribble off a few lines in 
pencil. My task was made the more difficult in that the affair 
‘was no business of the British consul, who, in any case, was not 
there. During the next three hours urgent messages from dif- 
ferent French missionaries kept arriving every half hour cr so, 


and the unhappy Viceroy was bombarded with pencil notes in 
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proportion, care being taken that no loophole for escaping re- 
sponsibility should be left to him, Then the French commander 
of one of the Viceroy’s gunboats came to wish me to authorise 
his ‘‘landing a force,” which I declined to do. The English 
commander of a similar gunboat came to offer his services. Next 
the Chinesé commander of the forces guarding the settlement 
came to ask what it was all about, and to ask for “ orders.” For 
five hours I did not move from my seat, and I suppose I must 
during that time have written twenty letters in French, English, 
and Chinese, besides receiving missionaries and others concerned. 
At last the Viceroy’s ‘‘final” came. He said: “I have over 
2000 troops on the spot, and I have been stoned by the mob 
myself ; I cannot possibly do more than assure you that neither 
the French missionaries nor the general settlement need be in 
danger if every one keeps quiet.” Up to that moment I had 
had no time to think of anything else, but it then all at once 
occurred to me that I ought now to tell the other Europeans. 
This sudden statement of mine that something had arisen in 
connection with the cathedral which necessitated the deploying 
of 2000 men naturally startled the Europeans. A meeting was 
held, defence measures were organised, a gunboat was sent for; 
all was quiet, and the next morning I was twitted with having 
got up a “scare” about nothing. However, two years later, a 
similar scare occurred ; the mob actually did reach the conces- 
sion ; several European houses were burnt and pillaged, the 
ladies had to take to the steamers; and two years were con- 
sumed in haggling about compensation. 

Between my two visits to Canton I spent a few months at 
Chinkiang. There I had only land cases to settle. The 
Catholic mission was a Jesuit one, and the Jesuits always succeed 
in managing their own affairs. I do not remember any prose- 
lytising Protestant missionaries at all, except that it was here 
I first saw some ladies of the China Inland Mission in 
native dress. There was one English medical missionary who 
did good work, but the land cases were conducted by corres- 
pondence through missionaries at some other port who had not 
yet entered upon the Chinkiang field. I also spent a short time at 
Foochow, and subsequently visited both Protestant and Catholic 
missions in the interior of Fu Kien province. The Protestant 
missionaries at Foochow have often been charged with “luxury.” 
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It is true they have a sanatorium or two of their own, one on 
the sea and one up a mountain ; but the climate necessitates 
an occasional change. The Catholic mission is Spanish. When 
I visited it, things were at rather a low spiritual ebb. The late 
massacres at _Kucheng (1895) prove that the Protestant mis- 
sionaries are willing to run great risks in the interests of what 
they consider to be the truth. But when I was there very 
little work was done inland. The celebrated Wu-shih Shan 
case was just beginning in the city itself. 

After this I spent a year in the “hotbed” of missionary 
success—the province of Sz Chuan, which contains 80,000 
Christians. French priests of the Missions Etrangéres are to be 
found in every large town, and, as I travelled thousands of 
miles, I made the acquaintance of many of them. In every 
single case they lived on a pittance varying (at present gold 
rates) from £2 to £3 a month per man. When I say that their 
houses were always neat, I speak comparatively, and from a 
Chinese point of view ; in no case was the “ luxury” greater 
than that of a Jesuit seminary in England; in some cases the 
missionary occupied a purely Chinese house: mud floor, straw 
mat for bed, paper windows, no “‘ comforts” of any description. 
An allowance of cheap French wine was supposed to be made, 
but it could not have been distributed regularly or evenly, for I 
was usually entertained, when I suddenly turned up, with a 
bottle of altar wine to celebrate the rare occasion. Whatever 
their poverty, these French missionaries invariably give you of 
their best. There were two, if not three bishops, but I only 
knew the one belonging to the eastern diocese of Chungking, 
although I often travelled in the others’ dioceses too, and stayed 
one night with M. Coupat, who afterwards was created a bishop. 
The Vicar-General lived just as simply as the other priests. I 
often went to smoke a pipe with him and hisstaff. They never 
any of them dared to go out of doors except in a closed sedan 
chair: the people were most hostile. I believe I was the first 
European who ever walked through the streets regularly in Euro- 
pean costume ; other lay Europeans had lived and occasionally 
walked there, but they thought it more prudent, as a rule, to 
remain indoors. But I liked exercise, though it was miserable 
work being hooted at all the time, and I persisted. Nemesis 
followed in due course, as will shortly appear. One amusing 
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incident occurred to me as I was travelling in the wildest part 
of Kwei Chou province (also under the Missions Etrangéres). I 
used to proceed on foot, wearing in summer time absolutely 
nothing put a pair of duck trousers and a gauze singlet, carrying 
an umbrella instead of wearing a hat. Of course I was always. 
covered with dust or mud, and, being usually both unwashed and 
unshaven, I did not present a very awe-inspiring appearance. 
My official blue four-bearer chair, with two spare bearers, two 
servants in chairs, each with a spare bearer, baggage coolies, and 
so on, brought up the rear at some distance, the policy of the 
chairmen being to discourage me as much as possible from 
taking rests in my chair. As I was approaching a tiny road- 
side temple, standing at the side of a mountain road, I saw a 
very respectable Chinaman dismount from a sleek mule and 
place himself in an expectant attitude. This is the proper 
behaviour of a gentleman to another gentleman, or to an offi- 
cial. 1 determined to ask him a few questions on local matters, 
but he turned out to be a French missionary. Of course he 
was delighted to meet a European. First of all he wanted to 
know what imperial ambassador it was that was coming. We 
both backed into the temple to let the great man come by. 
But first of all came my fat cook and Wang Erh (the same 
man who followed Captain Gill) both asleep in their chairs. No 
ambassador appearing after my cavalcade had filed past, I asked 
the missionary what he meant, on which he said: “ No one 
appears to bein the chair ; are youone of his suite?” It then 
transpired that the wings of popular report had transformed me 
into an “imperial ambassador,” and that we were both respect- 
fully standing aside to allow my cook and my two servants to 
pass by. I had some liquor with me, and regaled the good 
Father with a cigar as well. These meetings were always very 
interesting ; for news from Europe filters very slowly through 
these parts, and the “ hold-off” position in which for discipline’s 
sake converts are held precludes the familiar conversation of 
priests with Chinese, even if the native had anything particular 
to say. The French missionaries, at least in these missions, 
exact the utmost personal deference. No converts of any rank 
presume to sit down in the presence of a priest, unless invited. 
I, whoam rather democratic in my feelings, used to feel rather 
uneasy at the excessive deference shown me as I sat and con- 
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versed with a priest. Of course, as priests are supposed to be, 
in a way, under their consuls, and as Frenchmen habitually 
think more of official position than we do, the priests, if only 
for policy’s sake, could not well minimise my rank as a sub- 
ordinate consular official (as I then was). 

The Protestant missionaries of Chungking in my time all 
belonged to the China Inland Mission. They wore Chinese 
clothes, and all went freely about the streets. There was one 
lady dressed in Chinese ‘‘ compromise,” but she never walked 
out. These Protestants were pioneers, and did a great deal 
of useful work in rescuing would-be suicides. It will hardly 
be believed, but it is a fact, that within the walls of Chung- 
king alone the missionaries were sent for almost every day, 
sometimes twice or three times a day, to assist in rescuing 
would-be suicides, usually young women, from the effects of 
swallowing opium. Several of the Inland Mission had a smat- 
tering of medical knowledge, which, in a country like China, 
where quackery is the rule rather than the exception, soon rises 
to the dignity of medical learning. The excessive contempt 
felt, or at all events expressed, for Europeans, was somewhat 
mitigated by the good work done in this way. In short, if I 
were asked : “ What shall we missionaries do to save the souls 
of the Chinese ?” I should unhesitatingly reply, ‘‘ Fill their 
pockets with quinine, stomach-pumps, and eye-ointments.” The 
Catholics having been in sole possession for over a century, it 
was natural that the arrival of Inland missionaries should be 
viewed with jealousy. At the time I was there, French influ- 
ence in China was very low, having scarcely recovered from the 
reflex action of the Franco-German war. Moreover, the French 
bishops had for some years past been assuming a semi-official 
position which was considered by some, including their own 
official superiors, to border on arrogance. Hence for the present 
the bishop had gone home; only a Vicar-General was in charge, 
and the mot d’ordre had been given to “ draw in his horns.” 
There was a great deal of unrest and uneasiness both in the 
city and throughout the province; the town of Kiang-peh 
(opposite Chungking) was so hostile that it was dangerous even 
for a lay European to show himself there. I felt sorry to see 
that Protestants and Catholics were equally imprudent in ad- 
versely criticising each others methods, The French would speak 
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contemptuously of “les ministres et leurs Bibles,” whilst the 
Protestants would sneer at Confession andthe Mass. Neither 
side laid themselves out to do this. I may even say that in 
calm moments both sides felt the desire to be charitable, or at 
least saw the practical unwisdom of being uncharitable ; still, 
in competing for “‘ souls,” it was only human nature to use the 
handiest weapons. ‘The effect upon the Chinese was naturally 
disastrous; they used to say: “These foreigners charge each 
other with being in error; moreover, it appears from the news- 
papers that France will not tolerate regulars in her own country ; 
it looks as though France and England were both intriguing 
for political influence here.” Two or three years later the 
French made the fatal error of utilising the Christian element 
of Tonquin in their favour during the Franco-Chinese imbroglio 
there ; the effect of this was instantly felt in Sz Chuan, and 
one of the leading Chinese Christians at Chungking, a man 
who used to come and see me very often, was executed, in spite 
of the most desperate efforts on the part of the French Legation 
tosave him. The nominal charge was that he had unrighteously 
caused the death of a man in the street during an anti-Christian 
attack upon his own house. 

It was during the restless “‘ transition” period above described 
that an attack was made upon me. As the Vicar-General used 
to exchange visits with me, and as I used to call upon every 
French priest in every city I passed, an idea grew up that I 
was a sort of archbishop, or official inquisitor. I was also sup- 
posed to possess the power of seeing through mountains and 
rivers. I never troubled myself in the least about these things, 
until, one fine day, after a long period of anxious drought, I 
returned from a month’s journey to find that rumour had been 
unusually busy in my absence, and that superstitious malignity 
had marked me out for destruction. AsItook my daily after- 
noon walk, I noticed something unusual in the bearing of the 
excited crowds I passed, and whilst I was manceuvring as 
quietly as possible to return home, an old woman was suddenly 
dragged up and made to clasp my knees and ask for “ satisfac- 
tion.” I perceived at the same instant that my official servant 
was being surrounded by a ferocious mob. My experience of 
“mob rows” had already been considerable, so I at once 
detected a ‘‘ plant” of some sort, and I saw that my only chance 
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lay in extreme politeness. This succeeded, and I got safely 
home. Messengers were at once despatched to the authorities, 
announcing that within half an hour a great riot was certain. 
Whilst I was awaiting their action, a Protestant missionary 
came in to say that his house was being threatened, and that 
the people in the streets accused me of breaking a boy’s back. 
To cut the story short, the mob did arrive in half an hour, and 
my house was partly demolished ; but fortunately at almost the 
same moment the authorities also arrived with troops, and I 
received no worse injury than a couple of sprained ankles from 
a fall during the scrimmage. For three months after this the 
city was in a most excited state ; both Catholics and Protestants 
were threatened ; the drought continued, and popular rumour 
went on to charge me with having “stolen the golden duck from 
the sacred tank,” and thus brought on divine vengeance. I 
never quite understood what it was all about. After three 
months of weary inactivity things quieted down, and the autho- 
rities all over the province were forced by the Viceroy, who 
was a fairly just man, to mend their ways towards missionaries 
a little. About four years after that, however, a somewhat 
similar riot broke out ; the extensive premises of the Catholics 
were burnt down, as also my old house, the residence of my 
successor, who barely escaped with his life, and disturbances 
took place all over the province. Chungking is now an open 
port, and we may hope for better things since the American 
commission has (1895-6) visited the Viceroy’s capital. 

My next experiences were at Wénchow, on the coast. Of 
all places in China this was the last where a ‘“‘ missionary 
row ” would have been expected. The people were unusually 
mild; the town was a sort of sleepy hollow; the China 
Inland Mission (having a one-legged missionary at its head, 
which fact caused the people to imagine England was a one- 
legged country) had been in comparatively undisturbed 
possession for many years before the port was “ opened”; they 
were nearly all married and kept schools; and all went well 
until the French imbroglio disturbed men’s minds. Matters 
were not improved by the Commissioner of Customs being a 
Frenchman ; fortunately for himself he was withdrawn just 
before the storm came and only lost his property. But, in 
addition to that, the French Congregation of the Mission had 
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recently established a Catholic church under the care of an 
Italian priest, and either the Church Mission or the London 
Missionary Society (I forget which), had also sent a man. I 
was the only consul, and therefore all sects used to apply to 
me. The usual “ rows” were caused by Christians refusing 
to pay scot in celebration of ‘‘ heathenish ” feasts; or perhaps 
a non-Christian family would (knowing the mandarins’ fears. 
and prejudices) trump up some land squabble against a 
Christian. Under these circumstances it is sometimes difficult, 
both for missionaries and consuls, to hold aloof, notwithstanding 
their obvious risk of being charged with undue meddling ; 
because the Chinese authorities are seldom fair in any case; 
usually corrupt ; and are invariably hostile to Christians. Still, 
things dragged on, and it was always possible to patch up a 
modus vivendi. One evening shortly after the bombardment 
of the Foochow fleet and Arsenal by the French, I was sitting 
on my verandah smoking a reflective pipe, when I saw a bright 
light in the midst of the city. Instinctively I felt ‘here 
comes the crash.” In a few minutes my chief messenger, 
who lived in the city, crossed the river to my island, and told 
me the London Mission (or Church Mission ?) was in flames, 
and that all European houses were to be destroyed that night. 
In a few more minutes in came the chief Customs officials with 
their guns and cash-boxes, Meanwhile, flames broke out in 
half a dozen places, and before midnight three Inland Mission 
houses, two Customs residences, the Custom House itself, and 
the Catholic Mission had all been destroyed. All the Customs 
people were now with me except one, an ex-missionary, nearly 
eighty years of age, who had bravely gone alone to the assist- 
ance of the other missionaries. It was in the end thought 
better that the Customs people, who had already lost all their 
property, should put out to sea, the tumble-down old consulate 
really not being worth defending at the risk of so many lives. 
I, knowing the Chinese better, thought it safer, or at least 
more comfortable, to remain behind. Meanwhile, nothing was 
known of the fate of the missionaries. ‘To cut another long 
story short, the Chinese general with his gunboat and troops 
just turned up in time to save the Consulate; the Customs 
people were followed, at his order, by another gunboat, and 
were brought safely back next day, and later on three of the 
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missing men were delivered over to me, having escaped to the 
mandarins’ official residences with no more damage than a few 
bruises ; they looked like Red Indians, as we see them in 
America, squatting on the railway “ cars,” for they had no hats 
or decent clothes, and the mandarins had given each man a con- 
solatory present of a new red blanket and a roll of twenty 
dollars. The third day the Italian priest was also unearthed, 
an old “heathen” woman next door to his place having 
charitably hidden him inside a cord of wood. As soon as the 
first steamer came all the missionaries were packed off to 
Ningpo, the Italian priest rigged out in an old smoking cap of 
mine and a dressing-gown, and the others in equally scratch 
attire. Fortunately, the ladies had already been sent away to 
Ningpo in anticipation of riots, and so now nothing remained 
but to pay the piper after the night’s dance. No one was 
very angry. ‘There were five Powers concerned, besides the 
Inspectorate-General of Customs; yet so prompt were the 
mandarins (who in this case had not even the missionary’s one 
leg to stand on by way of justification, and frankly recognised 
the fact at once) in offering to pay full damages ($37,000 in all), 
that the representatives of the Powers as well as the Customs 
Inspectorate were only too glad to close the business at once ; 
in fact, almost the same courier took the news of the “ row ” 
and the settlement of it; it was a “record” case in its way, 
and was forgotten almost at once. I believe the same 
missionaries, except the one-legged one, who died later on, are 
still there, each provided with a nice new house instead of the 
old one, at China’s expense. 

Shortly after that I went to Corea, and amongst the 
passengers were two curious looking young Frenchmen ; the 
very expression of their calm, resigned faces suggested martyr- 
dom. They told me they were going as priests to Corea. 
The history of the Missions Etrangéres in Corea is one of the 
most touching in the annals of the propagation of the Faith. 
Almost certain death if discovered; absolute disguise and 
secrecy ; utter isolation and discomfort. The Coreans have a 
strange but convenient custom under which a man in mourn- 
ing wears a sort of rag or cloth curtain over his face, and 
must never speak or be spoken to; the capacious Corean hat 
and robe together with this curtain and a pair of large 
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spectacles, enable the missionaries to go about—in charge, of 
course, of friendly natives—quite undetected, and this has 
invariably been their dress in Corea. ‘The two Frenchmen 
disappeared, no one knew how, from the steamer during the 
first night we lay off Chemulpo, and they were never heard 
of again by me, though I understand one of them was 
murdered during the recent Japanese war. The French 
Bishop at the capital (Seoul) lived, as all his predecessors had 
done, in almost absolute seclusion; but, just before I arrived, 
treaties had been concluded with foreign Powers ; American and 
other Protestant missionaries now openly worked at Seoul; 
and when I left, two years later, I believe even the Catholics 
were beginning to show their faces. But elsewhere in the 
interior the secrecy and seclusion were absolute. I had a 
Christian for my teacher in Corean, and from him I learnt all 
the strange stories of his craft. Coreans, unlike Chinese and 
Japanese, make the most staunch and devoted converts ; they 
have their vices, but there is something exceedingly lovable in 
the simple Corean character; torn, however, by political 
dissension and the conflicting intrigues of European Powers, 
the country has never yet had a fair chance. But that is a 
digression. I only once saw a French priest after that. 
He had got into some odd-looking European clothes for the 
occasion, and had come to see me about an unhappy Christian 
who was threatened with decapitation for importing printed 
books. The Corean prefect, luckily, was a ‘‘ boon companion ” 
of mine, and had eaten and drunk copiously at sundry feasts 
I used to give ; although, therefore, the affair was no conceru 
of mine, I managed to induce him to let the man go, much 
to the gratitude of the Frenchman, who disappeared as 
mysteriously as he came. The Bishop wrote to thank me. 
As to the Protestants, they were nearly all at Seoul, and 
mostly Americans; they kept schools, periodically prevented 
the king or queen from being assassinated, did medical work, 
translated books, and made themselves generally useful. 
There was a strong political aroma about their proceedings; 
but the surroundings made it almost unavoidable, and I 
think it may be said without exaggeration that Corea owes 
its continued political existence to their vigilance. They 
all lived very comfortably, and took things remarkably easy ; 
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but, as in China, comfort and luxury are comparative, and the 
standard of Seoul is so low that respectable European pigs 
would think twice before accepting the shelter of some Corean 
cottages. By this time I expect things have very much 
changed in the missionary way. I never came across any 
missionaries in Fusan or Chemulpo; oniy at Seoul. 

The great Jesuit Mission at Shanghai is one of the most. 
powerful organisations of its kind in the world. It has 


glorious memories behind it, beginning with Ricci, Schaal, 


Verbiest, Gerbillon, and others. Their chief college at 
Siccawei, or Zii-Ka Wei, near Shanghai, takes its name from the 
family (Ka) of Paul Zii, one of Ricci’s early converts, who was 
born before the Manchus conquered China in 1643. Fontaney 
was appointed to Shanghai about 1686. What with schools, 
orphanages, churches, observatories, hospitals, gardens, and 
what not, this Society does an enormous amount of useful 
work. In most cases the Jesuits have sufficient tact and 
influence to manage their own affairs with the mandarins; 
as with the Protestant Inland Mission, it is one of their: 
principles to call in the aid of the lay power as little as 
possible. At Chinkiang, which is under the same Mission, I 
once had to put in a friendly word for them in connection with 
some land dispute, but I think there were special reasons for 
it, some British merchant’s interests being also involved. The 
only Jesuit missionary I ever met inland was discovered on a. 
river steamer, travelling “deck” amongst the Chinese passengers, 
dressed in native attire of course, feeding on rice and pork, 
and reading his Breviary by the light of a faint oil-lamp 
amidst the fumes of tobacco and opium. In the great Jesuit 
establishments there is the same poverty and simplicity as 
elsewhere; each priest has a living room, furnished with a 
small bed, an extra chair for guests, a washstand, table, &c. 
No fires, carpets, curtains, or any other comforts and luxuries, 
except splendid libraries. They meet for an hour’s “ recrea- 
tion” in a large common room about meal times, and the rest 
of their day is given up to devotion or special work. All 
Jesuits are in the right place; the bos piger always does bos 
piger’s work, and the caballus invariably carries the ephippia. 
Many of them are eminent men in the fields of science— 
botanists, zoologists, ornithologists, meteorologists, classicists, 
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sinologists, and so on. During the whole of my residence in 
China I do not remember hearing of any “ Jesuit rows,” 
Within the last few years, especially whilst the Sino-Japanese 
war was going on, and perhaps just before that, during the 
Yangtsze missionary troubles, their chapels in the neighbour- 
ing towns may have been attacked; but things were soon 
arranged, and, at all events, at Shanghai and Siccawei there has 
never been serious trouble. The Bishop is also a Jesuit, rather 
an unusual occurrence, I believe. 

From Shanghai I went to Tonquin. For a long time 
the Annam mission had been under the Spaniards; Jesuits, 
Dominicans, and Missions Etrangéres have all had part in the 
work, but at present the Spanish Dominicans are confined to 
Tonquin, the French priests taking the southern provinces. 
There are no Jesuits now. It is a very large field: there are 
nine or ten bishops, and nearly a million Christians. The 
Annamese make better converts than either Chinese or 
Japanese, whose tricky character, however, they share; but 
they are gentler and more sympathetic; they do not possess 
the staunch masculinity of the Coreans. The French bishop 
at Hanoi gave me rather a cold reception, evidently mistaking 
me for a “ minister with his Bible :” it was very hot, and to 
do him honour I had invented a compromise sort of dress 
consisting of white trousers and an alpaca frock-coat; I also 
carried a book under the arm, for I wanted to consult him 
about “tones” in speech.. No wonder he scented heresy. 
However the mistake was soon cheerfully rectified. I need 
hardly say that no Protestant missionaries would be tolerated 
in Tonquin, though the French missionaries receive every 
countenance in British India and Burma. The history of 
persecution in Annam is almost as touching and bloody ‘as 
that of the Corean tyranny. Until the French Admiral took 
action in 1847, and Saigon was later on occupied in 1858, it 
was hard to get any satisfaction for anti-Christian outrages. 
By the treaty of 1862, freedom was given to French and 
Spanish missionaries to preach throughout the kingdom. I 
visited the Spaniards at Bac-ning, Haiphong, &c., and met 
many French priests at various places. There was still a 
little friction aud jealousy in Tonquin, the Spaniards naturally 
resenting the loss of their exclusive influence; but on the 
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whole both nationalities work loyally to achieve the spiritual 
ends in view. The days of persecution are now entirely over ; 
if there is the shadow of any left, it comes rather from French 
officialdom than from native mandarins. With such large 
garrisons of French troops, the unpleasant question of morals 
also comes in, often much to the chagrin and disappointment 
of the missionaries. There are fine cathedrals at the two 
capitals of Hanoi and Saigon, with general missionary activity 
everywhere, as may be imagined from the fact that there are 
over 600 priests in the country, nearly half being Frenchmen. 
I did not observe that either the French or the Spaniards 
interested themselves much in the conversion of the Chinese ; 
in the large towns, such as those mentioned, besides Tourane, 
Faifo, Cholon, Hué, &c., the trading community is chiefly 
Chinese. 

I also made the acquaintance of the French bishop at 
Bangkok; at various times I visited besides the Siamese 
sub-kingdoms of the Malay peninsula, but I did not see much 
Christianity anywhere in Siam. I went to see some American 
Protestants near Bangkok ; they had schools, and did useful 
interpretorial and printing work; but somehow the impression 
left upon me was that spiritual activity was decidedly weak 
in these parts. True Buddhists, like the Siamese, are not 
easily converted. 

I went twice to Burma, and on both occasions paid visits 
to that glorious old man Bishop Bigandet; also to the other 
bishop and his priests, at Mandalay: this bishop was dying 
when I saw him, but he smoked a cigar with me very philoso- 
phically notwithstanding. Both bishops are now dead. But 
when proselytising ceases to be dangerous it ceases to interest 
the “ general reader.” Innumerable missionaries of all sects 
carry on their work vigorously in Burma. The Americans are 
chiefly successful amongst the Karens. Burmese are worse to 
tackle even than Siamese. I came across several parties of the 
Karen converts in the steamer on the Iraawaddy; they are 
trained to sing hymns very sweetly, and the effect is very 
touching. But I was chiefly interested in the missionary 
work farther north amongst the wild Kakhyens. The American 
Protestants do it comfortably, keeping schools in Bhamo, and 
training up the young. The French priests, at least Father 
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Cadaux, the one I knew best, lived entirely amongst the wild 
natives in the jungle; he has recently paid the penalty of his 
devotion with his life. Father Cadaux literally sold all that 
he had and gave it to the poor. The only thing he kept was 
a present from his mother in the shape of an old sporting gun. 
I bought his best gun from him myself for a hundred rupees, 
fully intending to give it back so soon as solvency should have 
returned ; but, as he died soon after, I sent it to a Protestant 
bazaar in Liverpool, as a ‘‘ gun with a history,” to be raffled 
for—this was in 1895. 

‘In none of the Dutch colonies did I see any missionary 
work: the Hollanders seem to discourage it impartially and of 
set purpose. 

Last of all I spent two years in the island of Hainan. 
The Catholic mission is Portuguese, and does not succeed very 
well, The Protestants are Americans and Danes; their 
success lies chiefly in the Medical Mission results. I used to 
see a good deal of both sects. 


E. H. PARKER. 
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Art. IX.—DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART 
IN MEDLZVAL ENGLAND.* 


ITTLE by little, slowly but surely, we are recovering the 
long lost, the forgotten, the unsuspected treasures of the 

faith and piety of our fathers in the days when England was 
Catholic. Much, however, still remains to be done ere we can 
rest satisfied that the spiritual life, the intelligence, and the 
faithful loyalty to Holy Church of medizeval England have been 
vindicated from the aspersions and suspicions of our opponents. 
The work, due alike to ourselves and to our ancestors in the 
faith has, we may hope, been begun in earnest. We now know 
England’s claim to be and to be called Our Lady’s Dowry ; 
know how our country won and never forfeited even in darkest 
times that gracious title. We have learnt too something of the 
share which English Saints and English monks took of old in 
spreading abroad throughout the western church their own 
devotion to the Immaculate Conception of the ever-virgin 
Mother of God ; and we feel our reverence for her holy spouse 
St. Joseph quickened, our confidence in his protection increased, 
when we learn that foremost in western christendom the 
minsters of Saxon England, the cloisters of Winchester and 
Worcester, of Alcester and Whitby, were the homes and schools 
in centuries long past of that love for the foster-father of our 
Lord which fills the whole Church to-day. Nor is there need 
to enlarge on England’s place and share in the Catholic cultus 
of Blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles and Vicar of Christ. 
Our faith and piety in his regard have gone forth to the whole 
world ; and the eminently practical manner of testifying to that 
devotion by the annual payment of a penny from every house- 
hold as our forefathers did before the Norman Conquest has in 
our own memory been revived among us chiefly through the 
influence of Westminster’s first archbishop, and from our shores 
has spread itself into every Catholic people. And when the 
origins of the popular devotion to the adorable Trinity and the 
sacred name of Jesus come to be investigated it will be found, 





* A paper read before the Guild of St. Gregory and St. Luke, London. 
[No. 22 of Fourth Series. ] 2B 
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there can be little doubt, that here, too, the influence of the 
golden age of English faith was widely felt throughout the 
Church through the treasures of prayer and tender piety 
enshrined so royally in the pages of St. Bede and Blessed 
Alcuin. 

In the present paper I propose to make a preparatory attempt 
to trace in the records of the spiritual life and thought of 
Catholic England some indications of a devotion which became 
general in the Church only at the close of the seventeenth 
century. I hope to show that when in God’s good time the sacred 
Heart of His Divine Son began to be publicly honoured by the 
faithful, and this with the highest sanction of the Church, the 
devotion, so far from startling by its novelty, far less from 
repelling, the persecuted Catholics of England, came to them 
as the natural and beautiful and harmonious development of ideas 
and practices with which they had long been familiar, and 
which had found expression in happier times in the language 
and literature, the art and poetry of the ages of faith. 

Of late more than one attempt has been made to trace the 
beginnings and growth of the modern devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, which may be dated from 1685, when the novices in the 
convent of the Visitation at Paray-le-Monial gathered together, 
under the influence of their mistress, the Blessed Margaret 
“Mary Alacoque, to render their united homage to our Lord, 
before the representation of His Heart, symbol of His divine 
love. An anonymous writer, for instance, in the Messager des 
Fideéles, a Belgian magazine now known as the Revue Bénédictine, 
and published at the abbey of Maredsous, outlined in 1885 
the large share taken by the children of St. Benedict in work 
and word in preparing the way for the fuller revelation vouch- 
safed through the saintly Visitandine of Paray ;* while within 
the last few months a work has appeared which does tardy 
justice to the efforts of the Carthusian order to propagate the 
knowledge and love of the Sacred Heart of Jesus.t But as 
regards all such investigations it ought to be needless to say 
that they must not be taken for more than they are worth. 





* «Ta Dévotion au Sacré-Coeur de Jésus dans l’ordre de 8. Benoit,” Jlessager 
des Fidéles, June, July, &c.. 1885. 

+ “Ancient Devotions to the Sacred Heart, by Carthusian monks of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries.’”’ London: Burns 
& Oates. 
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They are valuable as indications of the trend of devotional 
development, and are by no means intended to persuade us that 
the exact view with which we are familiar in modern times was 
known in days gone by. In devotion as in dogma there is 
evolution, there is development, there is life; and the spirit 
who breatheth where He will and when He willeth has not 
made each age of the Church the exact counterpart of any 
other, but has bestowed on each the graces and instincts which 
it needs for its own appointed work. In considering then such 
instances as may fall under our notice of early anticipations of 
modern devotional practices we should do well to regard them 
rather as indications of what Providence was preparing for a 
later day, than as proofs of complete identity in pious practice 
between the Church of the Middle Ages and the living Church 
of our own times. Yet such indications as may be discoverable 
of bygone devotion towards the Divine Heart of the Son of God 
are very valuable ; they show us how those who left such record 
of their faith in art or in writing were in complete harmony 
with the revelation of Paray-le-Monial; and this because that 
revelation added no new object to Catholic worship, but sug- 
gested merely yet another manifestation of the Church’s con- 
stant and ever-growing love for her Divine Founder and Spouse. 

The tradition of the English Church begins with St. Gregory 
the Great, its apostle and father, and that saintly doctor pre- 
pared the way in this devotion for those who were to come 
after him by his commentary on those words of the Song of 
Songs (ii, 14), “Arise, my love, my beautiful one and come: 
my dove in the clefts of the rock, in the hollow places of the 
wall,” which he applied to the lance-pierced side of Christ, safe 
refuge of the soul, The idea thus adumbrated was more fully 
drawn out by succeeding writers, by Rhaban Maur, Abbot of 
Fulda, Rupert of Deutz and St. Peter Damian, and, to come 
back to England, by St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury 
(1109). This saint in one of his meditations* first voices the 
thoughts of many prayerful souls. ‘ What sweetness in his 
piercéd side! That wound has given us a glimpse of the 
treasure house of His goodness, that is to say of the love of His 
Heart for us.” Henceforth the catena of holy writers who 





* Meditatio X. “ De Passione Chris‘i."” 
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speak of the Heart of Jesus grows longer in every century. 
The authority of St. Anselm was soon to be supported by that 
of the honey-tongued Abbot of Clairvaux; and St. Bernard’s 
writings soon still further popularised this new-found flower of 
Catholic piety, a rare and tender growth unknown heretofore 
save in the sheltered gardens of the monks of the Western 
Church. None caught the spirit of St. Bernard better nor more 
closely imitated his style than an English Cistercian, Gilbert of 
Holland, monk of Swineshead Abbey in the diocese and county 
of Lincoln (1172). Listening to his twenty-first discourse on 
the Canticle of Solomon,* we might almost fancy that the 
preacher were a contemporary of our own. 


“Come forth, come forth, O daughters of Sion,” he calls out, “and give 
yourselves up to the love of this heart ..... Thou hast wounded my 
heart, O my beloved. This wounded heart shows the vehemence of 
His love. Oh Heart that hast deigned, so sweet art thou, to manifest 
thyself in beatings like to those of our hearts, that we might give thee 
love for love! What a marvel is this, my brethren! Shall we not cal} 
that soul blessed which pierces with the darts of its love the very Heart 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Vulnerasti cor mewm, vulnerasti cor meum. 
Weary not of wounding thy beloved, O faithful spouse! Let your acts 
of love be as darts to pierce Him. Happy shalt thou be if thy arrows be 
firm fixed in His heart; if His heart be the object of thy love, if thy gaze 
be ever centred upon Him. Sweet wound, whence cometh all our 
strength! The woman touched but the hem of his garment and Jesus 
felt virtue go forth from Him; much more will grace go forth to thee if 
by thy love His heart be wounded.” 


Of what the unsearched store of medizeval English sermons 
may contain on this devotion time alone can show; let us 
turn to evidence of another sort. One of the earliest English 
poems, William Langland’s “ Vision of Piers Plowman,” written 
about 1362 or 1377, contains a passage, less clear, it is true, 
than we could wish, but which at any rate indicates that the 
thought of the Sacred Heart was familiar to the writer, and 
presumably to his readers also. The poet, lamenting the evil 
ways of sinful men, tells us that they 


Shotten ayein with shot 
Many a sheef of othes, 

And brode hoked arwes 
Goddes herte and hise nayles ; 





* Printed amcng St. Bernard’s works. Ed. Migne. 184, 112. 
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And hadden almoost Unitee 
And holynesse a-down.* 


The sins of men were as broad hooked arrows 
Wounding the Heart of God’s Son. 


About the same time, namely, 1373, Mother Jaliana, the 
saintly anchoress of Norwich, had her revelation of the Sacred 
Heart; Oar Lord appearing to her ‘‘ with sweet rejoicing 
shewed His blessed Heart cleft in twain; and with His 
rejoicing,” she adds, ‘‘ He shewed to my understanding in part 
the blissful Godhead.”t 

Another example of this medizval devotion occurs in a hymn 
to the Five Wounds, which may be seen in a manuscript of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century, in the possession of Robert 
Berkeley, Esq., of Spetchley : 


Jesu that art lord of life, 

Full of mercy and so kende, [kind] 
For your wounde’s five 
Suffreme.... 

And for that ilke delful knife 

That through thine Heart gan wende 
Help me that am sinful in life, 

And give me the bliss without end. 


Often, indeed, must the Sacred Heart have been in the 
thoughts and on the lips of Catholic Englishmen in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, for that worthy theologian and devout 
priest, Sir Thomas Gascoign to have left on record in his 
commonplace book { that a frequent oath in his days among his 
fellow-countrymen was, ‘‘ By Christ’s dear Heart ”—‘ Per 
Cor Christi preciosum.” 

Evidence of another kind is furnished more abundantly by 
the remains of ancient art which have been spared to us; and 
if “our faith by our prayer” expresses a familiar truth, so, 
surely, “ faith by art” should express the Christian endeavour 
to set before the outward eye that which the faith-taught 





* “The Vision and Creed of Piers Plowman.” Edited by Thomas Wright. 
Second edition, 1887. Vol. ii. p. 438, lines 14,374, &c. 

t See ‘Revelations of Divine Love,” &c. Edited by Father Collins, O.Cist. 
London, 1877, p. 82. 

¢ See his work “Loci e Libro Veritatum.” Edited by James E. Thorold 
Rogers. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1881. 
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imagination would fain dwell upon. Old representations of the 
Sacred Heart are far from rare in England; emphatically, the 
statement of a modern Belgian writer* that before the days of 
Blessed Margaret Mary the Sacred Heart had found no place 
in Catholic iconography, is even more untrue of England than 
it has been shown to be of those countries to which presumably 
his words were meant to apply. Indeed, so numerous and 
so varied are the pictured and sculptured representations of 
the Heart of Jesus up and down England, that we might 
almost be pardoned for supposing that our country and 
not France was the original home of the popular devotion of 
to-day. 

It is by no means always easy to assign a date to the various 
examples in carving or painting, in stone or wood, on glass or 
vellum, which have come under one’s notice; the more so 
because we find that what might have been supposed the 
earliest method of representing the Sacred Heart—viz., together 
with the wounded Hands and Feet of Christ was, almost 
certainly, anticipated by some examples which show the Sacred 
Heart alone. 

The diversity of pious design shown by our medizval artists 
is as remarkable as their skill and good taste. Sometimes the 
Sacred Heart is represented pierced with lance, sometimes it 
appears on the host ; at one time it is upheld by the hands of 
its suppliant; at another the Right Hand of the Father seems 
to point to it as to the sinner’s hope ; the merciful name of the 
Redeemer is engraven upon it, or the spear and nails and 
thorns of the blissful Passion of Christ encompass it round 
about. 

We find no examples in art earlier than the beginning of 
the fifteenth century ; that is to say, none which can certainly 
be dated before the year 1400. The devotion to the Five 
Wounds was at that time very popular, and found a right 
royal upholder in the person of King Henry V., who by will 
provided (1415) that daily for a whole year should fifteen 
masses be offered in their honour for the repose of his soul. 
In that same year died an abbot of St. Augustine’s, Bristol, 
John Newland or Nailheart. At his feet as he lies in state 





* Le Leroy, ‘‘ De SS. Corde Jesu Ejisque cultu. Tractus phil. hist. dogmat. 
et asceticus.” Dessain, 1882, pp. 95, 301, &c. 
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in his abbey church is a shield upheld by angels, on which, 
between the initials of his name is depicted the bleeding Heart 
of Christ, wherein three nails are fixed. ‘This, if not the 
earliest English example, is the earliest with a date of those 
which have come under my notice.* Another dated instance 
may be seen in the parish church of Graveney, in Kent, on 
the brass of Sir John Martyn, Judge of the King’s Bench, who 
died in 1436. Here the Sacred Heart is upheld by two hands ; 
on the Heart itself are engraved the words, Jhu Mcy, Jesus, 
Mercy! Even if, as some might opine, this represents the 
heart of the earthly rather than the heavenly judge, there can 
be little doubt that the heart with the holy name Ihus upon 
it on the tomb of Ella, widow of Sir Robert Shardlow, in Our 
Lady’s Church at Bury St. Edmunds, represents the blessed 
Heart of Christ. She died in 1457, and it was likely enough, 
about the same period, that Richard and Joanna Coppyng were 
laid to rest in Hinton Church, Kent. ‘Their tomb bears no. 
other ornament, needs no other symbol of Catholic love and 
trust, than the Sacred Heart with the monogram of the Holy 
Name stamped upon it.t The Heart with the I.H.S upon it 
is also to be seen on a small brass in the pavement of the 
north aisle of the chancel of Higham Ferrers Church, North- 
amptonshire. Conversely, on the central letter of the I.H.S 
found in one of the Brome MSS., the Sacred Heart is drawn. 
Here the lance, too, is shown, transfixing the symbol of suffer- 
ing. At Michaelchurch, near Pontrilas, in Herefordshire, we 
find the Sacred Heart doubly pierced, the lance and the sponge- 
topped reed crossing each other; other emblems, the pincers 
and nails, are found on the same shield. Nor is it in churches 
only that the same holy device is met with. That famous 
trader, William Browne, of Stamford, merchant of the Staple 
of Calais, and founder of the hospital of Our Lady and the 
name of Jesus, the Domus Dei, God's House, of his native 
town (1485), took for his mark or seal a cross-topped heart, 
on which his initial is engraved.t 











* Perhaps, though it is scarcely fair to quote it, as it may be only one of 
those ‘‘ canting coats ’? so common in the later Middle Ages. 

+t See “A Manual for the Study of the Sepulchral Slabs and Crosses of the 
Middle Ages.” By Rev. Edward L. Cutts. Parker. 1849. 

¢ The heart supporting a cross may be seen at Bourges over a doorway of 
the HOtel de la Chaussée, as the sole ornament of the frontal of an altar there 
represented. See Clutton’s “‘ Domestic Architecture in France.” 
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More common are those examples which represent the Sacred 
Heart together with the wounded Hands and Feet. One of 
the earliest of these is to be found in Wells Cathedral, in the 
outer cornice of Bishop Beckington’s chantry on the south side 
of the nave. This would date from about 1465. The Five 
Wounds similarly represented may be met with in all parts of 
England ; few devotional objects were more popular. We find 
them in glass at the priory church of Great Malvern, and at 
Raby Castle,* at Milton Clevedon in Somerset,t on the font 
of Dunster Church and in St. John’s Church, Glastonbury, in 
the same county. Here the Sacred Heart is fixed to the centre 
of a jagged cross. This specimen is particularly interesting ; 
it once found a home in the abbey hard by, and thus is pro- 
bably the only extant glass from one of the noblest churches 
in Christendom. 

The Sacred Heart similarly encompassed may be seen in 
stone in many parts; instances occur in the south transept of 
the beautiful abbey church of the Benedictines at Milton in 
Dorset, and in the old houses of Canons Regular at Woodspring 
and Christchurch ; at the latter place in the chantry built, 
but in vain, to receive the corpse of the Blessed Margaret of 
Salisbury, mother of Cardinal Pole. A more remarkable 
embodiment of the same idea is found on a brass in Cobham 
Church, Kent; the Heart occupies the middle of a shield, but 
around it are shown not, as is usual, the Hands and Feet, but 
only the wounds of Our Lord from which the Precious Blood 
is dropping. 

At Hitchin we find in the right hand corner of the brass 
of a priest the wounded and bleeding Heart of Christ; the 
corresponding heart-shaped matrix in the left corner is unfor- 
tunately bare ; perhaps it once contained a representation of the 
Most Pure Heart of Mary.{ 

Another type may be instanced from what we find at Kes- 





* Though this specimen came from Whitby Abbey. Seec.g., Fr. Bridgett’s 
work, “ Our Lady’s Dowry.” 

+ Here, too, an upright spear transfixes the heart. Showers of blood are 
shed from each wound. 

t At present I can recall only one ancient example of a representation of 
our Lady’s heart. It occurs at Bungay in Suffolk, in the corbelling of a win- 
dow of an old house, once probably the guest house of the adjoining convent 
of Benedictine nuns. The “most pure heart” is shown by our Lady, who is 
crowned, and supported by two angels, who hold back her regal mantle. 
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singland in Suffolk and St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. At the 
former place, amid the carved ornament which decorates the 
western doorway of St. Edmund’s Church, the Sacred Heart, 
spear-pierced, is shown to us, upheld by three fingers of a hand 
which emerges from a conventional cloud. In the Chapel 
Royal at Windsor on your right hand as you enter the choir 
from the nave is placed the royal stall. The panel in front of 
it is elaborately carved. Here, too, is seen the Hand emerging 
from the cloud, and seeming to point to the Sacred Heart ; 
close by, resting on the sealed book, is shown the Lamb “as it 
were slain.” The Heart itself is set in the crown of thorns; 
a vase from which spring the three lilies beloved of the 
Sixth Henry stands beneath; the flowers rising behind and 
above the Heart complete the ornamentation of this remarkable 
panel.* 

As we approach the Reformation period the holy emblem 
meets us at every turn, especially in the western shires. When 
Abbot Bere, last but one of the rulers of Glastonbury, rebuilt 
St. Benedict’s Church in that town, the Sacred Heart must be 
represented on one of the corbels of the restored edifice, as at 
Westminster Abbot Islip had it placed on his own chantry. A 
somewhat common custom was growing up towards the latter 
days of the old order of things to place the Sacred Heart above 
or over the door or porch. Thus, on the west front of the 
beautiful late Gothic tower of Chewton Mendip church in 
Somerset, an angel bearing a shield, on which is carved the 
Sacred Heart and the crown of thorns, is placed by the side of 
the image of the Risen Saviour ; in the porches of Great Malvernt 
priory and Trowleigh church near Chagford in Devonshire, the 
central ornament of the groined roof is the same loved emblem. 
And later still, at the three western doorways of the last great 
structure of Catholic times, the cathedral or abbey church of 
Bath, the Sacred Heart, surrounded by the thorny crown, may 
be seen to this day.t 





* An opinion has been expressed that this panelis of later date, but there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it is contemporaneous with the rest of the 
woodwork in St. George’s choir. 

+ Ido not include some wall tiles, representing a heart, in this church, 
because not showing the wound, or the sacred monogram. They may not 
unlikely have formed part of the decoration of the chapel or shrine in which 
the heart of St. Blaise, one of the treasures of the house, was kept. 

$ At Tewkesbury Abbey, a flaming heart, still bearing traces of colour and 
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Thus when the great persecution began which was to try 
the English Church like gold in the furnace, good men and 
true had learnt wherein to put their trust. Their churches 
within and without bore the sacred symbol; it met their gaze 
in sculptured stone, in dazzling glass, on the last resting place 
of abbot and priest, of lord and lady. The art of the engraver 
had begun to make it yet more widely known; it was no 
strange thing to find it represented amid the rich embroidered 
vestments of our ancient fanes.* 

Accordingly it causes us no surprise to find that Sacred 
Heart the chief ornament of the banners borne by those who 
rose in defence of the ancient faith. The Pilgrims of Grace 
had instinctively acted as though they had already received 
that message which later on was made known through the 
holy nun of Paray-le-Monial : “ Je veux que l’on grave mon cceur 
sur les étendards.” And when that holy man, the last abbot 
of St. John’s at Colchester, was led forth to martyrdom, he 
bore with him on his pectoral cross the same sacred emblem 
which had been so dear to his brethren in happier days.t 
During the schism the same devotion held its place; when that 
good old priest Oliver Smythe was laid to rest in 1544 in the 
collegiate church of Ottery St. Mary no ornament marked his 
grave, save that old familiar emblem, the Sacred Heart of 





gilding, has been rescued from destruction, and is now carefully preserved 
in the small museum of old fragments from the ruined chapels and altars of 
that wonderful building. At Winchcombe Parish Church not far off, which 
was rebuilt shortly before the Reformation at the cost of the Abbots of 
Winchcombe and Gloucester and Lord Boteler, the Sacred Heart is carved 
on the corbel which supports the piscina, where the wine and water for the 
Sacrifice were placed. 

* The earliest engraving of the Sacred Heart which I have met with occurs 
on the title-page of the ‘‘ Missale Itinerantium ad usum Ecclesiz Leodiensi,” 
printed at Paris, in 1527; by Jean Perons for Valerian Natalis, of Mons, in 
Hainault. Two kneeling angels uphold a chalice, above which, surrounded 
by a crown of thorns, appears the Sacred Heart; the spear and three nails are 
also shown. An embroidered red velvet burse of early sixteenth century work 
was exhibited at a meeting of the Guild of SS. Gregory and Luke in 1887 by 
T. J. Willson, Esq. ‘The design was an elaborate one. Onashield was shown 
a chalice ; right and left were drawn the hands and feet of our Lord with the 
nails fixed in them. Resting on the chalice was the host with the sacred 
heart thereupon, and over it the I.H.S. The crown of thorns lay along the top 
of this characteristically English shield of faith. 

+ This cross, long in the care of the Mannock family, came, after being in 
the possession of the Benedictine nuns of Winchester (now at East Bergholt), 
into the hands of Cardinal Weld, from whom it passed to the late Bishop of 
Clifton, the Hon. and Right Rev. W. Clifford. A smaller but similar cross, 
of a slightly later date, containing relics of the English martyrs, is preserved 
at Downside. 
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his Redeemer.* With the revival of religion under Mary there 
revived, too, a love of the old ways of showing faith and trust 
in God. ‘Two prisoners in the Tower, John Baptist and Chris- 
topher Perne, commemorated their incarceration on August 14, 
1556, by carving on the wall of their cell in the Salt Tower a 
representation of the Sacred Heart. In another part of the 
same prison-fortress, in the Beauchamp Tower, sacred by so 
many associations of the confessors of the faith who there lay 
captive, we find other two representations of the same sacred 
symbol, one showing a rudely carved heart with a cross 
springing from it; the other, dated 1570, represents a cross 
with the scroll I.N.R.I. about it, and on the cross in lieu of a 
figure, the Heart only of our Lord. This, judging from the 
name Peverel and the armorial bearings which accompany it, 
was probably carved by some imprisoned member of the Derby- 
shire family of that famous name. 

We cannot pass from the troubled days of Elizabeth without 
recalling how, when the Northern Earls rose in defence of the 
ancient faith, the Sacred Heart and the Wounded Hands and 
Feet were painted on the banners of the devoted army. Small 
wonder that when the daughter of the noble leader of that 
gallant host, the martyred Earl of Northumberland, erected at 
Brussels the first Abbey of Benedictine Nuns established for 
Englishwomen since the Reformation, she placed on the shield 
of her monastery the symbol revered by her father, the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus (1596).t As might have been expected in 
an order which had given St. Gertude and St. Mechtilde to 
the church, devotion to the Sacred Heart continued to flourish 
in the English Abbey at Brussels, and among its numerous 
colonies till its more public cultus was spread over Europe. 
And when that day came it was in the same monastery that 
the first altar of the Sacred Heart was set up in Belgium. 





* The monogram I.H.S is carved on the heart. The inscription runs: “ Hic 
jacet Oliverius Smythe quondam custos hujus collegii qui obiit 9 die Aprilis 
anno dom. M°d x1 iiii.” 

' This is the earliest date assignable, though possibly 1617, when Lady 
Mary Percy was installed abbess may be more correct. 

+ The “ Armoiries du Monastére de N. D. des Anges lés Montargis donnés 
du ciel l’'anne de sa fondation, 1630,’”’ show, inter alia, a spear-pierced bleed- 
ing heart, surrounded by a crown of thorns, affixed to a cross. This is still 
borne by the descendants of the Montargis nuns, the religious of St. Mary’s 
Priory, Princethorpe. 
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Nor was the fire of the traditional English devotion to the 
Sacred Heart quenched by the persecution our forefathers 
underwent at home, or the comparative calm of their lives 
abroad. Their prayers found utterance in the devout pages of 
Father Augustine Baker, O.S.B., whose fervent words we give: 


“Thou wouldst, O my best Beloved, that Thy mellifluous Heart should 
be wounded for me. Oh that it might please Thee to make a most deep 
wound in my heart with the lance of Thy love, and unite it to Thy most 
Sacred Heart, in such manner that I may have no power to will anything 
but that which Thou wilt. Bringin,O my Lord, bringin my soul, oe 
the wound of Thy side, into the bosom of Thy charity and the Treasure 
House of Thy Divinity, that I may Joyfally glorify Thee, my God, cru- 
ified and dead for me, Amen.” * 


The sentiments which found expression in their prayers were 
manifested, too, when opportunity allowed, in a still more 
public manner. The English brethren of Fr. Baker took the 
devotion with them to Dieulouard in Lorraine, and on a house 
within their lordship in that town the Sacred Heart, with 
the I.H.S above it, and the date 1621, may still be seent In 
England it was the same. A paten now at St. Bede’s Church, 
Appleton, Lancashire, but of London make and dated 1633, 
shows the Sacred Heart with the three nails; while a few 
years later, in the very midst of persecuting England, the 
Sacred Heart, with the monogram of the Holy Name, was placed 
in full view of the high road on a gable front of the manor 
house of East Hendred, Berks, the seat of the staunch old 
family of the Eystons (1661), where it may be seen to this day. t 
With one more example, and one which recalls the earliest 
mention of the Sacred Heart in our literature, I will conclude. 
It may be seen in a cabinet now in private hands, but formerly 
belonging to Coldham Hall, in Suffolk, the seat of the Rook- 
wood family, and evidently from its contents (some uncut altar 
breads, &c.), destined for use in the sacristy of the domestic 
chapel. The cabinet, a piece of work most elaborately 





* See “ Devout Exercises on the Passion,’ at the end of Sancta Sophia, 
published in 1657, sixteen years after Fr. Baker's death. 

+ In the Rue de Metz, No. 12. 

t+ When the house was renovated in 1687 the Sacred Heart was retained. 
On the correspcnding gable, where before had been the date 1661 and the 
initials I.A.W.E., was now placed the sword-pierced heart of our Lady, be- 
neath the monogram MR. 
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decorated with embroidery, &c., was begun in 1668 and finished 
in 1688—that is to say, three years subsequent to the revela- 
tion to Blessed Margaret Mary. Among its ornaments is a 
representation of the Sacred Heart pierced with arrows, and 
bearing also the three nails. On the Heart the I.H.S. is 
shown, and from it the fire of divine love breaks forth. Here 
we have once more the “broad-hooked arrows, God’s Heart 
and His Nails,” as sung by William Langland in his “ Vision ot 
Piers Plowman” in the second half of the fourteenth century. 
In the preceding pages I have tried to bring together some 
few only of the memorials of our forefathers’ love for the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, that have come under my notice. That 
the faithful in England during the later Middle Ages were 
almost as familiar with the idea and its representation in 
Christian art as we are there can be little doubt. It was 
preached about in the chapter houses of monks; it found its 
place in the poetry of the people, in their common speech, in 
the very name of their dwellings.* But it was pre-eminently 
in their churches that they loved to see this symbol of divine 
charity and compassion ; so they carved it cunningly on the 
outer walls of the houses of God, placed it above their heads in 
sculptured porch or lordly minster, emblazoned it on fairest 
glass that their eyes might gaze upon it as they knelt in 
prayer. And as the living were familiar with it in church and 
home, in speech and prayer, so in death they would rest 
beneath the same beloved Heart. In peace and in conflict, in 


glorious abbey churches and in the martyrs’ dungeons, under 


the piety of the Fifth and the tyranny of the Eighth Henry 
and his daughter Elizabeth, was the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
known and loved by our fathers in the faith. In their last 


brave struggle for religious liberty they bore it on their 


banners ; they carried their love for it with them into the 
land of exile, to be cheered there by the fuller revelation of a 
devotion dear to them through many centuries, and to draw 


anew therefrom all manner of graces for themselves and their. 


country which, of old, had loved it so well. 
GILBERT Dotan, O.S.B. 





* e.g. Bleeding Heart Yard in Southwark. 
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Art. X.—THE TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
PETER. 


HE object of the following paper is to place before the 

reader an ingenious hypothesis by which Lipsius accounts 

for the traditionary twenty-five years of St. Peter's Roman 

episcopate, and to show how this hypothesis, which has hardly 

received the attention it deserves, is indirectly supported by the 

researches of Lightfoot and Hort into the origin of the epis- 
copal lists of Eusebius. 


“‘ How,” asks Lipsius, “is the reckoning which Eusebius already found 
in existence of the years of Peter’s Roman episcopate from a.p, 42 to A.p. 
67 to be explained? If we count back from the second year of Claudius 
(a.D. 42) twelve years, we come to A.D. 30. The date of the Passion was, 
according to the oldest chronology, a.p. 29 (the 15th of Tiberius) ; 
according to the reckoning followed by some even at the time of Clement 
of Alexandria and afterwards adopted by Julius Africanus and Julius 
Hilarion, it was a.p. 30. Now according to an old tradition the disciples 
received from their departing Master a command to remain twelve years 
in Jerusalem and not till the expiration of that period to go forth to the 
world. Therefore Peter must have remained in Jerusalem from A.D. 30 
to a.p. 42,and have come to Rome exactly in the year a.p. 42. The 
suppositions from which this reckoning starts are not in accordance 
with the chronology followed by Eusebius for the death of Christ (a.p. 32 
== 2048 Abr. or Tib. xix.), and can hardly be forced into agreement 
with the assumption he found in his authority that Peter before he went 
to Rome had first founded the Church of Antioch. A sufficient proof 
that this reckoning is of more ancient origin” (Lipsius Apok. Apostel- 
zesch. vol. ii. p. 27). 


The account of St. Peter’s departure for Rome, of the 
appointment of Evodius to be bishop of Antioch and of St. 
Mark’s departure for Egypt, is the starting point in the 
chronicle of Eusebius of the episcopal successions of those 
three cities. There is a consensus of critics that Eusebius in 
drawing up these successions, used an earlier chronicle, no 
longer extant, of the beginning of the third or the end of the 
second century. The presumption, of course, is that this 
earlier chronicle was his authority for the date of St. Peter's 
arrival at Rome. Lipsius’ account of the way in which this 
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date was arrived at would raise this presumption toa certainty. 
If he is right, the tradition of the twenty-five years can be 
traced back more than a century before Eusebius, and, 
though, of course, the actual number of years cannot be 
taken as literally historical, the method by which they 
were calculated shows that at that early period it was 
believed that St. Peter went from Palestine to Rome a 
very few years after the Passion and remained there till his 
death. 

An interesting point to be observed is this earlier chroni- 
cler’s entire independence of the pseudo-Clementines. The 
tradition of the Division of the Apostles twelve years after the 
Passion belonged to a sphere quite outside their influence. 
These writings made Clement, not Linus, the first bishop after 
St. Peter. There is no proof that they were in circulation 
outside the narrow sect in which they arose, even if they 
were in existence, at the time when this earlier chronicler 
wrote.” 

We are told in St. Jerome’s version of the chronicle of 
Eusebius that St. Peter came to Rome in the second year of 
Claudius, and was bishop of that city for twenty-five years. 
We have to determine how much of this statement can be 
attributed to Eusebius. The original text of the chronicle is 
no longer extant. It survives, however, in two translations, 
viz., the Latin version by St. Jerome, and the Armenian 
version. 

In the Armenian version the following notice or article is 
placed against the third year of Caius (A.D. 39): 

Petrus apostolus cum primum Antiochenam ecclesiam fun- 
dasset Romanorum urbem proficiscitur ibique evangelium 
praedicat et commoratus illic antistes ecclesis annus xx.” 
Two years later (A.D. 41) comes ‘“‘ Marcus Evangelista, Petri 
interpres in Aegyptum Alexandriamque profectus Christi 
Domini verbum nunciabat.” Then in the following year, 
“ Primus Antiochiae episcopus Evodius fuit.” 

These notices are practically the same in the Latin version 
except that the article on St. Peter is attached to the year 
A.D. 42, that on St. Mark to the year A.D. 43, and that on 





* On the comparatively late and slight influence exercised by these writ- 
ings, v. Harnack. Dogmengesch. vol. i. pe 264. 
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Evodius to the year A.D. 43, in some MSS. and in others to 
the year A.D. 44. As regards St. Peter we can at once 
attribute to Eusebius that which is common to both versions, 
viz., that St, Peter presided over the Roman Church for a 
period of about a quarter of a century more or less. 

If we did not wish to get behind Eusebius we might well 
be content to leave the matterhere. The substantial agree- 
ment of the two versions is a sufficient answer to those who 
try to father the twenty-five years tradition on St. Jerome. 
But in order to establish Lipsius’ hypothesis we have to show 
that ‘‘ the reckoning, which Eusebius already found in exist- 
ence, of Peter’s Roman episcopate,” and which he reproduced 
in his chronicle, was from A.D. 42, and it is important to 
recover the exact dates to which the foundation of the sees 
Alexandria and Antioch were originally assigned. 

We can at once set aside the dates given in the Armenian 
version. Lightfoot has conclusively shown that in all that 
concerns figures and the tabulation of events, it is absolutely 
untrustworthy.* The figures have become corrupt, and the 
events have got out of their places. Especially is this the 
case in the Roman succession, 

“The dates of the Papal successiuns are almost universally ante-dated. 
being, on the average, four years earlier in the Armenian than in the 
Hieronymian form, or in the History. This fact suggests that some 
later critical reviser had a theory with respect to the commencement of 
that list.”+ 


But besides these general grounds for distrusting the 
Armenian dates there are particular ones which are no less 
strong. 





* Before the publication of Lightfoot’s excursus on the ‘* Early Roman 
Succession,” the accepted view, insisted upon by no one more strongly than 
Lipsius, was that the Papal chronology of Eusebius’ Chronicle had to be 
sought for in the Armenian version. ‘The discrepancies between this version 
and the Latin were accounted for by the supposition that St. Jerome had 
played the part of a reviser. In consequence he was often spoken of as the 
earliest witness, if not the originator, of the twenty-five years’ tradition. 
Thus Prof. Sanday, who now admits that ‘the twenty-five years’ episcopate 
of St. Peter [was] certainly believed in towards the end of the first quarter 
of the third century, if not by the beginning of the last quarter of the second 
century ” (“‘ Romans,’”’ Sanday and Headlam) before Lightfoot had established 
the credit of the Latin version, said, ‘‘this tradition . . . . only dates from 
the time of Jerome, and is therefore too late to be of any value.”—“ School 
Commentaries,” ‘“ Romans.” 
+ St. Clem., vol. i. p. 245. 
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(1) The date given for St. Peter's arrival at Rome is a.p. 
39; he remains there twenty years, and is martyred a.D. 65. 
This suggests that a letter denoting some odd years has slipped 
out after the twenty, a not uncommon phenomenon in this 
kind of document. 

(2) According to the Armenian version St. Peter comes to 
Rome in the reign of Caius; according to the Ecclesiastical 
History he came there in the time of Claudius. Lightfoot 
has shown that those are no grounds for supposing that 
Eusebius used different documents, or manipulated the same 
documents differently when drawing up his chronicle and com- 
posing his History. 

(3) The appointment of Evodius, St. Peter’s successor at 
Antioch, is placed in the year A.D. 42, an interregnum of three 
years ! 

We can therefore leave out of consideration the dates given 
in the Armenian version and confine ourselves to those given 
in the Latin. That for St. Peter's departure for Rome is 
A.D. 42, the date required by Lipsius’ hypothesis. 

The view that St. Jerome tampered with the papal chrono- 
logy of Eusebius has been completely disposed of by Lightfoot. 
Now considering that St. Jerome translated the chronicle little 
more than fifty years after the publication of the original the 
chances that he used a corrupt copy are not very great, conse- 
quently if we have evidence that a.D. 42 is the true Hierony- 
mian date, we may safely assume that it is also the true 
Eusebian date. This evidence we fortunately possess in St 
Jerome’s treatise de Vir. Illust. In the account there given 
of St. Peter—an account mainly composed of material taken 
from the Chronicle and History of Eusebius—we are told that 
the apostle came to Rome in the second year of Claudius, 7.c., 
A.D, 42, 

We can therefore be pretty confident that this was the date 
given by Eusebius. 

We have next to show that the year A.D. 42 was fixed upon 
by a writer who followed the tradition that the apostles 
remained in Jerusalem for twelve years after the Passion, and 
then dispersed to preach to the Gentiles. 

There is a strong presumption that this was the case, founded 
on the facts that it explains why the year A.D. 42 was chosen, 

[No. 22 of Fourth Series.} 2 
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that Eusebius made use of an earlier chronicle of the beginning 
of the third or the end of the second century, that a.p. 30 was 
one of the dates assigned in the second century to the Passion, 
that the tradition in question was widely circulated in the 
second century. 

This presumption has been confirmed in a manner which 
is very remarkable because it was done quite unconsciously, 
by a restoration of the chronology of Eusebius made by Dr. 
Hort. He showed, in a letter to Dr. Lightfoot, published by 
the latter [St. Ignat. vol. ii. pp. 463 ff] that the account of 
St. Mark’s departure for Alexandria, of the appointment of 
Evodius to be bishop of Antioch and the departure of St. Peter 
for Rome must originally have stood against one and the same 
year. The space at our disposal will not allow of our giving 
all the reasons which justify this restoration, so we must con- 
tent ourselves with one of them. According to the version of 
St. Jerome the dates for the foundations of the three sees of 
Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch are as follows: 

A.D. 42. St. Peter departs for Rome. 

A.D. 43. St. Mark departs for Alexandria. 

A.D. 43 or 44. Evodius is appointed bishop of Antioch, 

The article on Evodius cannot have originally stood where it 
now stands. It implies interregnum at Antioch, and further, 
early ecclesiastical writers seem always to have supposed that 
the apostles themselves uppointed bishops over the churches 
they founded. This article, therefore, must have originally 
stood against the same year in which St. Peter was represented 
as going to Rome. If the article on Evodius is pushed back 
to A.D. 42, that on St. Mark, which occupies the middle place 
in both the Armenian and Latin version, must go with it. 
This is important for the following reasons: 

There appear to have been two traditions concerning St. 
Mark. According to one he went straight from Palestine 
to Egypt at the time of the Division of the Apostles,* according 
to another he was St. Peter’s interpreter at Rome, where he 
also wrote his Gospel. Eusebius in his History combines the 
traditions of St. Mark at Rome and at Alexandria by making 
the mission to Alexandria take place after the visit to Rome. 





* y. Lipsius, vol. ii. part ii, pp. 329 ff, 
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It seems, therefore, if Dr. Hort’s restoration will hold good 
that (1) the statement in the Chronicle is one which is very 
unlikely to have originated with Eusebius. Had he been 
making his own calculations and not merely playing the part 
of a copyist, he would have left time for St. Mark’s visit to 
Rome ; (2) the statement has all the appearance of having 
originated with a writer who adopted the tradition that St. 
Mark went to Alexandria at the time of the Division of the 
Apostles. 

Dr. Hort was of opinion that the year common to the three 
notices was not A.D. 42, but a.D. 43. His main reason for 
fixing on this year was as follows. The martyrdom of St. 
Peter is placed against the year a.D. 65. Now by subtracting 
42 from 68 we get 26; in other words there is a difference of 
a unit between the length of St. Peter’s episcopate as given by 
direct statement and by tabulation. 

But later on Lightfoot pointed out [St. Clem. vol. i. p. 336] 
that the same phenomenon—the difference of a unit between 
the length of the episcopate as given in Eusebius by tabulation 
and as given by direct statement—-repeated itself in the case 
of five out of eleven of St. Peter’s immediate successors, Light- 
foot’s explanation is that besides the earlier chronicle Euse- 
bius made use of a papal catalogue which gave the names of 
the bishops and the number of years they held office, and that 
these two documents did not exactly square with one another. 
In this case Eusebius had in effect two authorities for the 
twenty-five years, viz., a catalogue and a chronicle. 

But perhaps the phenomenon may be accounted for in a 
simpler manner if we suppose that Eusebius reckoned the im- 
perial years differently from his predecessor. From the second 
year of Claudius to the fourteenth of Nero is with Eusebius a 
period of twenty-six years, for he gives Claudius fourteen 
years. With Syncellus, who probably followed Julius Afri- 
canus, Claudius reigns thirteen years. 

However the discrepancy may have arisen it proves one 
thing. The twenty-five years were copied, not calculated, by 
both St. Jerome and Eusebius, 

The following are the views of critics concerning the date 
and country of the earlier chronicle in which Eusebius found 
the episcopal lists of Rome, Alexandria and Antioch : 
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“Erbes . ... assigns it to Antioch and to the year a.p. 192 (or 193), 
Lipsius likewise assigns it to the same place anddate .. . . At the same 
time he thinks that Eusebius did not use the original document directly, 
but only through the medium of a later chronicler of the year 218 or 
thereabouts ... . and that this later chronicler was presumably Afri- 
GMmM@e. «22; Gutschmid . . . . considers that Eusebius’ earliest authority 
ended at a.p. 192.” Lightfoot thinks that “in the absence of any direct 
evidence everything points to the chronicle... . of Africanus... .. 
It seems ... . that the arguments adduced in support of an earlier 
chronicle (A.p. 192), which was afterwards incorporated and carried down 
to a.D. 221, all break down. Still though severally weak and inadequate, 
they may be thought to have an accumulative force and so to justify the 
conclusion. But if Africanus really had such a document in his hands 
may it not have been the work of Bruttius, whom we have already seen 
good reason to regard as a Christian chronographer, and whose chronicle 
we have supposed on independent grounds to have been known to 
Africanus?” * 


The arguments for the chronicle behind that of Africanus 
which break down turn more or less upon chronological 
minutiz, and must be left to the judgment of experts in such 
matters. But there are other grounds for supposing that 
Africanus made use of an earlier chronicle. In what has sur- 
vived of the chronology of Africanus and of Hippolytus there 
is much which Hippolytus must either have borrowed from 
Africanus, or taken from a source common to both. The 
former hypothesis was maintained by Mommsen, but it seems 
to be quite uncertain that Hippolytus was saguainted with the 
work of Africanus.t 

The supposition that the twenty-five years were given in 
the common source, if such there was, does not altogether lack 
confirmation. They appear in the Liberian catalogue, the 
first part of which is almost unanimously held by critics to 
have been taken from the chronicle of Hippolytus. It is true 
that in this catalogue, in the state—a very corrupt one indeed— 
in which it has come down to us, the commencement of St. 
Peter’s episcopate is pushed back to the year of the Passion, 
but this was perhaps done to make room for a Pope who was 
subsequently entered twice over as Cletus and Anacletus.t 

The tradition of the Division of the Apostles is found in a 





* Light. St. Clem. vol. i. pp. 336 ff. 
+ “Dict. of Christ. Biog.” vol. i. p. 507. 
t v. Lipsius, vol. ii. p. 28, note. 
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fragment of the last Preaching of Peter quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria : 


If any one of Israel is willing, having repented through my name, to 
believe in God, his sins shall be forgiven him: after twelve years (it is 
Christ who is speaking to the Apostles) go forth to the world, that no 
one may say, “ We have not heard.” * 


The Preaching of Peter “exercised a considerable influence 
upon the writings of the second century.”t It ‘“ was one of 
those books, which, like the Didaché, the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and the Shepherd of Hermas, at one time claimed a place in 
the Canon, though its claim was disallowed, even more empha- 
tically perhaps than the claims of these other competitors.t 
Dobschiitz, who has made it the subject of a monograph,§ 
thinks it was written about the year a.D. 125. Zahn gives a 
slightly earlier date. 

The Twelve Years’ Tradition appears also in the anti- 
Montanist writer Apollonius, || and is found in a curious form in 
the Acta Petri cum Simone. “ Adimpletis XII. annis quod 
[sic] illi [Petro] preeceperat Dominus Christus ostendit illi 
visionem.” St. Peter is in Jerusalem, the vision bids him go 
to Rome, where he has again been forestalled by Simon Magus. 
Dobschiitz thinks we have here an earlier form of the legend 
than that given in the Preaching. The same writer gives other 
instances of apparent survivals of the tradition, But the fact 
that it was found in the Preaching of Peter is enough to 
make its use by a chronicler of the second century highly 


probable. 
FRANCIS BAccHUS. 


The above was already in the printer’s hands when Harnack’s Die 
Chronologie der altchrist Lit., &c., was published. The editor of this 
Review has kindly allowed me to add the following notes : 

(1) The twelve years’ tradition. The tradition that it was not till 
twelve years after the Passion that the apostles left Jerusalem and went 
forth to the world is, Professor Harnack thinks, well attested, and though 
not to be found in, is still quite in harmony with, what is narrated in the 





* Strom. vi. 43. 

+ “Texts of Studies,’ vol. i, No. 1, p. 87. 

+ Ibid. § Texte und Untersuch, xi. 1. 
|| C. A. D. 200. ap. Euseb. H. E. V. 18, 14. 
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Acts of the Apostles. “ We are told of Peter, in Acts xii. 17, that after 
his miraculous deliverance from prison, ‘he went to another place’, and, 
therefore, left Jerusalem; the earlier journeys of Peter and the apostles 
are described in the Acts of the Apostles as simply missionary expeditions 
from which they always return to Jerusalem. Immediately after [St. 
Peter’s departure] the death of Herod is narrated as a divine chastise- 
ment for the evil done to James and Peter. Herod died in the year 44 
(v. Schurer); it was not till a.p. 41, under Claudius, that he obtained 
possession of Judea and Samaria. Thus the departure of Peter 
‘to another place’ falls between 41 and 44—that is to say, there 
is nothing to object against the year 42. The old tradition, therefore, 
rests on a solid foundation, and there is nothing to hinder its being re- 
garded as historical.”’* 

(2) Did St. Peter on leaving Jerusalem go straight to Rome ? Prof. 
Harnack speaks with great caution on this subject.t He is, so far as we 
are aware, the only non-catholic writer of modern times, with one excep- 
tion,} who is not quite sure that St. Peter never set foot in Rome under 
Claudius. “That St. Peter went immediately to Rome can certainly 
not be proved. In the year 47 he is again in Jerusalem (temporarily ? ):” 
And in a note he adds, “ That he was in Corinth before the writing of 
1 Cor., i.e., before 52 or 53, is to me very probable from 1 Cor. i. 3, and 
ix. 5. Whether the old tradition which brings Peter to Rome, under 
Claudius, is wholly and entirely valueless [ganz und gar unbrauchlich] 
is to me questionable. Of course the point at issue could only be about 
a visit. In my opinion the question can never be decided.” 

One might have expected that Prof. Harnack’s appreciation of the 
value of the twelve years’ tradition would give him a more distinct bias 
in favour of the tradition that St. Peter went to Rome in the time of the 
Emperor Claudius. Itis at least more probable than not that the two 
traditions are in reality each a part of one and the same tradition : that 
of the Division of the Apostles twelve years after the Ascension is not 
likely to have been silent concerning where St. Peter went when he left 
Jerusalem, and it is most improkable that all recollection of the desti- 
nation originally assigned to him should have vanished, as has been the 
case, if this destination was anywhere else than Rome. 

The very commonly accepted view that St. Peter before he went to 
Rome preached in Pontus Galatia and the other regions named in 1 Peter, 
apparently does not rest on any tradition, but is an inference, drawn first 
by Origen from 1 Peter [v. Euseb. H.E., iii. 1]. 

If St. Peter went to Rome in a.p. 42, did he merely make a visit, or 
did he definitely take up his residence in that city ? 

He was perhaps forced to leave Rome when the Jews were expelled, 
under Claudius, and it is possible that about that time he visited Corinth; 
he was in Jerusalem and Antioch at the time of the council of the 
apostles. But this does not necessarily prove anything further than that 





* Pp. 243, 244, + Lbid. 
t. Sadler, “The Epistle to the Romans,” Introduction, p. xi. 
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he was on one or more occasions temporarily absent from Rome, while 
on the other hand, the absence of local traditions among other churches 
than the Roman, of St. Peter having laboured in their midst, tells in 
favour of the traditionary view that after leaving Jerusalem he definitely 
established himself at Rome. The argument from the silence of the 
epistle to the Romans and the epistle of St. Paul’s first Roman captivity, 
used by Lightfoot and others to prove that St. Peter could not have been 
in Rome between the years A.D. 58 and a.p. 63, is hardly so decisive as it 
at first sight appears. Things which would not be omitted in a letter that 
is to be delivered by a postman, are not necessarily put in a letter which a 
special messenger takes with him, “But that you also may know my 
affairs, how I do, Tychichus . .. . shall make known to you all things, 
whom I have sent for this very purpose ” (Eph. vi. 21, cf. Col. iv. 7). 

There may also have been a reluctance to publish too widely the where- 
abouts of a person so important as St. Peter was, and who enjoyed no 
legal status which would be a protection to him. 

(3) In the Ecclesiastical History (ii. 16) Eusebius quoting, as Prof. 
Harnack points out,* the same authority as he uses for the parallel state- 
ment in the Chronicle, i.e., Julius Africanus, speaks of St. Mark as having 
been sent to Egypt. Who sent him? “Peter?” replies Prof. Harnack, 
interrogatively ; but he overlooks the fact that in all probability the same 
question has to be asked about St. Peter. Who sent him to Rome? 
*“‘ Petrus apostolus cum primus Antiochenam ecclesiam fundasset Roman 
mittitur ” (St. Jerome’s version of the Chronicle, ed. Schcene). 

The following quotation from the Acts of Thomas (Clarke’s “ Ante- 
Nicene Library,” vol. xvi. p. 389) suggests the answer to both questions : 
“ At that time we, the apostles, were allin Jerusalem . , . . and we por- 
tioned out the regions of the world that each one of us might go into the 
region that fell to him, and to the nation to which the Lord sent him. By 
lot then India fell,” &«. Compare also the Historia Divi Marci, “ Per 
idem tempus quo dispersi erant Apostoli .... contigit beatissimum 
Marcum ad Aegypti regionem divina voluntate pertingere.” 

(4) The following extract from the recently discovered fragments of an 
old Latin version of the “Didaskalia Apostolorum” is not without 
interest.f ‘Cum autem dividissemus inter nos duodecim uncias saeculi, 
et exivimus ad gentes, ut in omni mundo praedicaremus verbum, tunc 
inspiravit diabolus et concitavit plebem ut mitterent post nos pseudo- 
apostolos ad intaminationem verbi. Et optulerunt de populo Cleonium 
quendam, et iunxerunt eum Simoni, et postea iterum alios post illos, 
Simon ergo et qui cum eo erant post vestigia mea Petri sequebantur 
seducentes populum. Et cum venisset Romam valde depopulatus est 
ecclesiam,” &c. 

The Didaskalia belongs to the first half, most probably to the first 





* P. 306, 
+ “Eine Lateinische Palimpsestiibersetzung der Didaskalia Apostolorum,” 
ed. Hauler, Vienna, 1896. ‘There is a Syriac version of the Didaskalia, which 


has been published but not translated. 
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quarter of the third century. It stands in much the same relationship 
to the Apostolic Constitutions as the genuine version of the epistles of St. 
Ignatius stand to the interpolated version. 

In dealing with the above account of St. Peter and Simon Magus, the 
redactor of the Constitutions (1) interpolates material taken from the 
pseudo-Clementines ; (2) follows the same in making St. Peter pursue 
Simon Magus instead of Simon Magus pursuing St. Peter; and (3) 
obliterates the allusion to the Division of the Apostles. 
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Srience Hotices. 


Arctic Hail and Thunderstorms.—The youthful science of 
meteorology daily grows in our midst. To Britons, who cannot 
meet one another without an opening meteorological observation, it 
is an attractive study and one for which they feel themselves to be 
nationally fitted. If our British observers as yet have made no 
startling discovery in the higher atmospheres, they do not cease to 
point out new paths for work, new lines to follow up. Such a sug 
gestive paper is one lately read before the Royal Meteorological 
Society by Mr. H. Harries, on Arctic hail and thunderstorms. 

It has been a popular belief that neither hail fell nor thunder 
rolled to any appreciable extent within the Polar regions. Why 
this should be, as regards thunderstorms, when another electrical 
phenomenon, the Aurora Borealis, frequently occurred, is not clear ; 
perhaps with regard to hail it might have been urged that pure hail 
cannot form at very low temperatures. Also Mr. R. Scott, in his 
“‘ Elementary Meteorology,” states that hail is an accompaniment of 
thunder and lightning ; so that if no thunderstorms were observed in 
the Polar regions there could not be hail. 

Mr. Harries first points out that the weather in the Arctic regions 
is as variable as ourown. We are accustomed in the upper Enga- 
dine to falls of temperature of 20 degrees in two hours, but in the 
Frigid Zone’ a fall of even 18 degrees in a single hour is not unknown ; 
then the precipitation has been found at times to be much greater 
than the amount formerly supposed of 16 in. to less than 8 in. 
Lieut. (later Sir) James Clark Ross, in July 1827, between 82° N. and 
‘3° N. in 23° E., records with astonishment quite torrential rains. 
Given to the Arctic regions brilliant sunshine, periods of comparative 
warmth, fogs, falls of temperature, heavy rains, the climatic variations 
enjoyed by the rest of the earth, it is difficult to see why hail and 
thunderstorms should not occur there as elsewhere. 

The difficulties in the way of obtaining hail and thunderstorm data 
in the Arctic regions are, the want of sufficient and of permanent 
observatories. Hail and thunderstorms are both extremely restricted 
in their areas, and in our own latitudes twenty days are the mean 
annual of days on which thunderstorms on land have been observed. 
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The meteorological records for the highest latitudes, the Polar 
regions, are merely the logs of ships, few at any time in these utter- 
most seas, in some seasons of the year there are none. It would be 
even conceivable that thunderstorms should have taken place twenty 
days per year in the Polar regions and have always escaped observa- 
tion; but Mr. Harries has gone through 100 Arctic logs and found 
this not to be the case. 

He took from the Meteorological Office the first 100 Arctic 
records going anywhere beyond the 60th parallel that came to 
hand, whether they contained one or more observations per day ; 
most of these covered a period of forty years previous to 180, 
though some of the older ones dated even to 1818. He examined these 
first for hail records. Eight of them had to be put on one side 
because the letter “h” only was used indifferently for ‘ haze” 
and “hail.” Seventy-three out of the 92 logs left produced hail 
records; ‘‘that is, 79 per cent. of the observers; in other words, 
four out of every five visitors to the Arctic regions fell in with hail,” 
There were in all 296 observations, and half of these were recorded 
northward of the 66th parallel. Naturally the majority are in the 
summer months, few vessels wintering far north. There are three 
observations between 82° and 83° N.: two in Lieut. J. C. Ross’s 
manuscript notes in, respectively, July 9, 1827, in the early morning, 
with temperature in the shade 34° at 9 a.m., and July 23, 1827, 
82}° N., 19}° E., in the weather column at noon, “rain and hail at 
times,” temperature 3 A.M. and 9 p.m. 31°5, The third observation 
between 82° and 83° N. is from the log of H.M.S. Discovery at 4 a.n., 
January 1, 1876, “ch,” cloud “nim,” wind calm, dry bulb—1‘’, 
Amongst the 296 there are some fuller records, indicating that the 
hail was not soft, and was ordinary hail and not graupel. Mr. Scott 
in the discussion dwelt on the possibility of the hail recorded being 
graupel; and though there are several distinct records to the con- 
trary—records of both, and of the size of hailstones and so forth—- 
the discussion of such a possibility illustrates the extent of our incer- 
titude of the condition of the upper atmospheres in the Arctic 
regions. Mr. Harries urged the need of aéronautical Polar voyages, 
such as that projected by Herr Andrée. Such voyages would un- 
doubtedly give us some knowledge of the temperature of the upper 
atmospheres; at present we may say we have none, 

Bearing in mind that thunder and lightning are associated with hail, 
Mr, Harries re-examined these 100 Arctic logs, and found that instead 
of about 300 records of thunderstorms—i.e., thunder, lightning, or 
both—there were only 59, one-fifth of the number of hail records. 
He says the atmosphere may have been in an electrical condition at 
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the time of each hail fall, but it cannot be determined from the logs, 
‘These thunderstorms occurred mainly in the summer months. As 
regards their distribution, they were met with up to nearly 76° N., 
-and at various spots from Behring Straits eastward to Davis Strait 
and the East Greenland Sea, with a slight increase of frequency near 
Repulse Bay, and with a very marked increase of frequency on going 
further eastward in Barents Sea. One record only gives hail and 
thunderstorm simultaneously: ‘Off Holsteinburg, just under the 
67th parallel, on the west coast of Greenland, Capt. James Clark 
Ross, on H.M.S. Cove, on June 1, 1836, had in the weather column 
.at 11 p.m. d, 1, t, h, temperature 30°, remarking ‘11.30, violent 
squalls accompanied with hail, thunder and lightning.’” And one 
other record only gives hail and thunderstorm on the same day, with 
.an interval of three hours between them: “On July 1852, Capt. 
Inglefield, on H.M.S. Jsabel, had thunder in 60° N. 254° W., followed 
by hail three hours later.” 

Interesting and suggestive as are these Arctic logs, Mr. Harries did 
not draw his conclusions from their evidence only. He consulted 
various published works on Arctic travel, and while they confirmed 
the appearance of hail alone at very high latitudes, they did uot 
supply one single additional instance of hail and thunderstorm 
together, or even on the same day. If all the hail recorded were 
real hail, these findings present a different condition of the upper 
. atmospheres at the Polar regions to what has been supposed. And as 
regards thunderstorms, taking those to the northward of America 
first, the records of them in these works support the evidence of their 
not being rare, and endorse their frequency in the neighbourhood of 
Repulse Bay. 

With reference to Iceland, Mr. Harries took the ‘‘ Meteorologisk 
Aarbog of the Danish Meteorological Institute, and tabulated the re- 
-cords of hail and of thunderstorms at the stations in and near Iceland, 
in the Fiiroe Isles, and also up the west coast of Greenland, for the 
twelve years 1880-91.” ‘These records are taken three times a day 
only. Anything that happens at any other time is not recorded, so that 
the results, interesting as they are, can only be looked upon as partial 
-evidence. The records of the island of Grimsey, to the north of 
Iceland and just within the Arctic Circle, are remarkable : 


Its hail record is a very remarkable one, averaging thirty-two days 

er annum, with a December maximum of six to seven days, and no falls 

in July to September. Yet with a total of 379 days of hail not a single 
‘thunderstorm would appear to have passed over the island. 


There appears to be a great predominance of winter over summer 
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thunderstorms in Iceland, and Mr. Harries suggests that the explana- 
tion is the same as for the same occurrence along known western and 
north-western coasts—“ Professor Mihn’s ‘ cyclonic’ as opposed to 
‘heat’ thunderstorms”—and it actually appears that the monthly 
thunder distribution for the south of Iceland is about the same as 
for Valencia Island, Co. Kerry, Ireland. 

For the north-eastern Arctic seas, where the records already con- 
sulted pointed to a marked frequency of thunderstorms, Mr. Harries 
turned again to the logs of ships for a more specialised search, and he 
also consulted the meteorological records of Northern Russia with 
special reference to their northern zone. The evidence of ships in 
the north-eastern Arctic seas confirms a frequency of thunderstorms : 
“The most northern thunderstorm was recorded by Captain Johansen 
between Bell Sound and Icefjord, Spitzbergen, latitude 78° N.” The 
summer of 1870 witnessed the presence of a large number of ships in 
these seas, and all the observations of thunderstorms were made, with 
one exception, beyond the Arctic Circle. The sum of the observations 
is remarkable : 


We have from June 30 to July 30 no less than six ships giving between 
them twenty-one observations of thunderstorms on twelve separate days. 
Presumably the events recorded on the Warjag and at Pilz Bay on June 30 
were totally unconnected, being more than £00 miles apart. Probably also 
the storms on the Warjag and on the Alpha on July 2, 3, 6, and 29 were 
distinct, with from 400 to 500 miles between them. On referring to a 
map it will be seen that these storms occurred on both sides of Nova 
Zembla in the Barents and Kara Seas. 


The Russian observations of their northern zone endorse a fre- 
quency of thunderstorms within the Arctic Circle: The northern 
zone covers an area of nearly 250,000 square miles, and is almost all 
on the Polar side of latitude 60° N. Most of the stations are on land, 
some on lighthouses, which are only occupied during the summez 
months. These records form the most systematised and established 
we have of the Arctic Circle. Besides frequency, they establish that 
Russian thunderstorms are of long duration, travel in a fairly uniform 
direction from north onwards in a south-westerly or south-south- 
westerly direction, and seem almost wholly confined to the summer 
season, 

While sea records of hail exceed those of thunderstorms, in the re- 
cords of the Russian northern zone we find that at land stations the 
reverse occurs; hail falls amount only to from 4} to 94 per cent. of 
the number of thunderstorms, 

Mr. Ilarries suggested that the frequency of thunderstorms in the 
neighbourhood of Nova Zembla might be connected with the mingling 
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of the warm waters of the Gulf Stream with the cold waters of the 
White Sea. With regard to Repuise Bay no reference was made by 
Mr. Harries nor by other members during the discussion to the com- 
parative neighbourhood of the Magnetic Pole in Boothia Land above. 

It will be interesting to note the hail and thunderstorm observations 
of the Jackson-Harmsworth and Nansen expeditions, 


The Tomb of Louis Pasteur.—It is fitting that in the pages of 
the Dustin Review mention should be made of the tomb erected to 
the late Louis Pasteur, portraying as it does the union in him and in 
his works of science and faith. This most illustrious benefactor of the 
human race and of the lower animals preserved his faith in the midst 
of his material labours. The fruits which have come from the appli- 
cation of the facts his investigations disclosed emphasise natural 
science to be a revelation of the earliest record we have of the Creator 
—His works during the so-called first six days. The tomb is in the 
Pasteur Institute at the end of a long corridor closed by magnificent 
iron gates. It is built by the Pasteur family, and is, to a great extent, 
modelled on that of Galla Placidia at Ravenna, built about 440. Itis 
profusely decorated with mosaics and rich in beautiful marbles, and the 
sarcophagus is carved out of a single block of dark green porphyry. The 
crypt, in the centre of which reposes the sarcophagus, is formed by 
four arches which support a cupola, On the marble between the 
arches are inscriptions designating the nine discoveries of Pasteur in 
chronological order: 1848, dyssymétrie moléculaire ; 1857, fermenta- 
tions; 1862, générations dites spontanées; 1863, études sur le vin; 
1865, maladies des vers 4 soie; 1871, études sur la biére; 1877, 
maladies virulentes; 1880, virus vaccins; 1885, prophylaxie de la 
rage. Beyond the sarcophagus is an apsidal chapel, where is the altar 
of white marble encircled by a white marble balustrade. 


In the mosaics are representations of fowls, cattle, sheep, and dogs, 
indicating Pasteur’s researches on chicken cholera and attenuation of 
virus, on anthrax, on clavelée or sheep-pox, and on rabies. There are 
also beautiful designs of hops, vines, and mulberry trees with silkworms 
and moths, illustrating respectively his researches on the so-called dis- 
eases of beer and wine and on the silkworm disease. 


In the mosaics also stand the angels of faith, hope, charity and 
science, and above the altar the descending dove and the Greek A 
and Q. 

Eminent representatives of various countries attended the gather- 
ing at the Institute for the final interment on Dec, 26. British science 
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was represented by Sir Joseph Lister, President of the Royal Society, 
Sir Dyce Duckworth, Sir William Priestley as representative of the 
two Scottish Universities of Edinburgh and St. Andrews, and Sir 
John Evans, 


—_———_ 


Brighton and Rottingdean Electric Railway.—This sea- 
railway, opened to the public last November, and in part destroyed 
within ten days by the great storm of December 4, is being renewed 
just as before, the only variation in the renovating works now in hand 
will be that the station is to be on the beach and not on the jetty; 
this alteration is for safety. The railway is an interesting departure 
in the application of electricity to coast traffic, and as gales of the 
violence of that of December 4 and the following day have not occurred 
at Brighton twice in a century, Mr. Magnus Volk, the originator of 
the railway, is of opinion there is a sufficiently long career of useful- 
ness before such an undertaking to justify its repetition. 

The line runs through the sea from the old Beach Electric Tram- 
way to the village of Rottingdean, a distance of about three miles. 
The foreshore in this part is almost all under water for the greater 
portion of the twenty-four hours, but its nature, being mainly of hard- 
bottomed rock, has facilitated the work accomplished on it. The 
Brighton Electric Railway Company was formed and carried out the 
undertaking, spending about £30,000, this including the cost of the 
two piers. The consulting engineer was Mr. St. George Moore. 

The peculiarities of the system are the nature of the track and the 
car-yacht, while the working arrangements present many points of 
interest toengineers, The track is composed of four rails of 54 lb. 
to the yard, and has the appearance at low tide of a pair of double 
lines of exceedingly narrow gauge. The gauge is 2 ft. 8} in., and 
the measurement between the two outside rails is 18 ft.; the rails are 
laid on concrete blocks built into the rock, and secured to them by 
steel clips and by bolts, which are passed through oak blocks lying be- 
tween the rails and the concrete. The work was done under difficul- 
ties, only at low tide could progress be made. The car is a broad 
two-storied erection placed on four very high legs. On the main 
deck, about 50 ft. by 22 ft., isa large saloon 25 ft. by 12 ft., and on 
its roof is a second deck, giving altogether a passenger capacity of, it 
is said, something like 200. The four high legs each have a four- 
wheel bogie, and the four wheels run on the narrow-gauge line. The 
bogie trucks are large and wide, protecting the wheels and clearing 
the line of obstructions. This was verified in the Board of Trade 
trial trip : masses of wood, concrete and iron sleepers were tossed off 
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the line ; it was said silting sand caused some partial obstruction, but 
this also was overcome before the line was opened to the public. The 
whole structure, though light in appearance, is firmly spliced together, 
and the 18-ft. gauge and a wheel base of 28 ft. give stability. 

The electrical energy to propel the car is conveyed by overhead 
wires, and collected by two trolleys devised by Mr. Philip Dawson. 
On the car are two 30 horse-power motors of the G. E. 800 type, 
supplied by the British Thomson Houston Company. The motors are- 
placed vertically over two of the legs and the power conveyed down 
these to the wheels. Down the other two legs pass the rods which 
operate the brakes. The generating machinery is at the Rottingdean 
end of the line, and consists of a general electric company 4-pole 
railway generator direct coupled to a high speed double-acting engine 
of Messrs. W. Sisson & Co, of Gloucester. The current supplied to 
the overhead wires is one of 500 volts; the return is by the rails at 
low tide and through the sea at high water. The speed at which the 
ear-yacht travels is from 5} miles to 7 miles an hour. 


Photography and the Aerial Graphoscope.—Photography, 
with all her beauty rejected by artists from the ranks of either 
creative or executive art, seemed destined to become but the sport of 
the amateur; but the services photography has been unobtrusively 
rendering to science have obtained for her a position of earnestness, 
and she is now recognised as the handmaid of various of the exact 
sciences. Amongst the achievements of photography of this year 
comes the photographing of the vision shown by an aerial graphoscope. 

This opticai instrament has been already alluded to in the pages of 
the Dustin Review. By its means optical projections are shown in 
space without a screen, and they are transparent and in relief. 

Briefly, the scientific use of the instrument is to illustrate persistence 
of vision to large audiences, and to show the gradual fading from the 
retina of a persistent image, which fact is not shown by any other 
instrument. 

It was doubted by photographers whether an image which was 
never before the camera as a whole could be photographed. Would 
the camera act as does the retina, and retain and put together the 
various infinitesimal portions of the image? Or would a succession 
of broken scraps be shown on the camera with lines in between, or 
would these multitudinous scraps be of unequal illumination, or would 
there be merely a blur? Interesting experiments to test the action 
of the camera have been quite lately carried out by the inventor of 
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the aerial graphoscope, and have resulted in most successful photo- 
graphs, The camera acts precisely as does the retina, with the 
difference that a long exposure is required, and gives a distinct 
picture of what as a whole is never before it; and at the same time 
it photographs any real image, such as a human being, through the 
visionary one. These photographs of genuine scientific ghosts—ghosts 
of the brain—will be exhibited this year at some of the learned 


societies. 


The Roller-Boat of Mons. Bazin.—<A new departure in naviga- 
tion has been made, in the construction of and experiments with, the 
roller-boat called, after the inventor, the Hrnest Bazin. By the time 
these lines are read its practical utility will have been tested by a 
voyage across the Channel. The object of the boat is to attain high 
speed without increase of engine-power and consequent coal-carrying 
capacity, so that if successful the roller-boat would be an actual 
economy on present methods. This increase of speed and economy is 
to be attained by a reduction of the resistance of the water. The 
resistance of the water being in ratio to the square of the speed of 
the vessel, with our increasing speeds we are meeting enormous 
resistances ; and Mons. Bazin, seeing we canaot go on increasing our 
speeds on account of growing weight and space taken by machinery 
and coals, has turned his attention to reducing the friction. He 
proposes to substitute for our present gliding friction a rolling friction. 

The vessel, which is a very large model, is as high as a house, and 
apparently hideous. It has no hull in the water, or rather the place 
of the hull is taken by six wheels or rollers, three on each side. 
These are hollow, lenticular shaped; and the boat proper is on a 
rectangular platform above, which is attached to the axles of the 
wheels. These wheels are rotated, but not to propel the boat; this is 
done by the screw ; the wheels are not propellers, they rotate to lessen 
the resistance of the water to the advance of the boat, so that the 
latter may advance more easily. A rolling object offers much less 
resistance than a fixed object when impelled through the water. 
Thus the boat has two motions, a forward motion given by the screw 
and a rotary motion of the wheels in and on the water. To harmonise 
these two motions so as to economically replace the gliding friction by 
a rolling friction was a difficulty. A mathematical ratio between the 
two forces, the rotary speed and the forward speed, had to be found. 
Mons. Bazin sought this by experiments which were afterwards found 
to be confirmed by mathematical calculations. It is now stated that 
2 gliding friction is replaced by a rolling friction when the rotary 
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speed is one-half greater than the speed of translation, and the 
forward motion is equal to about 60 per cent. of the developed 
circumference of the wheel. 

The present boat has a displacement of 280 tons, the engines 
develop 750 h.-p.—550 h.-p. for the screw and 200 for the three 
engines driving the three pair of wheels. An ordinary gliding vessel 
of this power would steam at 18 knots per hour; the Hrnest Bazin is 
expected to at least double that speed. 

It is stated in Nature, the inventor thinks such vessels about 
500 feet in length would realise a speed of 30 knots with a consump- 
tion of 800 tons of coal. This would mean a voyage from England 
to America could be made in 100 hours. Vessels of the type of the 
Campania, now steaming at 22 knots and using between 3000 and 
4000 tons of coal, if possibly steamed at 30 knots, would require 
70,000 tons for a voyage. 

For a small boat Mons. Buazin’s design seems practicable; for large 
vessels, the weak point, in the consideration of experts, seems to be the 
possible strains that would be set up between one part of the vessel 
and the other in rough seas; the stress put upon a large platform thus 
supported on, as it were, two lines of hulls, would be tremendous, and 
the material strong enough to resist would be so weighty. The 
Calais-Douvres twin-boat experienced such a difficulty. 
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Notes of Cravel and Exploration. 


Sub-Arctic Exploration.— Mr. Warburton Pike, in the course of 
an arduous journey through Alaska and British Columbia, in the 
years 1892-93, made a geographical discovery bearing on the hydrog- 
raphy of that hyperborean region. He found that the river draining 
the Pelly Lakes, and marked on the maps as the Pelly, is really not 
the main stream forming the longest feeder of the Yukon, but acom- 
paratively insignificant tributary of a large river flowing from the 
north-west, and probably rising on the western slope of the Rocky 
Mountains. Its south-western tributaries rise, on the other hand, so 
near the Pacific that the miners were accustomed to drag their canoes 
overland to their headwaters, in order to be ready for the break-up of 
the ice on the streams which then furnished a highway to the camps 
of the Yukon. Most of these are now abandoned, the gold having 
proved either illusory or superficial, but they have left a legacy of evil 
behind them in the progressive extermination of the Indians, as the 
result of contact with the worst elements of so-called civilisation. The 
author’s picture of the country is, in this respect, a melancholy one, 
and he foresees its depopulation within a comparatively short period, 
if nothing be done to save the remnant of the Casca and Liard Indians. 
To the lessening in the numbers of its human ithabitants he ascribes 
its gradual occupation by the moose. It is only twenty-five years since 
this animal was first seen by the Casca Indians, and described by their 
hunters as a creature of semi-fabulous aspect and proportions. It is 
now so plentiful in the region about the headwaters of the Yukon that 
Mr. Pike believes this to be the best moose country in North America, 
and its range is gradually extending westward, while its numbers are 
rapidly increasing. Eleven were killed by him in three weeks, with- 
out any very energetic hunting, as his scouts preferred the pursuit of 
smaller game. The annual run of salmon on the Yukon is the great 
event of native life, as it furnishes the food supply for the whole year. 
The fish enter the river about the middle of June, and reach the Pelly 
Lakes, the limit of their migration, 2300 miles from the sea, some time 
in the autumn. Their prodigious numbers may be imagined from the 
fact that all along this vast line their enemies are lying in wait for 
them with every conceivable appliance for their capture. On the 
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Yukon there are, however, as yet none of the canneries which are 
diminishing their number on the Columbia and Fraser, the establish- 
ment of which, without due precautions and safeguards, would, in Mr. 
Pike’s opinion, cause a famine among the natives of the upper river. 
There is no record of any failure of this great harvest of the waters, 
such as often occurs in regard to terrestrial products, whether animal 
or vegetable. Among the rabbits, for instance, of this same region, 
there breaks out about once in seven years a disease ‘by which they are 
nearly exterminated, which consists, in its early stages, of their becom- 
ing covered with ulcers internally as well as externally. The disease, 
having worked itself out, then seems to remain in abeyance for a 
term. 


Farming in Argentina.—The author of a recent interesting work 
on Spanish South America* devotes some chapters to the condition 
and prospects of farming in the Argentine Republic. Her informants 
based their forecast of a golden future for the country on its wheat- 
growing capabilities, and on the increasing development of this branch 
of agriculture, which is already rendering it a formidable competitor 
to Canada and the United States in the European markets. Wheat- 
lands, which twenty years ago were unoccupied, or occupied only by 
Indians, and have only within the last ten years begun to be cultivated, 
can still be had at from 10s. to £1 an acre, within 200 miles of a sea 
or river port. Crops can be raised on them for from five to ten years 
in succession, after which they are laid down with alfalfa, or lucerne, 
for grazing. Wheat, which ten years ago was imported, is now ex- 
ported to the amount of over a million tons, which it is expected will 
shortly be increased to a million and a half. The wheat-growing area 
is capable of large extension, as lands probably equally available in 
southern Buenos Ayres, still only sparsely colonised, have yet to be 
included in it. 

Grazing will, however, in the opinion of experts, continue to be the 
most lucrative industry for those with sufficient capital to pursue it on 
a large scale. The present tendency is rather to contract the area of 
the holdings, while devoting more care to improving the stock. 
Although some estancieros, or ranch-owners, hold estates of 20,000 
acres, the average estancia is about 20,000 acres, commonly called “‘a 
three leagues’ lot,” because it isnine miles square. Such a farm would 
keep from 2000 to 3000 head of cattle, or 20,000 sheep, and while no 
more than four or five men are needed for every square league of 





* “ Across the Andes.” By May Crommelin. London: Bentley. 1896, 
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grazing ground, that proportion would have to be increased tenfold on 
a chacra or wheat farm. The use of alfalfa has enabled new regions to 
be rendered available for grazing, as it will grow ona drier soil than 
grass, and may be grazed for from seven to ten years in succession. It 
is also cut for hay, and has become a considerable article of export to 
Brazil. The northern “camps,” or fields, in Buenos Ayres stand on 
comparatively high ground, and are liable to periodic droughts, like 
that of 1859, in which four million cattle, horses, and sheep perished. 
The low-lying lands in the southern part of the province are, on the 
other hand, liable to inundations, like the flood of the Salado, which in 
1880 drowned a million sheep and cattle. Among other plagues are 
locusts, which devastate the country in flights extending for sixty leagues, 
and dust storms, after one of which the sitting-rooms have to be 
cleared out by men with spades. 


Great Meat Factories.—A large proportion of the vast herds 
are annually slaughtered in the great beef-essence manufactories or 
salting establishments, called ‘‘saladeros.” One of these, the Highland 
Scot Canning Company, at Espelata, fifteen miles from the capital, is the 
largest meat factory in the world, and can dispose of 60,000 cattle and 
100,000 sheep every month. The principal building, three stories high, 
covers eight English acres, and forms a quadrangle with sides 600 feet 
long. Here 500 head of horned cattle can be killed, cut up and tinned in 
two hours and a half, without leaving a trace of the operation. Electricity 
and gas are made on the premises, where 300 different kinds of machi- 
nery are at work, manufacturing, among other items, all the tin cases 
used in the establishment. These figures throw into the shade those of 
the old great saladero at Barrancas, near Buenos Ayres, where a million 
cows and horses were annually slaughtered to be converted respectively 
into dried beef and hides. The nuisance created by this establishment 
was intolerable, as not only the river on which it stood, but the Plate 
itself, was crimsoned with gore, and their banks strewn with poisoned 
fish, causing a pestiferous and intolerable stench. Large numbers of the 
sheep are exported in the shape of frozen mutton, and this trade, like 
all other branches of agricultural export business, is annually increasing.. 


Across the Andes.—The CordiHera is crossed in part by a moun- 
tain railway from Mendoza to Santa Rosa de los Andes, at which, at the- 
time of the authoress’ journey in 1894, 88 miles of the Argentine sec- 
tion and 18 of the Chilean were open for traffic, leaving a gap of 42: 
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miles at the summit. Mendoza, at the foot of the Andes, is reached by a 
line 600 miles long across the desert levels of the Pampa, a sea of grass 
without landmarks or features. Thence the railway follows the course of 
the Mendoza River by a series of gorges, where little or no vegetation 
veils the harsh outlines of the reddish-coloured rocks. The remainder 
of the crossing is effected on mule-back, mostly by a very rough bridle- 
path, culminating in the long zigzags by which the cumbre or col of 
the Uspallata Pass is attained, at a height of about 13,000 feet. On this 
part of the ascent mountain sickness, here called “puna,” and in Peru 
“‘sorroche,” is very severely felt, but was, in the case of the authoress, alle- 
viated, if not cured, by the local remedy—raw garlic. A good metalled 
road was in course of construction on the Chilean side, which, when 
completed, will much facilitate traffic, as it admitted of the last portion 
of the descent being made in a three-horse trap as far as Salto del Sol- 
dado, whence the Chilean section of the railway carried the travellers to 
Santa Rosa, and thence to Valparaiso. 


Exploration of the Basin of the Zambesi.—Captain Gibbons 
described at a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on January 
4, his travels in the autumn of 1895 through an unexplored section of 
Africa traversed by the northern tributaries of the Zambesi. The 
Barotse country, described by Livingstone as a valley, is characterised 
by him as a huge and treeless alluvial plain, fifty to sixty miles wide 
in places, and extending: for a considerable distance to the north of 
Lialui, which stands 70 miles in a straight line from its southern limit, 
This flat, converted in the rainy season intu a great swamp, forms in the 
winter an excellent grazing ground, being exempt from the ravages of 
the fly, and providing sustenance for many thousand head of cattle. 
The inhabitants, who live in reed-built villages, received him well, and 
their cordiality increased when he answered in the affirmative their in- 
variable question, ‘‘ Are you an Englishman?” The paramount chief, 
Levanika, placed at his disposal two double-walled huts, and assigned a 
milch-cow for his special use, in addition to the present of a young ox, 
and daily supplies of fish, honey, sweet potatoes, and food for his s boys. 
The traveller explained that the prefixes, Ma-, Ba-, and Bo- signify 
respectively the people, a single jndividual, and the country, so that 
the tribe are Marotse, each of its members a Barotse, and the country 
they inhabit Borotse. They form the aristocracy of the land, each 
Barotse ranking by birth as achief. His researches have thrown much 
light on the hydrography of this part of Africa, as he followed out many 
heretofore unexplored affluents of the Zambesi from the north. One 
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of these, the Kande, empties itself into a large lake about seven miles 
from the Barotse valley, and about 150 feet above its level. The 
basin, which is almost circular, and from three to four miles in diameter; 
was almost dry at the time of his visit, but must receive during the 
rainy season a large volume of water, which appears to drain subter- 
raneously to the plain below. 


The Valley of the Niger.—M. Felix Dubois’ recent volume, 
“ Tombouctou la Mystérieuse” (Paris: Librairie Flammarion, 1897), is 
a splendid monograph of the Upper Niger, profusely illustrated with 
reproductions of its scenery and varied populations. The study of 
the hydrographic system of this great river is extremely curious and 
interesting, forming, as it does, a natural network of irrigation, re- 
sembling that artificially created from the waters of its eastern prototype 
the Nile. Like the latter, too, it carries with its annual inundation 
renewed fertilisation and vitality through the wide valley it then sub- 
merges for some 300 miles south of Timbuktu. Here, in combination 
with its great eastern affluent, the Bani, it forms what the author calls 
three deltas, thrice dividing into widely parted ramifications, and again 
reuniting its waters in a single channel. Some of these intersecting 
canals connect it, too, with the Bani before the confluence of the main 
streams, and the principal of these shows the singular phenomenon of 
acurrent alternating between the two at different seasons of the year. 
This peculiarity is due to the fact that the flood of the Bani anticipates. 
that of its primary, and is, from July to November, in part discharged 
into it, while with the rise of the Niger during the ensuing four 
months the reverse action takes place. At low water during the 
remainder of the year there is no current either way, so that the normal 
level of the rivers must be identical. The effect of these meanderings 
in delaying the descent of the flood is so great, that the waters dis- 
charged on the mountains in which the Niger has its source, under the 
ninth parallel, from February to July, after reaching the Bani junction 
in September, arrive at Tirabuktu, some 20 miles further north, only 
in, say, July, and at the Atlantic in much diminished volume in the 
September following, having spent nearly a year and a halfon the road. 
The inundated tract comprises many thousands of sqfiare kilometres, 
and at the Bani confluence measures 140 kilometres trom east to west, 
while submerged to a depth of two or three metres. The Niger, in 
addition to this system of branches, forms in the neighbourhood of 
Timbuktu a double series of lakes, twelve large ones on the left 
bank and twenty-three lesser ones on the right, fed by backwaters from 
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the river, and forming a chain of natural reservoirs for its flood-waters. 
The great river thus creates in this part of its course a hydrographic 
system probably unique in the world. 


An Historic City of the Sudan.-—The only city in the heart 
of Africa which can boast of a legendary past stands at the head of 
the tract embraced by the arterial ramifications of the Niger, on the 
shore of its great tributary, the Bani, and is linked with the primary 
stream by intersecting channels forming a natural moat round the eleva- 
tion on which it is built. Dating from the eighth century, about the 
year 765, it owed to its matchless position an importance which was 
the source of that of Timbuktu, though masked by that of the latter 
as its emporium and point of contact with the outer world. Its fame 
has, however, reached the Atlantic, as it has conferred its name, Dienné, 
or Jenni, on the Guinea Coast. It is the only native African city of 
any architectural pretension, and M. Dubois sees in the massive style 
of its buildings, with their fagades adorned with pilasters and sur- 
mounted by pointed battlements, traces of the Egyptian origin he 
ascribes to it. Its system of internal house-drainage by earthenware 
pipes is a no less remarkable exception to all surrounding usages. The 
material of construction is sun-dried brick made of potter’s earth, and 
forming an artificial stone so durable that many of the houses are three 
and four centuries old, while the original mosque, built after the con- 
version of the city to Islam in 1050, stood for eight centuries, until 
its destruction by a modern religious reformer, and still attests by the 
solidity of its vast piles of ruins the durability of its ancient masonry. 
The insularity of the position of Jenni, which has averted its destruc- 
tion by siege or storm, also gives it command of a great extension of 
water communication. ‘The two ports on its environing ring of canal, 
allotted to fishing and trade respectively, are a scene of great activity, 
and here are built the great barges, carrying up to thirty tons of mer- 
chandise, which are built on the ancient Egyptian system of a number 
of slabs of wood, joined by thongs passed through holes in their edges. 
The villages are built on natural or artificial mounds, so as to be above 
the level of the inundation, during which they remain isolated in the 
midst of a vast lake from 100 to 140 kilometres wide and two to three 
metres in depth. These villages are described by an old chronicle as 
having numbered 7000, so closely planted that when the chief of Jenni 
wished to publish a decree he did not send out a messenger, but had 
it shouted by a crier at the gate, and echoed from one to the other, as 
far as Lake Debo, 100 miles away. The rice crop, planted before the 
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inundation, is harvested after it, and is immediately followed by one 
of maize or millet. 





Sudan Produce.—One of the most valuable products of this part 
of Africa is the karité, the vegetable, or shea-butter tree, which 
grows wild in profusion even in rocky and barren situations. Re- 
sembling a pear-tree in general appearance, but with a more widely- 
spreading dome of foliage, it produces a nut the kernel of which 
when dried is in colour and fragrance like that of the cacao shrub. 
This, when boiled, produces the vegetable butter which, sold in 
great white blocks capable of being kept indefinitely, forms the only 
nutritive fat used in the Western Sudan. M. Dubois, on approaching 
a village where the boiling process was going on, thought that some 
one must be preparing chocolate from the perfume given off by the 
pot. The karité also produces gutta-percha, which exudes from an 
incision made in the rind. Another tree, the neté, yields from its 
seed-pods_a kind of fluur, yellowish in colour, and so rich in sugar 
that it is sometimes used by Europeans in the preparation of sweet- 
meats. Kola and ground nuts, vegetable silk from various plants, 
cotton in great abundance, indigo and dried fish, ostrich feathers, 
ivory, gold in smal] quantities, and various kinds of minerals, are a 
few among the wares offered for sale in the market of Jenni. 


Decadence of Timbuktu.—Timbuktu, on the threshold of the 
Desert, confronting the sands as a great port does the waves of the 
sea, owed its importance to its command on the one hand of the 
routes of the Sahara, and on the other of the navigation of the 
eastern and western Niger, which here, altering its course from north- 
east to south-east, furnishes a double highway to the Southern Sudan. 
These advantages have been neutralised by the incursions of the 
Tuaregs, who as masters of the Desert not only fleeced the inhabitants 
without mercy, but rendered the immediate environs of the city so 
unsafe that an armed escort was necessary even on the road to 
Kabara, its port on the Niger. The number of streets and quarters 
deserted and in ruins proclaims its abandonment by a large proportion 
of its population, while the dilapidated condition of the houses still 
occupied tells of the reign of terror under which any appearance of 
prosperity would have been the pretext for renewed exactions. For 
thirty-five years it has been pillaged at will by the nomads, whose 
visits were mere forays for plunder, rendering easily explicable the 
acquiescence of the inhabitants in the French occupation in December 
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1894. No return of its former commercial importance is, however, 
probable, since its remaining trade will be deflected to the Atlantic 


as soon as the French railway from Kayes on the Senegal to Bammakou 


on the Niger, of which 175 out of 550 kilometres are now open, 
places the two great rivers in communication. In the remote future, 
when the Trans-Saharian railway shall have become an accomplished 
fact, the discrowned ‘“ Queen of the Sudan’ may indeed again resume 
her lost sovereignty as the emporium of the Desert, The White 
Fathers have already annexed this new French territory to their 
spiritual dominions, and Notre Dame de Tombouctou guards the 
frontier of Christianity in its southern advance across the continent. 


Journey across Tibet.—A successful journey from Leh to 
Pekin across Tibet and China was made between May and November 
1896 by Captain Wellby and Lieutenant Malcolm, by whom some 


details of it are published in the Geographical Journal tor January 


1897. Their Tibetan guides having deserted them early in the trip, 
they had to find their way by themselves. The country was arid 
and grassless, sprinkled with salt lakes, but devoid of fresh water, 
which had to be procured by digging. The heat in June and July 
was very oppressive in the daytime, the reading of the thermometer 


during one twenty-four hours showing 18° of frost at night and 


105° in the sun at midday. By the end of June, only sixteen out of 
thirty-nine mules and ponies survived, and the travellers had to 
walk, while a poisonous plant caused, later on, the loss of all the re- 
maining animals except three good mules, obliging the baggage to be 
reduced to the barest necessaries. It rained and snowed nearly every 
day, and little game was seen, but wild onions were found growing in 
great quantities, and largely consumed by the travellers. The fortu- 
nate chance of meeting, in September, a merchant travelling from 
Lhasa to China with a caravan of 1500 yaks laden with cloth and 
dates enabled them to renew their supplies of salt, flour, butter, 
&c., though at enormous prices. They learned that the river along 
which they had been travelling was the Chumar (probably iden- 
tical with the Ma Chu or Red River of a previous traveller), the 
chief source of the Yangtse. At a Mongol encampment further on, 
ten ponies were hired to complete the journey of fifteen days thence 
to China. The weather, though growing cold, was fine, but sleeping 
in the open with from 20° to 27° of frost at night can scarcely have 
been luxurious. On October 15, Tankar, the frontier town of China, 
was reached, and here a Dutch missionary was met, who hoped, with 
his wife, to make his way to Lhasa, making friends with the natives 
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as he went. The last twenty-two miles to Lanchau, the capital of 
Kansu, were travelled on a raft of boughs floated on skins, and the 
journey thence to Pekin was accomplished partly by river and partly 
by road. 


Captain Deasy’s Journey in Western Tibet.—Captain Deasy,, 
16th (Queen’s) Lancers, starting from Leh on May 27, in company 
with Mr. Arnold Pike, succeeded in travelling 700 miles through 
Tibet, although the loss of sixty out of his sixty-six mules and ponies 
cut short his projected itinerary, and obliged him to abandon his. 
boat, two tents, and great part of his camp equipment. The course 
from the Lanak La, a high but easy pass leading from Ladak into 
Tibet, was nearly due east, through a barren and waterless country, 
inhabited only by vast herds of antelope, of which 15,000 are com- 
puted to have been in sight at once. Despite great difficulties from 
weather and want of transport, some 23,000 square miles of new 
country were surveyed, and the positions and heights of 250 peaks 
trigonometrically determined, the homeward route having been about 
forty miles distant from that followed on the outward journey. The 
botanical observations were entrusted to Mr. Pike, by whom a 
collection has been brought home, which, although small, comprises 
specimens of almost every grass and flower seen in this desolate. 
region. 
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Protestant Fiction. By James Brirren. Catholic Truth Society, 
21 Westminste: Bridge Road, 8.E. 


UR first feeling on reading this most interesting little book was 
one of sympathy with the painstaking writer, who has had to 
wade through such a mass of rubbish in order to rescue these gems 
of Protestant Fiction. He deserves our thanks as well, for his re- 
searches have resulted in a most amusing and amazing volume. What 
with the unconscious humour of the Protestant fables and Mr. 
Britten’s witty comments on them, there is not a dull paragraph 
throughout ; and as the more offensive elements of these fables have 
been of course eliminated, the book will no doubt provide innocent 
recreation for countless communities. Here are some specimens of 
ignorance and bigotry which Mr. Britten has culled by the wayside 
where they abound : 


“Father Eustace asserts that for every Protestant brought round to 
Romanism, the successful Papist is saved an hundred years of purgatory ” 
(p. 119). 

P the rosary “meant the Creed repeated on the pendant cross, thirteen 
Hail Marys and three Paternosters on sixteen beads, and a fourth 
Paternoster on a large ball which they call “ the dixeth ” (p. 113). 

“Infernal heretic!” muttered Father Eustace, malignantly. “For 
your own sake remember that to affront a priest is one of those sins for 
which there is in our Church no absolution. We term it a reserved 
case” (p. 53). 

“ When the priest found that Catherine came no more to confess her 
sins, he cursed her before all the congregation. It is a very dreadful 
thing to hear a priest curse. He wears a black dress, and then he curses 
the nose, and eyes; and all the body of the poor creature and then he 
puts out the candles one by one” (p. 92). 


We fear our extracts suffer from being curtailed; but the following 
description of the austerities commonly practised by Catholics is 
sufficiently gruesome. We begin with a vivid picture of the daily 
routine of a priest’s life : 


“ Lay wide awake all night on the floor and hope soon entirely to 
conquer sleep. Prostrate on the bare stones, I told my beads over in- 
cessuntly betore the image of my patron, St. Dunstan. .. . 

“ Have refrained entirely all this month from washing and shaving. 
Put on my usual hair-shirt and the belt with spikes through the breast, 
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Scourged myself severely, remained silently looking at the wall during 
three hours, and ate no breakfast. 

“‘ Visited my schoo]. The children had been for some days, as I desired, 
sitting with their eyes fixed on a white-washed wall, therefore now they 
are ready to believe anything. Shall get up a few visions next week, 
and exhibit a bleeding picture... Enjoined a total fast on the 
children to-morrow ” (p. 89.) 


But the laity rival the clergy in their austerities. 


A young convert used “the discipline twice a day, and requested that 
her bed might be stuffed with knotty lumps of wood and broken pieces 
of pottery.” She also complied with the rule of the house she stayed 
in, where al] wore “‘ coarse hair-shirts from the neck to the knees, like that 
of the exemplary saint, Sancia Cariglio,” and beneath it wore a large 
iron ‘‘cross, spiked with nails ” (p. 120). 


However amusing may be these judiciously selected extracts of 
Mr. Britten, yet a prolonged study of such literature has a saddening 
effect, if only as reminding us of the perennial fountain of misrepre- 
sentation and slander from which the land is being flooded. No 
wonder that thousands of simple souls turn away in horror at the 
name of Catholics, and that it is hard to reach, by either preaching or 
example, minds that have been fed on this garbage. These Protes- 
tant fictions make it difficult to believe in the good faith, not merely 
of those who purvey them, but of many who read them, and of those, 
sometimes in high places, who profit by them. Even as we write 
the Bishop of Marlborough is lending the credit of his name to a 
ridiculous story of a ‘Kidnapped Priest,” and shows his shame 
not for the slander but for its detection. There is still the 
making of numberless Titus Oateses in the land; their trade con- 
tinues a profitable one, and the false witness they bear against their 
neighbour still deludes many simple souls. Mr. Britten’s volume 
may prove an antidote, all the more effective because so good- 
humoured ; but it also shows the necessity for the work and literature 
of the Catholic Truth Society. 

J. I. C. 


Publications of the Catholic Truth Society, 21 Westminster 
Bridge Koad, S.E. 1896. 


TY\HE annual Report presented to the very successful Conference 

held at Hanley last September gives gratifying evidence of the 
prosperity and spread of the valuable work undertaken by the Catholic 
Truth Society. Its annual Conference has now a national importance 
as the most representative Catholic gathering of the year. The 
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finances of the Society are sound, its administration is most economical, 
its branches increase, its work grows apace. The expenditure of 
£4000 per annum by no means represents even the money value of 
its undertakings, for almost all its literary and administrative work is 
given freely for the cause of Catholic Truth. Unfortunately the 
Catholic Magazine has not yet fulfilled the expectations of its 
projectors, and does not meet with the circulation which its friends 
desire and its merits deserve. 

We can only briefly indicate some of this quarter’s new publica- 
tions. Dr. J. R. Gasquet, in a postscript to his own brochure on the 
same subject, points out several blunders in Mr. Purcell’s unkind 
attempt on the “ Life of Cardinal Manning.” As the story of individual 
conversions is always effective, F. Luke Rivington has done well to 
tell in short that of the great leader, Cardinal Newman, whose example 
must always weigh heavily with the people of England. Mgr. Croke 
Robinson’s historical paper on “ Robert Grosseteste” effectually 
defends that plain-spoken Bishop of Lincoln from the charge of real 
disloyalty to the Holy See. Something suitable to Nonconformists, 
whose needs were particularly pressed on the last Conference, will be 
found in “ Tradition,” a valuable essay on this means of transmitting 
the truths of revelation, taken from Father Bridgett’s “ Ritual of the 
New Testament.” The Biographical Series is enriched by an edifying 
life of “ St. Stanislaus Kostka ;” there is an addition to the Library 
of Catholic Tales, and of some excellent penny manuals to the 
Devotional Series. These little books suggest high thoughts in simple 
words easy to understand, and easy to remember. Our people need 
to be taught how to pray; they must be provided with forms of 
prayer, for the power of expressing an emotion or an act helps greatly 
to the eliciting of such act or affection, many of which die as soon as 
born because the subject of them is inarticulate. “The Lay Folks’ 
Mass Book,” “ All Day Long,” and the ‘‘ Legend of St. Christopher ” 
are all praiseworthy. “The Religious Rights of the Catholic Poor” 
——a compendious and authoritative handbook by Mr. W. C. Maude, 

sarrister-at-Law—will be found most useful to Catholic guardians 
and to all who are engaged in work among the poor. 

In the “English Coronation Oath,” F. Bridgett, C.SS.R. draws 
attention to the national act of impiety, involved in “the solemn 
abjuration by the monarch, in vile and insulting terms, of the most 
cherished doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church.” The 
earliest record of royal unction among Christian kings seems to belong 
to our island, where Gildas, writing of his own times, says “ Kings: 
were anointed, and soon after slain by their anointers.” The Declara 
tion against Transubstantiation, &c., was only introduced under 
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William and Mary, and was first made by Queen Anne ; few Catholics 
are aware of the violence and bitterness of its terms. It would be 
well to circulate in influential quarters F. Bridgett’s timely and 
serious protest against the survival of this “relic of barbarism.” He 
does not suggest that the time is come for reopening of what is called 
the Protestant settlement of the Crown, but he believes that it is quite 
ripe for abolishing this remnant of the bigotry of the seventeenth 
century. We sincerely trust that at the next demise of the Crown 
the insulting declaration by the new Sovereign, that some of the chief 
religious practices of his Catholic subjects and of his royal allies are 
superstitious and idolatrous, will be omitted from the oath which binds 
together the nation and its king. 

Last but certainly not least of this quarter’s productions comes a 
valuable brochure entitled “A Key to Labour Problems,” being an 
adapted translation of M. Harmel’s “‘ Catéchisme du Patron.” M. Leon 
Harmel is a well-known Catholic employer of labour who has actually 
put into practice in his great factory at Val-des-Bois the social 
doctrines formulated in his ‘Catéchisme.” The adapted translation 
has been very well done by Mrs. Crawford who, in an Introduction, 
draws from her own observation a most attractive picture of the 
Christian settlement al Val-des-Bois. M. Harmel’s idea is that large 
collections of workpeople are accompanied by certain social and 
spiritual dangers, which it is the employer’s duty, as the original 
cause of such collections, to combat to the best of hispower. He does 
this 
by establishing his industrial family on a frankly Christian basis, by 
creating a community of interest between employer and employed, by 
developing at once the rightful authority of the former and the rational 


liberty of the latter, and by replacing class-antagonism and a spirit of 
selfish greed by Christian charity and a love of justice. 


At Val-des-Bois the men, women, and children—1200 souls in all— 
are united into a single self-governing body by means of an “ Indus- 
trial Corporation,” whilst some thirty subordinate societies work 
together harmoniously and effectively for the various sections of the 
community. But all who are interested in social questions—and who 
is not in these days!—should make themselves acquainted with this 
original experiment and with the theories upon which it rests. We 
notice one small mistake in the Introduction: Holy days of obliga- 
tion are not more numerous in France than in England (xvi.); 
only four remain in France that are not transferred to the following 
Sunday ! 
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‘New Faces and Old. Short Stories by Francis J. Finn, S.I. 
Freiburg im Breisgan. 1896. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder, 17 
South Broadway. 


ATHER FINN is a well-known story-teller for boys, and these six 
short tales, some of which relate to some of his former heroes, 
will be deservedly popular. There is no lack of thrilling incident 
and brisk dialogue to disguise and make palatable the wholesome 
lessons which underlie the stories; for the moral is always excellent 
and shows how good Catholic principles are quite consistent with an 
exuberant flow of animal spirits. Many of the tales are rather 
pathetic, in spite of their boyish fun and quaint Americanisms, One 
tells us of a youthful hero “for the first time arrayed in all the 
splendour of long pants,” and how ‘a sense of dignity comes, with 
long pants, which, though intense, is not lasting.” 
J. I. C. 


A Life’s Struggle and its Result. By Lapy Hersert. London: 
Catholic Truth Society. 1896. 


HIS little book touches upon a painful yet deeply interesting 
subject ; the struggles of a clergyman who, with wife and child 
dependent on him, yet feels it to be impossible that he shall continue 
to work as a Protestant clergyman, and that he cannot live outside the 
Catholic church. This fight between conflicting duties is one which is 
daily going on around us, and if Lady Herbert’s story should succeed 
in persuading more fortunate Catholics to give aid to those who stand 
trembling at the threshold of the Catholic church, hesitating because 
the step across it means starvation for their families, it will have 
fulfilled a mission in life. We may add that a fund exists, started by 
the Catholic clergy, for the collection and distribution of such aid. 


Jean Frangois Millet: His Life and Letters. By Juxia Carr- 
wriGHt (Mrs, Henry Ady). London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
Ltd. 1896. 8vo. Pp. 391. 


T has been said that too many lives are written and cast upon the 
world of literature nowadays, and so it may be, yet all those 
who have ever stood in awed and wondering admiration before the 
“‘Sower ” or the “ Angelus,” bound by the subtle spell of the reverence 
they breathe out, must hail with pleasure an opportunity of learning 
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something of the life of the man to whom we owe them. A certain weli- 
known German art-critic made a pilgrimage to Birmingham “to see 
where Burne-Jones got his art from.” He returned a sadder if not a 
wiser man. 

Although a visit to the scenes of Jean Frangois Millet’s birth and 
youth might better repay the pilgrim, it is not given unto all of us to 
journey in person to the scenes amid which an artist has grown up, 
and study the early surroundings of which his works must infallibly, 
in greater or less degree, bear the impress. But all of us can 
read, and having read of the little hamlet Grichy, lying on the coast 
of Normandy, and the simple peasant life of its inhabitants, we return 
with a new and deeper understanding, a keener and truer appreciation, 
to the study of Millet’s pictures. 


A wild and rugged coast it is [says his biographer] bristling with 
granite rocks and needles, and stern and desolate to the sailor’s eye as 
he sails along its perilous shores, but pleasant and fruitful enough in- 
land; a country of rolling down and breezy moorland, where quaint old 
church-towers of grey stone stand on the hill-tops, and low roofs cluster 
among the apple orchards and grass meadows in the sheltered valleys. 


But interesting as this and the accounts of Grichy itself are, more 
interesting still are the pictures of the peasant life in which the artist 
shared, of the saintly old grandmother who took care of the children 
whilst father and mother worked in the fields, of the great-uncle, the 
Abbé who daily went into the fields, “‘ took off his cassock, and set to 
work in shirt sleeves and breeches.” 

The Abbé died when Millet was only seven, bat the recollections of 
his childhood, written some thirty or forty years afterwards, contain 
several little anecdotes of him, In very early days, long before his 
artistic talents had disclosed themselves, Millet seems to have been 
already noticed asa remarkable child. The poetry that was by and 
by to inspire his brush, then showed itself in pensiveness, a delight in 
all things living, and a love of books, amongst which the Bucolics and 
Georgics ranked first, causing the priest who taught him all he knew 
to say, trembling for his future, “Ah, my poor child, you have a 
heart that will give you trouble. You do not know how much you 
will have to suffer.” Francois, like all around him, went to work in 
the fields, until his father, with a rare self-denial and sense of parental 
duty, felt it wrong to prevent the development of his evidently un- 
usual talent, and the boy became the pupil of a certain Mouchel at 
Cherbourg, who told him : “ Draw what you like, choose anything of 
mine you like to copy, follow your own inclination, and above all go 
to the museum.” Not unto all art-students is such excellent advice ! 

In 1837, when Millet was twenty-two, the town council of 
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Cherbourg furnished him with the means to establish himself in Paris 
for the better pursuit of his art, and he left, practically for ever, the 
country of which he once, when revisiting it, exclaimed so aptly : 
“Encore un coup, comme je suis de mon endroit.” 

Here, with Millet’s peasant life, ends too, in great measure, the 
reader’s delight. For, although the interest of the book does not 
slacken, and the young painter, friendless and forlorn in mighty Paris, 
is a pathetic figure, the money troubles and cares of daily life which 
from this moment creep into its pages, have not the charm of the 
rustic Griichy days. 

His marriages—first with a delicate girl from home, who died 
shortly afterwards, then with Catherine Lemaire, the strong and 
faithful helpmate who survived him—only serve in one way to deepen 
the gloom. 

For as child follows child, and fortune still turns her head reso- 
lutely away, Millet’s cries of despair and entreaties for help come 
more and more frequently. 

One is led, indeed, to think that an unnecessary number of letters 
of this sort have been transcribed. Most of them are to his friend 
and confidant, Sensier, to whom, indeed, the great bulk of his corre- 
spondence is addressed. | 

It is hard for those who have learnt to know and love Millet in his 
later pictures, to recognise him under the name of the “ Maitre du nu.” 
Yet so he was called by his fellow artists, having taken to this as the 
only remunerative style when, in 1839, the Cherbourg councillors 
withdrew their support from him. 

He had consulted his friend Marolle on the subject. 


“Suppose I were to draw figures of men at work in the fields,” he 
said, “a man mowing or making hay for instance? The action is fine.” 
““ Yes,” replied Marolle, “ but you will never sell them.” ‘ What do you 
say to pictures of fawns and nymphs—woodland scenes?” said Millet. 
‘““Who do you think has ever heard of a fawn in Paris?” returned 
Marolle. “ Well, then,” said Millet gloomily, “what would you have me 
do? ‘Tell me, for I am at my wits’ end.” “Boucher and Watteau are 
popular,” said Marolle; “coloured illustrations of nude women for 
instance. Do some pastiches in that style.” Millet shook his head. 


But nothing else would sell, and at last in despair, “You were 
right,” he said, “tell me what subjects to choose, and I will paint 
them.” And then for some time Millet painted in the style proposed, 
with occasional historical pieces. 


And on the rare days when fortune smiled on him, and he sold a pastel 
for twenty francs, he threw up his cap, and rejoiced to think that the 
day was coming when he would be free to go back to the impressions of 
his youth, and to paint pictures of Greville and peasant life. 
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A rude awakening came when he heard himself spoken of by two 
young men as “a man who never paints anything but naked women !” 
He went home, and renounced it all from that hour, setting to work 
at “‘Haymakers Resting in the Shadow of a Haystack, on an Open 
Plain,” and next June left Paris with his family, after twelve years of 
Parisian life, and seeking refuge in Barbizon, there stayed and painted 
until he died in 1875. 

The illustrations to the book are somewhat unsatisfactory ; not only 
is the engraving of some of them blurred, but, being reproductions of 
Millet’s best known works only, such as “ La Bergére,” “ Les Blan- 
chisseuses,” “‘ The Angelus,” &c., they do not illustrate any of the 
artistic phases through which the painter passed. 

It is interesting to read the remarks of the great master on art—as 
a profession and as a study—and to notice how unbearable to him 
was all that was in the least degree unreal or forced. 

The following words, chosen by his biographer to preface the 
second book of the “ Life,” may be fitly called an epitome of his own 


struggles : 


L’art n’est pas une partie de plaisir. C’est un combat, un engrenage 
qui broie..... Je ne suis pas un philosophe, je ne veux pas supprimer 
la douleur, ni trouver une formule qui me rende stoique et indifférent. 
La douleur est, peut-étre, ce qui fait le plus fortement exprimer les 

M. C. 


artistes. 


Manual of the Forty Hours’ Adoration. New York: The 
American Ecclesiastical Review Company. 


N February 7, 1849, about ten days before he died, the Vicar 
Apostolic of the London district, Bishop Walsh, issued a circular, 
perfect perhaps for those days, but at the present time very meagre 
in its ceremonies: “The Ceremonies to be Observed in the Exposi- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, in the Form of the Forty Hours’ 
Prayer.” This for the London district was authoritative; but in 
the booklet before us there is no imprimatur, accordingly tantum 
valet quantum sonat, and the pity is that there is no such authority 
prefixed to it, as too high praise cannot be given to its accuracy. 

It contains an historical sketch of the Forty Hours’ Adoration, 
together with the Indulgences to be gained on this occasion, and the 
ceremonies in full to be observed at this function, including “ When a 
Bishop carries the Blessed Sacrament in the Procession.” 

But for one defect it might be used in England (of course with an 
imprimatur) at the altar, as at the end is found the Litany of the 
Saints, versicles and responses, and the prayers. 
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And here is the difficulty. The versicles, Ab imminentibus periculis, 
and Ut Turcarum et Hereticorum, &c., are left out; other versicles 
are met in the same order, as in the appendix of the Roman Ritual 
(latest edition); and the prayer, Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, in cujus 
manu sunt omnium potestates, &c., is changed into Omnipotens, 
sempiterne Deus, qui salvas omnes et neminem vis perire, &c.; it is 
just possible that the litany, together with the versicles and prayers 
therein contained was approved of by the Holy See, when this 
devotion was “formally inaugurated in the United States by the 
Most Rev. P. F. Kenrick, D.D., Archbishop of Baltimore.” For we 
know that a change was allowed by Pius IX. in a liturgical prayer for 
Chile. 

There is a custom in Chile to say in all masses, whether solemn or 
private, a collect, or peroratio as it is called: Ht Famulos tuos Papam 
Nostrum, &e. A similar practice exists in Spain and Portugal. The 
Archbishop of the province of S. Jacobi de Chile, anxious to eliminate 
from this prayer et captivos Christianos, qui in Saracenorum potestate 
detinentur tua misericordia liberare, supplicated the Holy See for a 
change to this: e¢ Videles qui ab inimicorum immanitate impie oppri- 
muntur, tua misericordia liberare, received this answer from Rome 
on June 19, 1873: “omittatur incisum et nihil eidem substi- 
tuatur.” Hence we say it is merely possible that this litany is 
authoritative for the United States. 

The booklet is well printed and in a convenient form, and, with the 
exceptions pointed out, it is deserving of the highest commendation, 
and would, mutatis mutandis, be of the greatest use in this country, 
where the Clementine Instruction is not obligatory, but, as the author 
says, ‘‘it belongs to the Ordinary to decide whether the Instruction is 
to be followed ex toto or ex parte ; but it is highly praiseworthy to 
follow it in detail wherever local circumstances and diocesan laws 
permit.” C, 


Thoughts on Evolution. By P.G.F. London: Swan Sonnens- 
chein & Co., Limited. 1896. Pp. 88. 


HE author of “Thoughts on Evolution ” is, undoubtedly, a serious 
and well-intentioned person. The purpose of his brochure is, 
apparently, to bring his philosophy into line with his beliefs and to 
show how the two work harmoniously together; or rather, what is 
not at all the same thing, how Christian beliefs receive support from 
his philosophy. And yet we do not remember to have read a book 
regarding which our differences are so many and so profound, 
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Although the “ Thoughts” do not run to a hundred pages, many of 
the most vital topics of human existence are introduced: and we are 
bound toconfess that, in one way or another, we find ourselves at 
complete variance with the writer on almost every point of import- 
ance. He deals first with Evolution, next with the idea of God. In 
chapter iv. he treats of the belief in a future life, and in chapter v. 
of the trials and sufferings of our present condition. 

The direct object of the writer in these reflections, is to qualify the 
main contention of the late Professor Huxley in his Romanes Lectures 
at Oxford, in 1893, on “‘ Evolution and Ethics,” The view to which he 
takes exception found expression in various forms, and may be most 
conveniently summed up in the statement that “ the non-moral world 
of animal and cosmic operations is out of relation with ethical ideals.” 
Or to take one or two instances from the address, “ The stoical sum- 
mary of the whole duty of man,” “ Live according to Nature,” would 
seem to imply that the cosmic process is an exemplar for human con- 
duct. Ethics would thus become applied Natural History (‘Evolution 
and Ethics,” Eversley Series, p.73). ‘“ Cosmic nature is no school 
of virtue, but the headquarters of the enemy of ethical nature ” (p. 75). 
‘‘ Among animals . . . . the strongest, the most self-assertive tend to 
tread down the weaker . . .. The influence of the cosmic process on the 
evolution of society is the greater, the more rudimentary its civilisation ” 
(p. 81). ‘‘ The cosmic process has no sort of relation to moral ends,” 
“the imitation of it by man is inconsistent with the first principles of 
ethics; ” hence, “the struggle for existence” cannot be applied in the 
ethical sphere. ‘“ Let us understand, once for all, that the ethical 
progress of society depends, not on imitating the cosmical process, 
still less in running away from it, but in combating it” (p. 83). Or in 
other words, as we should ourselves paraphrase the doctrine of the 
address, the operation of the non-living and unconscious universe, 
viewed by themselves, are distinctly non-moral. They are in no 
relation individually to a moral order. They do indeed form part of 
a vast ethical plan of the Supreme Moral Agent, which is God; but 
they are themselves utterly removed from the possibility of ethical 
endeavour. Even on the higher plane of animal life, we meet with 
actions which are in vivid contrast with what alone would be regarded 
as right in the ethical code of mankind. Moreover, since animals are 
devoid of intellectual insight, it is beyond the reach of their loftiest 
aclivities to apprehend morality of any sort. For the moral is an 
intelligible quality, and in no sense material or sensible. Morality, 
even in its most elementary dictates, is no object of organic perception. 
“Virtue, right, the ‘ought’ of ‘obligation,’ are neither image, 
colour, touch, flavour, nor the thrill of nerve, nor the feeling of indis- 
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position. They belong toa class apart. They are abstract concepts 
and relations, or they are nothing.” So far the view of Professor 
Huxley is not impeachable. In the main points of his contention we 
endorse his statements. And when he goes on to show that the 
obstinate difficulty of deriving human morality from a lower sphere 
of existence by any known process of evolution has not of late been 
diminished, we are again at one with him. That difficulty has only 
received further emphasis from the thoughtful and weighty utterances 
of the address. 

Our author is keenly sensible to the fact that this man’s thesis of 
the antagonism between the cosmic process, animal aclivities, and 
the morality of mankind, is a formidable obstacle in the path of 
current evolution. He accordingly sets himself to correct the impres- 
siuus too obviously conveyed by the words of a leading champion of 
modern thought. His correction amounts to this: The cosmic 
process is moral, because it has been labouring through the myriads of 
years, which he terms the pre-Adamite period, to produce the moral 
being, man; and because subsequent or post-Adamite evolution has 
had for its object the reparation of man’s fallen condition ; lastly, 
because the final goal of evolution is the restoration of man in a future 
life to the high estate from which he has lapsed. We believe we are 
right in saying that this theory of evolution will stand alone. It is 
at variance with the views of the accredited exponents of the hypo- 
thesis. While on the other hand the portrait of Christianity which he 
has drawn will be discarded by all Christians, except possibly by those 
ot the extreme left, who have eliminated from the Christian religion 
il that is supernatural and divine. The very limits within which the 
author has confined himself, preclude the possibilty of any serious 
exposition of the evolution theory, which, by the way, is the founda- 
tion of his peculiar hypothesis. Evolution is assumed by him as a 
sufficient reason for all things in the universe. but if his treatment 
is to possess any value, he must at the outset make it clear to his 
readers which of the Protean forms of the theory he would have 
them adopt; this he neglects to do. 

His evelution is professedly teleological. 


During this (pre-Adamite) period, he assures us, evolution was pro- 
ceeding with amazing activity, and putting forth its energies in various 
directions, as if searching for the line that led to the production of man. 
.. . . Having failed in all other directions it discovered the true line at 
last in that of “‘ mind” (of the ape) (p. 19). 


He naively spares his critics any trouble of comment by adding 
(p. 20), ‘¢It reminds one of some of those fairy tales that have 
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come down to us from the childhood of our race.” There is, of course, 


a conception of evolution in its widest sense which is teleological ; but 
modern evolution, which he ostensibly adopts, is not such. The same 
is true of his extension of evolution to a future life, the hypothesis 
of a future life being (as he believes) ‘“‘the necessary complement of 
evolution ” (p. 76). This will come as a surprise to the ordinary fol- 
lowers of Darwin and Herbert Spencer. The introduction of the fall 
of our first parents, as a leading factor in a modern theory of evolution, 
is still more interesting. Pre-Adamite evolution having happily resulted 
in ithe formation of a blissful state of man, post-Adamite evolution, 
which is nothing but a “ consequence of the fall,” is the reparative 
process by which the sentence of the Creator, condemning the race to 
labour, is carried into execution (p. 16). Man is represented as toiling 
and struggling on a return journey, which will eventually bring him, 
if not to the same condition from which he fell, at least to a state 
which is described in the following extraordinary paragraph. 


The fall, the expiation, and the restoration are the three divisions or 
stages of the great cycle, or apparent cycle, which ultimately lead man 
up, if not to the same condition from which he fell, to one of equal hap- 
piness, and perhaps greater dignity and stability, purged from bis sin by 
his experience in lower forms of life, in which he had to endure the pains 
and penalties that attach to alienation from God (p. 85). 


He experiences no apparent difficulty in evolving freedom of the 
will. He “finds” that the will, like every other faculty, has grown 
or been evolved from the most rudimentary condition. He proceeds 
to tell us, by way of explaining the process of development, how 
certain minute changes actually took place in ganglions, at some ex- 
tremely remote epoch. When he has pursued his explanation through 
a course of some twelve lines, he takes refuge in uninstructive gene- 
ralities, and the momentous question of the origin of the “ free” from 
the “‘ non-free ” is left where it was. 

Nothing shows more clearly the lack of a scientific spirit than 
inability to see a difficulty. Now, what was the subject of consider- 
able perplexity to Darwin and a yet more formidable difficulty in the 
ease of Alfred Russel Wallace, is a matter to be settled by simple 
statement in “‘ Thoughts on Evolution.” We refer to the development 
of the peculiarly human endowments of the intellect, the idea of God, 
and the moral sense from the condition of the brute in which they 
were non-existent. P.G. F. is able to tell his too confiding readers 
how all this has been done long ago. Usually we are put aw courant 
of these mysterious and prolonged stages of development by a few 
plain assertions of our author. Still there are passages in his little 
volume in which he lays aside the satisfied air of the teacher, and 
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adopts the more cautious language of hypothesis. After speaking for 
a page or so of what “ would be,” “ might possibly have been,” of the 
“¢perhaps,” and the “ may be,” and ‘“‘ we may be sure,” habit reasserts 
its dominion, and with a startling suddenness we meet the statement : 
“The transformation (of the animal into the human brain) having 
been effected ;” then follows a vain effort to keep up the proper lan- 
guage of conjecture, but the tendency to direct assertion is too strong. 
Weare informed that, in those far-off times, “Nature arranged matters 
so-and-so,” ‘ man’s ignorance led him,” and so forth. Far more dis- 
creet are the words of Huxley’s, when referring to the same subject. 


The propounders of what is called the “evolution of ethics” adducea 
number of more or less interesting facts, and more or less sound argu- 
ments in favour of the origin of the moral sentiments in the same way as 
other natural phenomena, by a process of evolution. I have little doubt, 
for my own part, that they are on the right track ; but as the immoral 
sentiments have no less been evolved, there is, so far, as much natural 
sanction for the one as the other (Joc. cit. p. 79). 


We have a still more grave cause of complaint against the writer of 
this brochure, when he makes the entire Christian system an incident 
in his naturalistic evolution. It is but a trifling matter amid his stu- 
pendous aberrations that to prayer is assigned a very secondary function 
in the divine plan. The inspiration of the prophets is nothing more 
than a deeper insight into the ways and purposes of God, as revealed 
in His works ; the God of the Hebrews, if we are to accept the teaching 
of P. G. F., is a development and a transformation ; and the unspeak- 
able greatness of Christ our Lord, is merely an ideal type in which 
Jewish progress reached a culminating point. As a consequence of 
these imaginary explanations of history, Christianity, for him, is but 
the natural and ordained product of the general scheme of evolution. 
It may, perhaps, appear the strangest thing of all to some readers, that 
opinions such as the above could have been adopted by a presumably 
serious and religious man, with the intention of providing a support 
for the insecurity of his beliefs. Unhappily, all his theorising yields 
him nothing more substantial than uncertainty ; a result by no means 
to be wondered at, for even if his theories were capable of verification, 
and his premises unassailable, his method of reasoning is so loose, his 
grasp of philosophy so feeble and timid, that no firm hold of truth is 
to be looked for. Here and there we meet with expressions which 
ought not to have been possible in one who undertakes to discuss the 
questions involved in a synthesis of Christianity and evolution ; for 
instance, “the significance of the phenomena of Nature ¢o the life 
of man” (p. 40) ; “ and the soul be enabled to receive its spiritual food 
in its original purity as Christ administered it to his disciples” (p. 63). 
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“‘ The hope in a future life was generated in the same manner and by 
similar influences as the belief in God” (p. 65). Enough, we think, 


has been said to reveal the worth of this production. 
H. P. 


Charity the Origin of every Blessing. Translated from the 
Italian. New York: Benziger Bros. 1896. Pp. 128. 


HEN so many are clamouring about the rights of the poor and 
the obligations of the rich, when some are prepared to hand 
over to Lazarus what they protest has been wrongfully acquired by 
Dives, a plain, simple, yet vigorous statement of Catholic doctrine on 
the duties and opportunities of wealth and the general benefits of 
almsgiving, is a book for the times. The little volume at the head 
of this notice discusses no problems. It states in a matter-of-fact way 
the precepts and counsels of giving when you have to those who have 
not. It records the practice of devout Christians in various ages. It 
has nothing whatever to say about social or economic problems, but it 
succeeds in saying a good deal in a very brief compass, to the effect of 
setting before the eyes of its readers that you may not be a wealthy 
Christian and allow a man to starve, Nay, it goes further than this, 
for it shows that the joy of giving is not the privilege of a class, but 
the duty of all save the destitute. The work is a translation of the 
‘Celeste Segreto” which appeared at Naples about the middle of the last 
century. Three editions of the Italian original have appeared within 
a few years, and “ the translator, as one of the many who have bene- 
fitted by reading the work, has written this English version as a mark 
of gratitude.” 

The sources of the work are the sacred Scriptures, the writings of 
the Fathers, and examples supplied by Church history. Abundant 
use is made of the teaching of Scripture, on the duty of giving to the 
needy. The passages from the Fathers are forcible and to the point. 
Each succeeding chapter adds to the effect of what has gone before, 
while the net result of the book is a strong impulse to apply its 
principles in the realities of daily life. 

When a new edition is called for, we should Jike to see examples 
introduced from the experiences of recent times, and the continuity of 
teaching on this subject might be shown with profit by quotations from 
later writers. 

A fitting sequel to the maxims of charity would be a popular version 
of the luminous and attractive exposition of the subject of almsgiving 
which St. Thomas Aquinas has bequeathed to us in his “ Sum of Theo- 
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logy.” It surely would not be outside the scope of the Catholic Truth 
Society, to supply a pressing want of the hour by bringing before its 
thousands of readers the treasures contained in the three quaestiones 
on Mercy, Beneficence, and Almsgiving (2, 2 “* qq. 830-32). The 
book we have briefly introduced to the readers of the Dusuin, and 
the other we have ventured to suggest, would, we are confident, do 
not a little to alleviate evils for which some appear to think no remedy 
can be found except in the loosening or the rupture of our social 


fabric, 
i. &. 


Spiritual Poems. By Joun Gray. London: Hacon & Ricketts. 
1896. 


\HE medizval aspect of this volume, printed on the finest hand- 
woven paper in type suggestive of the solidity of black letter, 
and with frontispiece and border designed in imitation of the quaintest 
antique woodcuts, harmonises thoroughly with its contents. The 
spiritual poems, which the title-page informs us are ‘‘ done out of many 
languages,” are all, translations and originals alike, redolent of the 
spirit of early devotional verse, with its mystical conceits, clothed in 
old-world forms of expression. Some of the poems are very fine, if 
judged by the standard aimed at by their author, since he has: con- 
trived to infuse into them the beauty of primitive thought together 
with the inevitable ruggedness of primitive language. Very beautiful 
are the two lyrics of the blessed Jacopone da Todi, “ Amor di Caritate,” 
and ‘“‘In Foco l’Amor mimise,” both at one time attributed to St. 
Francis of Assisi, and both permeated with a rupturous exaltation of 
Divine love. There are translations from French and Spanish authors, 
as well as from early Italian, and the poems, which may be presumed 
to be original, in the absence of mention of the writer, are conceived 
in the same spirit as those rendered from other languages. 


The Wizard's Lute. By Georce Gresswe_L. London: Griffith, 
Farran & Co. 1889. 


- volume belongs to the class in which a moral is conveyed in 

the form of a semi-allegory, the results of egotistical self-con- 
centration being shown in a series of blood-curdling experiences under- 
gone by the soul in what is explained in the end asa dream. There 
is considerable power in the vividness with which the narrative is 
carried on, and the horrors crowding on the disembodied spirit are 
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realised. Perhaps the most striking of the pictures evolved, is that 
of the consciousness suddenly isolated in the midst of a great city, 
frequenting its old haunts, yet cut off from all perception of other 
human beings, while recognising inanimate objects as though in the 
normal state. Such a condition is a least conceivable, and is, therefore, 
more impressive in its suggestion of desolation than the various forms 
of struggle and suffering described in the subsequent chapters. 


Lyra Hieratica: Poems on the Priesthood. Collected from 
many Sources by the Rev. T. E. Brincetr. London: Burns & 
Oates. [Undated]. 


ATHER Bridgett tells us in his preface that he hopes this volume 
may be acceptable to three classes of readers: the educated laity, 
to whom the subject of the priesthood is seldom presented in sermons 
or general works ; ecclesiastical students, as an incentive to their ardour, 
putting before them different aspects of their sublime vocation ; and 
his brother priests, in the hope that it may have a place in their 
library of spiritual reading. The learned editor’s name is a sufficient 
guarantee for the critical acumen with which the selection has been 
made, and we can only congratulate him on his success in the compil- 
tion of a volume comprising many gems, and nothing below a standard 
of excellence worthy of the subject. It is divided into four sections, 
the first on the “ Dignity and Duties” of the Priesthood, the second 
on “Some Saintly Priests,” the third on “ Phrases of Priestly Life,” 
and the last on “ Priestly Devotions.” The works of Dante, Chaucer, 
and Milton, are laid under contribution, as representatives of the 
ancients, and of Mr. Aubrey de Vere, Longfellow, Palgrave, Newman, 
Mrs. Hemans, and Miss Adelaide Proctor, among singers of our own 
time. Some fine verses on Father Damien, by Miss Hickey, wil] 
attract many readers, and there are some striking extracts from the 
poems of the Rev. Clarence Walworth. In illustration of the high 
level reached by the Editor’s own contributions, we need only quote 
the subjoined sonnet entitled ‘‘ Cephas.” 


O Grace of God! The timid man who fled 

The howling wolves, was sent to guard the flock 
The changeful man was made the Church’s Rock ; 
The man who called down curses on his head 

If Christ he knew; for Christ his blood has shed ; 
The man who yielded to the feeble shock 

Of women’s tongues, ’mid Jews and heathen mock, 
Proclaimed his Lord uprisen from the dead. 
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As, in the solid limestone, fossils show 

How haply, in the ages long ago, 

On yielding silt or mudbank they were thrown, 
By mineral infiltration changed to stone; 

So in the Church’s Rock-support we trace 

Its native weakness, and its strength of grace. 





‘The Wonderful Flower of Woxindon. By the Rev. Josepx 
Spittuann, 8.J. Freiburg im Breisgau: B. Herder. 1896. 


{P\UE reign of Elizabeth, invested by ordinary romancers with such 

a legendary halo of glory and artistic culture, is treated in these 
pages from a very different point of view, since we see here the sub- 
stratum of savage persecution, of cruelty and oppression, underlying 
the supposed golden age of national liberty and prosperity. The ill- 
fated conspiracy of Anthony Babington for the release of Mary Queen 
-of Scots forms the central episode of Father Spillmann’s historical 
romance, for the facts of which, as he tells us in his preface, he has 
drawn on the Protestant historian John Hosack. Interweaving with 
this tragical event the fortunes of an old Catholic family, the principal 
details of whose sufferings also rest on a historical basis, he has con- 
structed a tale of great interest, combined with a striking picture of 
the tyranny of the Tudor Queen. Perils and adventures crowd fast 
upon each other, intermirgled with many touching scenes, in which 
the heroism of martyrs and confessors is strikingly brought out. For 
these incidents the author has drawn upon “The Troubles of our 
‘Catholic Forefathers,” edited by Father John Morris, 8.J., thus giving 
a picture, as true to fact as it is vivid in presentment, of the methods 
by which the Catholic faith was well-nigh extirpated in England by 
the worthy daughter of Henry VIII. 


‘The Vocation of Edward Conway. By Maurice F. Eean, 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 1896. $1.25. 


MONG the American writers of fiction who bring the freshness of a 
new country’s point of view to revivify English literature, we are 

glad to welcome one who can cast on its often discussed phases of 
religious thought the light of Catholic belief. The framework of Mr. 
Egan’s tale, which first appeared in the Ave Maria, has an interest 
of its own, since it introduces the English reader to a novel aspect of 
the many-sided society of the New World, The aristocratic com- 
munity of Swansmere on the Hudson, organised and ruled by a military 
-caste, is doubtless portrayed from actual life, and it comes upon us as 
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a distinct surprise to find English rural manners so faithfully repro- 
duced in the New England which is in many respects so different 
from the old. Even the High Church movement, with all its pious 
make-believe of Catholic doctrine, is here parodied to the life in the 
doings of the young rector of Ste. Genevieve of Paris and his fair 
parishioners. Into this still pool of old-world memories and revivals 
comes a stern tragedy, bringing the high-minded heroine face to face 
with the awful question of the fate in the other world of her beloved 
father, a Catholic lapsed from all the practices of his faith. The 
stripping away of the shams and trappings of religion in presence of 
this anguish of doubt is powerfully realised, as is the contrast between 
the earnest and unadorned reality of the teaching of the Catholic 
priest and the ornate ineffectualities of the Rev. Giles Carton. How 
these various heart-searchings find their soiution in the end we will 
not now particularise, promising our readers much pleasure in making 
the discovery for themselves. Enough has been said to show that the 
central situation has been ably conceived, and the various characters 
portrayed with discrimination and power of insight. 


The Story of the Nations: The Balkans. By WiL.1am MILLER, 
M.A. London: Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


JHIS latest volume of the ‘‘Story of the Nations” is well up to the 
level of that admirable series. It fills, moreover, a gap in 
historical literature, since the story of the Balkan and Danubian 
States is nowhere else to be found in a detached and connected shape. 
Mr. Miller has wisely elected to narrate separately the often over- 
lapping histories of the four countries forming the subject of his work, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, and Montenegro. The first-named 
kingdom not only stands out from its neighbours by diversity of race 
and speech, but occupies geographically a singular position as a frag- 


ment of Western Europe isolated from all its affinities by the surrounding 


Slav and Turkish populations. For here, at the mouth of the Danube, we 
meet again a Romance Janguage, compounded, like those of the Western 
Mediterranean,of the Latin spoken by the Roman colonists,and the tongues 
of the Barbarians disputing with them the possession of the soil. On 
the southern shore of the Danube we find, on the other hand, a practically 


homogeneous population of Slav, or Ugro-Slav origin, occupying the: 


northern slope of the Balkan Peninsula from the Black Sea to the 
Adriatic. Of the relations of these peoples to each other and to the 


world without, Mr. Miller gives us a clear and succinct account in. 
four chapters contained in a volume of under 500 pages. With the: 
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help of sketch-maps illustrating the text, he enables us to see, as well 
as read, how Bulgaria and Servia alternately waxed and waned, the 
former at one period devouring the latter, and the latter at another 
swallowing up the former. These brief episodes of empire are not 
without their influence on contemporary history, since they still inspire 
the inhabitants of the two countries with the ambition of restoring the 
Great Servia and the Great Bulgaria of the past. The story of Monte- 
negro, ‘‘ Rough rock-throne of Freedom,” has a romantic interest, as 
that of the one citadel of Christendom east of the Adriatic over which 
the Crescent has never floated. Within a few hours’ of the Italian 
coast, the Black Mountain is still inhabited by a race as primitive as 
when they first found a refuge here from that fatal field of Kossovo, 
for whose disaster every Montenegrin man and woman still wears a 
mourning band on his cap. The portrait of the reigning Prince, 
Nicholas, which forms the frontispiece of the volume, gives an idea of 
the type of manly beauty prevailing among these Highlanders of the 
Adriatic seaboard. 


Etudes sur le Christianisme Primitif. By Epmonp CueEvRrier. 
Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 8vo, pp. viii. 227. 3 fr. 


fFHIS is a remarkable book, written in the interest of that peculiar 

system of theology which is known as Swedenborgianism, and in 
which fact and fiction, sound principles and unsound fancies, read 
fantastically together. The author seems to possess a double person- 
ality, one of them most gravely sober, the other most ungravely 
violent. Such a man could not but produce a remarkable book. It 
contains much that is supposed to be ecclesiastical history, an account, 
by no means uninteresting, of the Roman Catacombs, and a system of 
theology. Pure doctrine went out with the third century; it was 
officially destroyed by the action of the Council of Nice, which imposed 
belief in the impossible doctrine of the Trinity. The Catacombs are 
neither Catholic nor Protestant, but Christian. They witness to the 
belief that Christ was God made man; they witness equally to an 
early unconsciousness of the later doctrine of the Atonement, and what 
this doctrine implies. The crucifix has supplanted the image of the 
Good Shepherd and of Christ glorified. Of course the author knows 
that St. Paul desired to know ‘nothing but Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified.” But the first Christians believed that the Gospels were 
inspired in a more emphatic way than the Acts and the Epistles. True 
Christianity rejected the doctrines of the Trinity and of Redemption, 
which ‘made their first appearance in the epistles of Paul.” The 
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author prefers to stand on the side of true Christianity. He finds one 
objection that needs solution: “Since the Son prayed to the Father, 
they must be two distinct persons.” The answer is that this “is a 
way of speaking proper to the inspired books”! Who could have the 
heart to be harsh towards so quaint a piece of simplicity? We can 
forgive the author much because of his evident love of our Lord, and 
because he is so hearty in proving His divinity. There are many 
useful, important, and even beautiful passages about early beliefs and 
practices. It is a pity that so much learning and good sense should 


be associated with so much dreamy ignorance. 
J. M‘I. 





8S. Augustini Liber de Catechizandis Rudibus. LEdited by Rev. 
W. Yorxe Fausset, M.A. London: Methuen & Co. 1896. 
Pp. 122. 


E welcome this charming edition of St. Augustine’s treatise, 
which appears in response to a suggestion of the Anglican Bishop 
of Edinburgh, who expressed to the editor his conviction that, “if the 
best works of the Fathers were edited, for the use of the clergy and 
others, with the care and the wealth of illustration which the best of 
the Latin and Greek classics receive, the study of patristic literature 
would no longer be confined to a limited class of specialists in theo- 
logy ” (p. 13). 

Father Hunter has done more than any man living to put the most 
important writings of the Fathers into the hands of our theological 
students; and we have long desired to see a further selection brought 
out, which should have for its object to introduce the treasures of the 
Christian classics, both Greek and Latin, to the boys in the higher 
classes of our Catholic Colleges. Many will echo the concluding 
words of the editor in his preface, where he says that “It is to be 
regretted that no Sixth Form boy is ever introduced to the great 
storehouse of early Christian literature, even at some risk to his Latin 
Prose, which could not suffer much from an occasional contact with 
the vigorous African Latinity of St. Augustine” (p. 14). 

Nothing has been left wanting in the material get-up of this edition; 
type, paper, and correctness are all that could be wished for. The 
Notes are brought all together at the end of the text. Besides giving 
a conspectus of the work, they deal chiefly with matters of grammar 
and translation, and in both these respects they are excellent. Very 
few passages that call for a word of explanation as to structure have 
been passed by without it, while the translations are uniformly of a 
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high degree of merit, possessing as they do the fresh idiom of an 
original with the fidelity of a good version. 

The editor has given also a few theological notes, but we do not 
realise that they were demanded by any obscurity or apparent incon 
sistency of the text. We should have been better pleased with the 
editor’s work had they been omitted, since they constitute, in our 
view, the only blemishes in an otherwise most acceptable edition of a 
work which, we may remark by the way, has been warmly recom- 
mended to our study by the Fathers of the Fourth Provincial Synod 
of Westminster. 

We cannot accept the comment supplied on the words which occur 
early in chapter v. ‘ Rarissimé quippe accidit, imo vero nunquam, ut 
quisquam veniat volens fieri Christianus, qui non sit aliquo Dei timore 
perculsus.” The gist of the note is supplied in its opening words, 
“ Surely Love is often the motive from the first” (p. 87). He tells 
us (p. 90) that the words “ Non ideo nobis proponi exempla justorum, 
ut ab eis justificemur, sed ut eos imitantes ab eorum justificatore nos 
quoque justificari sciamus,” c. vii., “‘are a very clear declaration 
against a superstitious reliance upon the merits of the saints.” He 
then proceeds with a note on this subject, in which he classes invoca- 
tion of martyrs, or “ those whose spirits live with God,” with super 
stitious practices. This note is in our judgment entirely uncalled for 
and misleading. There is another curious note on the passage, in 
which the saint is speaking of the effects of an instruction upon the 
mind of a catechumen, ‘Non numquam etiam, cum recte omnia 
vereque dicantur, aut non intellectum aliquid, aut contra opinionem 
et consuetudinem veteris erroris ipsa novitate asperum, offendit et 
perturbat audientem” (c. xi.). In reference to this the editor appends 
a note: “ But St. Augustine neglects the case in which the teacher 
will do well to respect long-standing convictions and even prejudices, 
lest he should disturb simple faith” (p. 97). We cannot reconcile 
this sentence, as far as we are able to understand it, with the context 
of the passage referred to. 

a. P, 


Un mot sur les Visions, etc.—Par le Pere P. Pouptarp. Paris: 
Téqui. 1896. Pp. 117. 


HE scope of this little treatise, as set forth by the author in his 
introduction, is to combat two extreme views ; the one by which 

all supernatural manifestations in the mind are pronounced to be 
nothing more than forms of mental-malady, the other which accepts as 
supernatural every extraordinary manifestation which emanates from 
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a person of reputed piety. Any one who favours either of these 
opposite views, or who has to deal with their advocates, will be bene- 
fited by an attentive perusal of these carefully written notes of Pére 
Pouplard. 

The book owes its origin to a series of articles written during the 
years 1877-78 in the Messager du Ceur de Jésus. These were sub- 
sequently expanded into a volume in 1883, though the title of “ Un 
Mot” was still preserved. The substance of the work is contained in 
four chapters, which are concerned with the definitely restricted 
matter of visions, revelations, and prophecies of comparatively recent 
times. In the first chapter he shows the danger of yielding a too 
ready assent to reports of extraordinary spiritual endowments. In 
the next he deals with the subject of private revelations—their 


general character, the authority of any such revelations as have re- 


ceived the approval of the Church, and the authority of such as have 
not; he then proceeds to enumerate and explain the tests which have 
to be applied for the detection of fraud or hallucination. 

In the third chapter he addresses himself to the practical question 
of the application of his general principles to the extraordinary 
favours accorded to the Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque, and to St. 


Theresa. In the last chapter he applies his tests to the cases of 


certain modern voyantes, with the result that they are declared 
spurious. An appendix furnishes the reader with a brief, but 
useful summary of an article by Pére Bonniot, S.J., on “ L’Extase,” 
which appeared in the Etudes Réligieuses for May 1879. The author 
has made free use of the most approved sources, and his commen- 
taries on the rules of the best masters in mystical science are always 
clear and satisfactory. Whosoever is under the impression that 
ecclesiastical authorities suffer from any bias of pietism or sentiment- 
ality in their dealings with professed manifestations of things outside 
the range of natural knowledge will, we believe, be entirely freed 
from his misapprehension by a study of Peré Pouplard’s little treatise. 
There are those too who would welcome trustworthy guidance to- 
wards forming a judgment on such events as the visions of La Salette, 
or Louise Lateau, or on prophecies like those of the venerable Anna 
Maria Taigi, and others of quite a different stamp, like the famous 
prophecy of Orval; all these inquirers will find in the book of Pére 
Pouplard a sufficiently complete theology of the subject, presented in 
a thoroughly readable form, and without a tiresome page from begin- 
ning to end. 


H, P. 
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Religious Faith.—An Essay in the Philosophy of Religion, by the 
Rev. Henry Huenes, M.A. Kegan Paul, ‘Trench, Triibner & Co. 
Pp. 337. 
work is an ambitious attempt to erect on a strictly scriptural 
basis a satisfactory system of religious philosophy, or, in the 
words of the preface, an endeavour is made to provide new and ap- 
proximately adequate satisfaction for the inquiring religious thought 
of the present day by means of a philosophical vindication of “ New 
Testament theology.” The problem before the author is, as he puts 
it, to find a religion which educated reason may accept, and which at 
the same time corresponds to man’s deepest spiritual needs. And 
he proceeds to point out that a solution is impossible without the 
hypothesis of God’s revelation of Himself to the mind of man. Presum- 
ably,moreover, we have in Christian doctrine the nearest approximation 
to a system of religion adapted to meet the requirements of developed 
consciousness. As, however, fiiith, whatever may be taken to be its 
exact signification, is the essential part of Christian consciousness, it 
is of faith that he treats. About a hundred pages are devoted to the 
examination of the doctrine of faith as it appears in the New Testa- 
ment, The result of the examination is given in Chapter X. There 
are “three principal conceptions of religious faith, these being faith 
in God, justifying faith, and a faith of attachment to the person of the 
risen Christ.” If inquiry further be made as to the relation that 
exists between these three kinds of faith, it will be found that justify- 
ing faith is a mere development of faith in God, inasmuch as persons 
who have a real faith in God give evidence of this faith by accepting 
His revelation of Himself in Christ when it is brought before them. 
They believe it, and act upon it, and so are numbered among those 
who have justifying faith in Christ. The relation between justifying 
faith and the faith of attachment to the risen Christ is of quite another 
kind. This he explains thus: 


“ Bodily activity, shown, let us say, by a person’s walking into a house, 
is dependent upon vital energy ; but it is in quite another sense that 
whatever befalls him in the house is dependent upon his having obtained 
entrance into it. In the one case there is a cause continuously acting 
along with the effect and manifesting itself in it; in the other case, the 
cause has done its work when it has brought the person in contact with 
other influences. In a way analogous to this latter relation, justifying 
faith appears to be the cause of the faith of attachment to the risen 
Christ. It brings man within the pale of the Christian Church, and in 
this manner causes whatever new mode of consciousness may have its 
origin in membership of the Church” (p. 125.) 


From this it is evident that while faith in God and justifying faith 
[No. 22 of Fourth Series. ] 2 F 
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are in origin at least identical, faith of attachment differs entirely 
from both of them. 

Having in the first book established the meaning of faith, he pro- 
ceeds in ‘the second to the consideration of the philosophy of faith ; 
but before we examine this theory, it will be useful to note what is 
said (p. 128) of the condition implied in the acceptance of his scheme 
of scriptural faith. “To accept the view presented to us in the 
Scriptures is apparently to recognise it as a fact that the mind has, by 
the constitution of man’s nature, some other way of arriving at con- 
viction besides the ways of intuition, sensible evidence, and logical 
inference.” This mental operation depends, as regards the particular 
conclusions that are reached, very much upon his own mental and 
moral history ; and consequently different conclusions may be reached 
by different persons upon the same mass of evidence. This position 
leads the way to the distinction laid down further (p. 146) between 
assent and belief. Assent is directed to speculative propositions ; 
belief, however, concerns itself with such as have a practical bearing. 
Hence it comes to pass that while assent is a purely intellectual 
operation, belief is not merely intellectual, but belongs also to the will. 
Revelation, therefore, if it be the object of this belief, would seem to 
be primarily connected with moral truth. We find consequently the 
author asserting (p. 159): 


“Christianity does not by any means maintain that every utterance of 
the Bible is the word of God. In the first place, all records that are ob- 
viously unconnected with moral truth may be summarily set aside by 
one who inquires what it is that the Bible and the Church put before him 
as divinely revealed. Inthe second place, whatever secular statements 
can be dissociated from a moral truth which they have been instru- 
mental in conveying, may properly be dissociated.” 


But this revelation presupposes the knowledge of God as an active 
Moral Ruler of mankind. This knowledge is the outcome of a re- 
velation made personally to each one who believes (p. 184). Reason, 
natural and unaided, though it reaches the conception of a power 
that manifests itself in nature,does not and never can, either in its 
speculative or in its practical activity, attain to a knowledge of the 
true God (p. 241). If a man accepts this first revelation of God, 
then further revelations will be given to him. They are all moral 
revelations given for the purpose of bringing human wills into loving 
submission to God Himself. In order that man should pass into the 
further stage of faith which is described as justifying, or conferring 
righteousness, it is necessary that in baptism he should literally and 
truly be born again. In this new birth is implanted in germ a 
principle of life which, like the life-force of man’s ordinary nature, 
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contains among its constituents motives urging to the performance of 
certain kinds of voluntary action. “If duly cultivated, it will in 
time so develop as to exterminate all other motives that are not in 
harmony with it, so that in time to come the moral character and 
conduct of every member of Christ’s Church will be no less perfect 
than those of Christ Himself” (p. 271). 

Such is a brief summary of this extraordinary system. It reads at 
times like a travesty of Catholic doctrine. The intention of the 
author is doubtless good, his aim is excellent, but his philosophy is 
unsound, and his theology is worse than unsound—it is crowded with 
errors on fundamental points of Christian teaching. He has built 
up his philosophical fabric on a new view of Traditionalism; and as 
that position is untenable, the edifice must fall to the ground. An 
attentive study of Catholic philosophy and the Catholic doctrine of 
faith and grace would do much to rectify what, as here presented to 
the readers, is both misleading and false. 

F. T. L. 


The Profession of Medicine: its Study and Practice; its 
Duties and Rewards. By Cuartes West, M.D. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., Paternoster House, 
Charing Cross Road. 1896. 


PROFESSIONAL career, properly so-called, would seem to 
demand a specially keen appreciation of the higher principles of 
conduct, since a man who adopts such a career is thereby brought 
into specially intimate relations with his fellow-men, and thus has to 
face the more delicate applications of the moral law. In view of this, 
the book before us has merits far beyond its size. It aims at setting 
forth the true ethical standpoint of the medical profession, while it 
marks out briefly but practically the line of conduct such a position 
involves. 

Perhaps the most interesting point in the work is that concerning 
the “Duty of Professional Secrecy.” The author lays down the 
principle that the doctor’s mouth is closed with regard to his patients’ 
confidences, whether tacit or expressed, except where positive grave 
injury to the person or character of another is involved. On these 
lines he solves prudently several important cases, the details of which 


concern, of course, medical students rather than the general reader. 


He laments, however, the fact that, whereas in olden times and in 
the Middle Ages such duty of secrecy was enforced by written law, 
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and is so enforced now in the penal codes of France, Belgium, and 
Germany, no such enforcement exists in England. He says: 

In England there is no law, and, as far as I can ascertain, no regula- 
tion of any medical body laying down the law of secrecy, and defining 
its limits. There has been an honourable understanding—an unwritten 
law—on the subject, and this, of late years, has come to be laxly inter- 
preted (pp. 39, 40). 

This last point is serious, since it concerns the future credit of the 
profession. And we fully sympathise with the writer’s desire and 
efforts that due notice should be taken of the matter, and special 
emphasis laid upon it—by regulation or otherwise—by the medical 
body itself. But it seems doubtful whether a penal law would be 
desirable now in England. Certainly the unwritten “honourable 
understanding” is far better, if only it can be maintained; nor has 
society yet shown, on the surface at any rate, such widespread dis- 
trust as would seem to demand a law of this kind—the passing of 
which would undoubtedly be a serious reflection on the English 
medical body at large. 

There are other points well worthy of notice, did space permit. 
We may add that the book is written in a genial chatty style, with apt 
quotation and illustration which in no way lessen its useful purpose. 
Its contents are the thoughtful suggestions of an experienced man, 
who has at heart not merely the well-being of his profession, but its 
noble fulfilment. J. H. 





Sophonisba and other Poems. By E. Derry. London: Digby, 
Long & Co. 1896. 


HE historical and romantic poem which gives its title to this 
volume, is followed by a second versified narrative dealing with 

a more interesting subject, the adventures of Richard, Caur de Lion, 
and the history of the Third Crusade. The story of the Lion-Heart 
is told in smooth octave stanzas, and its varied episodes are narrated 
with spirit and fidelity, no attempt being made to conceal the 
blemishes on the character of the hero. For ourselves, however, we 
prefer the author’s shorter pieces, of which we extract his sonnet on 


‘‘ Flower Girls ” as a specimen. 


“ Only a penny!” troops of maidens cry, 
The tiny bunches in their hands displayed 
“‘ Ladies and gentlemen, sweet violets buy.” 
Behold in city street the woodland shade, 
The stirring life in hazel bush and thorn, 
The tender buds unfolding to the light, 
Where vocal birds salute the breezy morn ; 
Departed is the winter’s gloomy night. 
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There through its mossy cushion peeps the flower 
Of spring, at once its harbinger and type; 
Kissed by the sun and nurtured by the shower ; 
On the green sward behold the purple stripe! 
All this we see, when listening to the cry, 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, sweet violets buy!’, 


Writings of Severn Teackle Wallis. Memorial Edition. Vol. I. 
Addresses and Poems. IJ. Critical and Political. III. Glimpses 
of Spain. IV. Spain. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1896. 


HE publication of these works by public subscription under the 
auspices of a Committee formed for the purpose, is sufficient 
evidence of the estimation in which they and their author were held 
among his fellow-townsmen. Although the interest of some of the 
papers here republished is much diminished by their loss of actuality, 
they serve to show the finished perfection of the writer's style, and 
the purity of language which almost justifies the American claim to 
set the standard to the English-speaking peoples. In his essays on 
Bancroft as a historian and Mrs. Beecher-Stowe as a traveller, Mr. 
Wallis shows that he can wield the knout of criticism with all the 
vigour of an executioner. The volume which describes his travels 
in Spain is the most interesting of the series, since it is written with 
the fulness of sympathy inspired by intimate knowledge of the language 
and literature of the people among whom he was sojourning. The 
closing volume is an exhaustive summary of the social and political 
institutions of Spain, which, though written over forty years ago, is of 
value and interest still. 


Goffine’s Devout Instructions on the Epistles and Gospels 
for the Sundays and Holy Days. With the Lives of many 
Saints of God, Explanations of Christian Faith and Duty and 
of Church Ceremonies, a Method of hearing Mass, Morning and 
Evening Prayers, and a Description of the Holy Land. With a 
Preface by His Eminence James, Cardinal Gispons, Archbishop 
of Baltimore. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers, Printers to the Apostolic See. 1896. Pp. 703. 


; oe is a very comprehensive and extremely useful work. In the 

first section the author gives « short practical explanation of the 
Epistle and Gospel of each Sunday of the year, and frequently makes 
thereupon some sound moral reflections. The second section con- 
tains an instruction on the veneration of Saints, gives some account 
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of the lives of the more famous Saints, and explains in many cases 
the Gospels proper to their festivals. The third section contains an 
explanation of the sacraments and of some of the ceremonies of the 
Church; while the fourth section contains prayers for Mass, prayers 
for morning and evening use, prayers for confession and communion, 
devotions to the Sacred Heart, &c. &c. In an appendix is given a 
short but interesting account of a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. At 
frequent intervals throughout the work are found engravings of con- 
siderable merit. There are something like one hundred and fifty 
engravings in all. One of them, which represents Our Lord healing 
the sick, seems to us to reach a very high order of excellence. The 
foilowing extract from Goffine’s commentary on the Gospel for 
Sexagesima Sunday (the parable of the sower) may serve as an illus- 
tration of the sound practical piety which distinguishes our author’s 
explanations of the Gospels: 


What must we do before a sermon? St. Chrysostom asks, “who 
pours a precious liquid into an unclean vessel before he has washed it?” 
We should, therefore, cleanse our hearts before a sermon, by contrition, 
“for wisdom will not enter into a malicious soul” (Wis. i. 4). As the 
ground to be sown must first be prepared, so must our hearts be cleansed 
and made ready by a holy desire of learning what is good. What must 
we do during a sermon? We must listen attentively and respectfully, 
for it is God who speaks to us through the preacher, “ He that heareth 

ou heareth Me” (Luke x. 16). If an ambassador reading the letters of 

is king is listened to with great attention, quiet, and respect, says St. 
Chrysostom, how much greater veneration should we not pay to the 
minister of God announcing His holy will? Be careful, therefore, not to 
show contempt for the preacher, for that will reach back to God, who has 
said, “ He that despiseth you despiseth Me” (Luke x. 16). Be careful 
not to apply what is said in the sermon to others, but rather “ take heed 
to thyself” (1. Tim. iv. 16). If you are free from those sins which the 
sermon points at, thank God, and pray that you may not fall into them. 
What must we do after a sermon? We must endeavour to practise 
what we have heard; for God justifies, not the hearers of the law, but 
only the doers (Rom. ii. 13) of it. In order to practise what we hear in 
the sermon it is necessary, in the first place, to keep it in our minds, to 
ponder it carefully and remember it. Christ, therefore, blesses those 
who hear the word of God and keep it (Luke xi. 28). The end cannot 
bring forth fruit if it is not well covered with good ground, moistened by 
the rain and dew, and cared for in other ways. Finally, pray often to 
God, that He may keep alive in you the divine truths which you have 
heard. 


No more solid spiritual fare could be supplied than is found in 
Goffine’s Instructions.” The book is strongly and handsomely 
bound, the type is large, the paper is excellent. How such a book 
can be offered for the small sum of four shillings is a mystery to us. 
At this rate of sale the circulation must be very large indeed if the 
expenses of production are to be met. But we have no doubt that 
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the circulation will be very large. We know of no devotional book 
recently published that has better claims to a large circulation, 


Introduction to Theology and its Literature. By AtLrrep 
Cave, D.D. Second Edition, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
38 George Street. 1896. Pp. 610. 


HIS work is divided into two parts. The first part consists of an 
introduction to the theological sciences in general. The second 
part consists of introductions to the specific theological sciences, 
under which head Dr. Cave classes natural theology, ethnic theology, 
biblical theology, ecclesiastical theology, comparative theology, and 
pastoral theology. The work is chiefly valuable for the lists of books 
bearing upon the subjects discussed, which are appended to the 
various sections. Catholic authors do not figure in these lists as 
largely as might be expected. But we believe that the fault lies less 
with Catholic theological literature than with Dr. Cave’s lists. Our 
author is not indeed of the fierce partisan type. Still he makes it 
abundantly clear that, whatever else he may be, he is not a sympa- 
thiser with the Church of Rome. His want of sympathy with the 
Catholic Church may account for occasional faulty reasonings, 


The Apostolic Age [writes our author] as we have seen, founded 
Christianity, introducing the life and teaching of Jesus as regenerative 
principles in human society ; the Patristic Age, as we have also seen, by 
conflicts within and conflicts without the Church, crystallised Chris- 
tianity into a series of doctrines; it was the task of the Scholastic Age 
to cast these doctrines into systems. It was at once the virtue and the 
vice of the time to be systematic. Scholasticism is the science of the 
Papist, credulous as to data, rigorous as to consequences (p. 97). 


If the Apostolic Age founded Christianity and introduced the life 
and teaching of Jesus as regenerative principles of human society ; if 
the Patristic Age did no more than crystallise the Christianity of the 
Apostolic Age into a series of doctrines; and if the Scholastic Age 
did no more than systematise this series of doctrines into a connected 
body of truth, surely the merits of scholasticism are as apparent as its 
credulousness is not apparent. 


The Scholastic Age [continues our author] did all it could with its 
data (surely its data from the extract just given would appear to have 
been sufficient), but if a further advance was to be made the authority of 
priest and father must receive a blow, and direct approach to the 
source of truth and life and light be again rendered possible for all. The 
quickening which theology required came in the Reformation (p. 97). 
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What was the result of this “quickening” principle? Let Dr. 
Cave inform us. ‘So long as the Church was undivided (italics are 
ours)... . but when the Reformation gave rise to many sects 
{italics are ours), &c.” But if there be much in Dr. Cave’s work 
with which we cannot agree, we are bound to admit that the “ Intro- 
duction to Theology” gives evidence of very wide reading, and that 
what the author has learned he knows how to communicate, for his 
style is clear and the arrangement of his thoughts methodical. 


The Clue to the Ages. Part I. Creation by Principle. By 
Ernest Jupson Pace. Printed and published for the author by 
the Baptist Tract and Book Society, 16 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C. Pp, 282. 


R. PAGE undertakes to show that the evolutionary hypothesis 
does not sufficiently account for the origin of species. That 
hypothesis may or may not account for the development of organisms 
and the development of instincts, but it can give no satisfactory 
account of the development of human character. The scientific 
student of history, maintains our author, will recognise species, 
varieties and sub-varieties of human character, as distinctly as the 
naturalist recognises species, varieties, and sub-varieties of structural 
organism, The most notable types of human character are the 
ecclesiastical and the national. Of these types the evolutionary theory 
can give no explanation whatever. The true explanation of these, 
and indeed of all other types, is, it appears, creation by principle. 
Those that are curious to know what is meant by creation by principle, 
and what use Mr. Page makes of it in the solution of the problem 
which he undertakes to settle, will no doubt consult Mr. Page’s work. 
For our own part, we can only say that, though “‘The Clue to the 
Ages” was evidently written for some good purpose, we greatly fear 
that it will serve no good purpose whatever. 


Cochem’s Explanation of the Holy Mass. With a Preface by 
Right Rev. Camittus P. Mags, D.D., Bishop of Covington. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers, Printers to 
the Holy Apostolic See. 1896. Pp. 424. 


‘(JE think it impossible that any one should read this work atten- 
tively without gaining an increased reverence and love for the 
Holy Mass. In a series of pious and solid instructions, Fr. Cochem 
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shows how in the Mass are renewed the Incarnation, Nativity, Life 
on Earth, Intercession, Passion, and Death of Our Lord; how the 
Mass is the sublimest sacrifice of praise, noblest sacrifice of thanks- 
giving, most efficacious sacrifice of propitiation, most complete sacri- 
fice for sin; how it brings the greatest joy to the Saints in Heaven, 
the greatest benefit to the faithful on earth, the most sure hope to the 
dying, the most unfailing succour to the departed, &c. &c. We take the 
following extract from Fr. Cochem’s powerful “ Exhortation to Daily 
Mass: ” 


Supposing a man at work in the fields should find a treasure, and 
immediately leave off work, doing no more for the remainder of the day, 
would he not in the evening be a much richer man than his fellow- 
labourer, who, though he toiled industriously all day long, only received 
his accustomed wages? Assuredly he would. So it is with thy good 
works; however piously they are performed, they will not, comparatively 
speaking, be of great merit. Whereas, if thou hearest Mass, thou 
findest a treasure, nothing less than Christ’s merits, which are communi- 
cated to us in Holy Mass, and in which we receive more than our 
thoughts can compass. Holy Mass is a gold-mine; those who work it 
earn far more than if they laboured in a stone quarry; and in like 
manner those who hear Mass piously, derive from it very much more 
spiritual wealth than others do from the performance of works of 
penance. The Church recognises the Mass as the greatest of good 
works, when she says: “ We must needs confess that no other work can 
be performed by the faithful so Holy and Divine as this tremendous 
mystery ” (Counc. Trent, sess. xxii.). 


In printing so readable a translation of so excellent a work, 
Benziger Brothers have deserved well of the Catholic public. 


Notes on Christian Doctrine. By the Right Kev. Epwarp 
BacsuawE, D.D., Bishop of Nottingham. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., IJitd., Paternoster House, 
Charing Cross Road. Pp. 287. 


J\HE number of manuals of Christian Doctrine already in the field 
is undoubtedly large, but there is still sufficient room for “ Notes 

on Christian Doctrine.” The Right Reverend Author states in his 
short preface that he has endeavoured to compress into a small com- 
pass as many theological truths, dogmatic and moral, as possible. His 
endeavours have been singularly successful. It would be difficult to 
find a work on so small a scale which contains a fuller exposition of 
dogmatic and moral truth than “ Notes on Christian Doctrine.” But 
while seeking brevity our author has been careful to avoid obscurity. 
The characteristics of his style are indeed directness and lucidity. 
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By way of illustrating this we may instance what he writes on the- | 
subject of appropriation : 


The Father is spoken of as Almighty, the Son as the Wisdom of the 
Father, the Holy Ghost as Love, not because they are not all Three om- 
nipotent, wise, and loving, but because omnipotence has some analogy to 
the being the First Person, from whom the others proceed ; and Wisdom 
has some analogy to being the Second Person, begotten by an act of the 
understanding, and Love has some analogy to being the Third Person, pro- 
ceeding as the impulse of an eternal act of love. So also the Father is 
called Creator, the Son Redeemer, and the Holy Ghost the Sanctifier ; 
not because they did not all equally, as God, create, redeem, and sanctify 
us, but because Creation, as a work of Omnipotence has an analogy to 
the Father; Redemption, as a work especially of Wisdom, has an analogy 
to the Son ; and Sanctification, including the work of the Incarnation, 
as being a work of Love, has an analogy to the Holy Ghost. These 
attributes and acts therefore are common to all Three Persons, because 
they belong to all of them as God; but are appropriated to one or other 
of them in the language of Holy Scripture and the Creeds, because of 
their analogy to their personal characteristics and for the increase of one 
devotion (Pp. 22-23). 


By reason of the excellence of its order and the lucidity of its. 
statement, Bishop Bagshawe’s manual is one of the best text books 
of Christian Doctrine that we know ; perhaps even the very best. 


Short Practical Sermons for Early Masses, containing one 
Sermon for Every Sunday in the Year. From the German 
of Rev. G. WoLrGarTEn, by a Priest of the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis, Mo. Vol. III. Freiburg in Breisgau (Baden) 1896. B. 
Herder, Publisher to the Holy Apostolic See. St. Louis, Mo., 
Vienna, Munich, Strassburg. Pp. 276. 


lig is a moot point whether long sermons or short sermons are the 
more advantageous. There is certainly much to be said in favour 
of short sermons. As in everything else, so in sermons, value is to be 
gauged less by quantity than by quality. An advocate of lengthy 
discourses might say, ‘‘ Let there be both quantity and quality.” But 
in this case there would be surfeit, more would b2 said than the 
audience could carry away. Moreover, this combination of quantity 
and quality is not so easily reached. Every man has a few good things 
to say. But not many men have many good thingsto say. Audiences 
seem to be aware of this. When a speaker known to be prolix rises 
to address them, their mental attitude is one of quiet unconcern till 
some word is spoken that can fairly lay claim to their attention. But 
a speaker who they can count upon for brevity, is sure of a favourable 
hearing from the first. But, however it may be with High Mass. 
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sermons, it is clear that sermons preached at Low Masses must be 
short. Whether sermons at Low Masses be a necessary thing or not 
is for the Rector of each mission to decide. If his High Mass and his 
Evening Service are well attended, the presumption is that sermons at. 
Low Masses are not necessary. If, on the contrary, the Low Masses 
provide him with the only opportunity of meeting his people in any 
number, it is clear that this opportunity ought not to be lost. It is 
with the view to assisting priests who find Low Mass sermons a neces- 
sary thing that the little volume which lies before us has been published. 
The sermons it contains, if not of stirring eloquence or singular power, 
are at least solid and practical, and we have pleasure in recommending 
them. 


The Spiritual Exercises of an Eight Days’ Retreat. Arranged 
for General Use by the Rev. Bonaventure Hammer, O.S8.F.; with 
a Recommendation of the Most Rev. Joun J. Kary, Archbishop, 
Coadjutor, and Administrator. Freiburg in Breisgau : B. Herder, 
Publisher to the Holy Apostolic See. Vienna, Munich, Strass- 
burg. St. Louis, Mo. 1895. B. Herder, 17 South Broadway. 
Pp. 259. 


OME prefer that their spiritual retreat should be in great part 
conducted for them by another. There is a great deal to be said 

in favour of this preference. The one chosen to conduct the retreat 
will be in all probability a spiritual adviser of considerable insight and 
large experience. He will speedily perceive what subjects are best 
suited to the needs of the one in retreat, and he will readily divine 
what presentation of these subjects is most likely to prove efficacious. 
Others prefer to make their retreat for themselves. There is nota 
little to be said in favour of this preference. The soul in retreat would 
communicate directly and exclusively with God. Of course, a priest 
in conducting a retreat would have no other purpose than to assist the 
soul in this. But to many he would appear in the guise of a distrac- 
tion. He disturbs, however unintentionally, that perfect solitude which 
they seek; and thus, instead of being a help he becomes a hindrance, 
But with all this “‘ making one’s own retreat” is a phrase which cannot 
be taken strictly. If we are left entirely to our own direction, our 
thoughts are sure to wander. If we do not listen to what another says, 
we must at least read what another has written. Hence for the use of 
those who prefer “to make their retreat for themselves,” various 
adaptations of the “ Spiritual Exercises ” have been composed, and one 
of the most recent of these adaptations now lies before us. Fr. Ham- 
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mer’s work is solid and good. It provides an abundance of serious 
thoughts for the consideration of those in retreat. 





The Road to Reunion. Two Lectures in reply to Rev. A. J. 
Mason, D.D., Canon of Canterbury, &c. ; by Rev. H. Lucas, SJ., 
M.A. St. Teilo’s Catholic Historical Society of Wales: Depot, 
Catholic Repository, Castle Arcade, Cardiff. Pp. 28. 


J AST June, Canon Mason, a distinguished representative of the 

Anglican Community, delivered « course of Lectures in the 
St. Asaph Cathedral on “ The Principles of Ecclesiastical Unity.” To 
these lectures Fr. Lucas gave a prompt and conclusive reply in the 
two lectures which have now been published. All who are inte- 
rested in the present moments and moods of controversy will read with 
satisfaction these few pages by Fr. Lucas. 


Life after Death. By Bishop Lars Nietsen Dau te, Knight of St. 
Olaf. Translated from the Norse by the Rev. Joun BEveripee, 
M.A., B.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. 
1896. 


“VT IFE after Death” is an exposition and defence of Lutheran 

eschatology. The Catholic doctrine of Purgatcry is of course 
set aside. A “blissful death” does all that Purgatory is called upon 
to do. “Sin, by a blissful death, is quite obliterated,” says the 
Lutheran Catechism, and our author gives his sanction to the dictum. 
In his preface, Bishop Dahle writes: “The rule laid down, and followed 
to the best of our ability, has been to accept no guide except Holy 
Writ.” We ask for a Scriptural proof of the doctrine just mentioned, 
and our author replies as follows: 


It is certainly quite true that it does not appear in Scripture in this 
form ; but it is there, all the same. The apostle feels quite convinced 
that when he departs this life he will be with Christ (Phill. i. 23). But 
without holiness no one is to see the Lord (Heb. xii. 14). It is only the 
pure in heart who shall see God (Matt. v. 8). And so there must be 
perfect holiness and purity immediately after death in every one of whom 
it can be said that he has died a blissful death. Now, since no one in 
this life is quite free from sin (1 John i. 8), he must either be set free 
from sin in and by death, or else he must, as the Catholics teach, pass 
through a purgatory before he can enter heaven. That there is in Scrip- 
ture no mention whatever of avy purgatory, we shall have an oppor- 
tunity later on of proving at some length. Consequently, there is no 
other conclusion open to us than that sin is obliterated at death—that 
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is, of course, in the case of those who alone can die a blissful death, 
namely, believers (pp. 52-53). 

This is the most extraordinary Scriptural proof that we have 
ever encountered. The real argument of the passage is: of 
two things, one. Either the doctrine of Purgatory must be 
accepted or my theory must be accepted. But the doctrine of 
Purgatory is inadmissible. Hrgo. Of the minor of this argument the 
passage quoted promises us a lengthy proof. The proof arrives in due 
course, but it is shorter than we had been given reason to expect. 
“Scripture warrant for this theory (of purgatory) was extremely 
weak” (p. 211). That is all, Though there is no Purgatory, there 
is an “intermediate state” in which “ those who have not been called 
in this life will receive a call to salvation after death” (p. 186). Not 
all in this intermediate state will accept the call, for “ beyond the 
grave there must be the same opportunity as here of accepting or 
rejecting the call” (p. 189). For those that then reject it “the day 
of grace will be over” (p. 190). There is reason to believe that un- 
baptized children will receive salvation immediately after death; but 
in any case “we have this consolation, that if the hope should be 
unfounded, such children will at least have the opportunity of the 
uncalled at some time to receive God’s gracious call” (p. 227). It is 
pleasing to find, however, that our author will not go the lengths of 
Archdeacon Farrar. “We must take our stand as distinctly opposed 
to authors like Farrar [‘‘ Eternal Hope”] and many others, who keep 
the possibility of a salvation after death open even for such as had 
received the call in this life” (p. 188, note). We have no doubt that 
Lutherans will regard “ Life after Death” as an acceptable addition 
to their theological literature. 


Catholic Ceremonies and Explanation of the Ecclesiastical 
Year. From the French of the Assi Duranp. With 96 
Illustrations of Articles used at Church Ceremonies, and their 
Proper Names. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers, Printers to the Holy Apostolic See. 1896. Pp. 283. 


TT\HIS extremely useful little book gives a most interesting account 

of the furniture, vestments, and ceremonies employed in ecclesi- 
astical functions, laying special stress on their symbolical significance. 
The exposition of the ceremonies of the Mass is of very special value. 
Of great interest also are the sections which treat of the Divine Office, 
or more properly of Vespers, and of the Liturgical Year. The illustra- 
tions with which the book abounds are in almost every case extremely 
good. Altogether it is a most instructive and interesting little booklet. 
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Rome and England. By Rev. Luxe Rivineton. London: Burns 
& Oates. 8vo, pp. xxviii.—119. 


VER since his publication of “ A Plain Reason for Joining the 
Church of Rome,” Father Luke Rivington has been doing valu- 

able service in the campaign of Roman truth against Anglican error. 
Anglican errors are so numerous and diversified, they have the faculty 
of slipping off into such unexpected holes and corners, and then of 
suddenly rushing forth under a quite different form, that one almost 
gets weary of the desultory and guerilla-like character of the contest. 
Blessed Thomas More complained that heretics always obscured reli- 
giouc controversy by trying to make the issue finally turn upon some 
obscure and almost unintelligible text of Scripture, in defiance of all 
the clear texts that might elsewhere be found. Modern High Anglicans 
foliow the same method in respect of history and of ecclesiastical 
writers. No catena of authoritative and unimpeachable witnesses, no 
series of undeniable official acts, no broad and general current of 
theological teaching, is held to avail against some obscure fact or state- 
ment that has been shaped by Anglican fingers and magnified by 
Anglican imagination. In “Rome and England” Father Rivington 
undertakes to prove the clear thesis that ‘‘the Church of England 
from the days of Augustine held the Pope to be the divinely-appointed 
ruler of the Catholic Church.” We think that he has proved his 
point even superabundantly. Taking in turn the Early English 
Church, the Church of the Conquest, of St. Anselm, and so on, down 
to the Eve of the Reformation, he meets the most recent contentions 
of Anglicans, and luminousiy answers them. There is no mere setting 
of fact against fact in contradiction—though this is overwhelmingly 
done—but the objected facts first receive, in the light of their context, 
a clear, easy, and reasonable explanation quite in harmony with 
modern Catholic belief, and then, taken in conjunction with their 
historical setting, are frequently enriched with a commentary that 
absolutely pulverises Anglican logic. Yet there is nothing of the 
harshness of controversy in Father Rivington’s treatment. He writes 
with the force that comes from truth, when the truth is set forth in 
limpid clearness, and our interest is sustained from the first page to 
the last. Although a wide field is covered, and many disparate events 
and facts are dealt with, the volume gives a sense of unity; for the 
facts and events are correlated in the light of definite principle. If 
we were to venture upon a special commendation, it would be for the 
two chapters on “The Quarrel about Patronage” and “ The Relation 
of the Pope to Ecclesiastical Benefices.” Those who are acquainted 
with the late Father Wallace’s “ Life of St. Edmund” will know how 
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thorny a subject is dealt with in those two chapters, and will be able 


to appreciate Father Rivington’s excellence of treatment. 
J. M‘T. 


Mémorial de J. de Norvins. Publié avec un avertissement et 
des notes par L. de Lauzac De Lazorie. Tome Deuxiéme. 1793- 
1802. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie. 1896. 


T has been observed of Jate that one of the most marked of recent 
intellectural manifestations in France has been the revival of the 
Napoleonic cult. Be this as it may, the supposition of such a revival 
would, in any case, seem to us hardly necessary to explain the con- 
tinuous and increasing demand for memoirs and journals throwing 
light on the twenty-five years between 1790 and 1815. Even were 
our own age not one of ferment, of storm and stress, of restless crav- 
ings for we know not what, did we not feel that a link existed between 
our times and those, there would surely be a perennial piquancy, a 
sustained attractiveness, in the records, grave, sprightly, tragic— 
cynical in turn—which it seems the special province of a certain class 
of littérateur to unearth and give to the world. And few things are 
more striking than that a period so rich in the sombre, the picturesque, 
and the appaling, so fertile in events which demanded record, should 
have been able to meet this demand with a host of chroniclers so ad- 
mirably equipped for their work. 
The volume before us is only another instance of this. Embracing 
a comparatively short period, and dwelling largely upon some of the 
quieter aspects of the revolution, it nevertheless presents us with a 
picture of singular and sustained vivacity and interest. The opening 
chapters are taken up with an account of “ émigré ” life in Switzerland, 
where De Norvins passed several months at the house of his maternal 
uncle, M. de Garville. This portion of the book will, we think, con- 
stitute its main attractiveness to the majority of readers. It includes 
sketches of many of the interesting persons who made up the “ Emigré” 
Society in Switzerland at the time, a society of lesser lights, clustered 
around that brilliant luminary Madame de Staél, whose “circle” at 
Lausanne is described with the keenest observation and spirit. De 
Norvins was later on to be bound to this extraordinaay woman by 
the ties of an immense gratitude, for it was she who intervened to save 
his life when he was arrested on his return to Paris under the 
Directory. But his appreciation and admiration are very balanced 
and sane, and his description gains in point accordingly. We have 
not the space to illustrate this by quotation, though one anecdote of 
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the ‘‘ Pythoness ” petrifaction, when confronted by stupidity or by 
attempts to “ catch her out” in conversation, is almost pathetic. ‘Je 
n’avone pas cette faiblesse & tout le monde ;” she explains, ‘‘ car les 
sots sont nombreux, et il faut bien que je parle.” 

One of the most entertaining passages in the volume is the quotation, 
from the record of an eye-witness of the mock suicide of Benjamin 
Constant, in Madame de Staél’s house, and this includes a delightful 
glimpse of the philosophical Mathieu de Montmorency, who, roused 
from the study of the “Confessions ” of S. Augustine by the news 
that Constant was in extremis, calmly recommended that he should be 
thrown out of window, and who, when the farce was played out, took 
his candlestick, and with a grunt of “‘ Quelle comédie, bon Dieu,” retired 
to bed. There are glimpses, too, of Lord Northampton, and of 
Wickham, English ambassador in Switzerland, the active enemy of the 
Revolution. 

The second half of the volume is occupied with an account of the 
waiter’s arrest and imprisonment, of his liberation by the coup d’état 
of Brumaire, of the “ resurrection ” of France under the Consulate, and 
of the expedition to San Domingo, in which De Norvins took part, 
and with which the record concludes. The account of Napoleon him- 
self is meagre, but a good deal of space is taken up with the descrip- 
tion of society and of social functions in Paris in 1801, and of the 
enthusiasm with which the new era was acclaimed. The expedition 
to San Domingo is not without interest, but the chief charm of the 
volume resides for us in its first half, and for the sake of the spirited 
picture there given, we recommend the book to all students of a period 


of which the fascination seems inexhaustible. 
&. FS. 


A Woman of Fortune. A Novel by CuristisanRerp. New York, 
Cincinatti, Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 1 vol., 8vo. 


HERE are certain things we have learnt to expect from the bess 
type of American novels, force, artistic purpose, and, above all, 
restraint—and these three qualities are possessed to a considerable 
extent by Miss Reid’s new novel. It is the story of an American girl 
of wealth and beauty who goes to Europe to visit a cousin of her’s, 
the Comtesse de Virae. In order that she may not be married for her 
wealth, which she intends to devote to some high and noble object, 
Miss Lorimer manages to conceal the extent of her fortune from 
every one, even her cousin, The young Comte de Virae learns to love 
her, but as it is indispensable for the welfare of his house that he 
should “ marry money,” he dares not propose the alliance to her. 
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In this way she discovers that his love is not entirely disinterested, 
and eventually bestows her hand on an impoverished Irish landlord 
whose acquaintance she first made on board the steamer that brought 
her to Europe. The lofty purpose to which her wealth is to be 
devoted is, we presume, the rehabilitating of Mr. Tyrconnel’s decrepit 
fortunes, and we could wish for the sake of Ireland that more 
Americans would follow Miss Lorimer’s example. 

Some of the scenes are excellent, especially the one in which Miss 
Lorimer’s last doubts as to the truth of the Catholic religion are 
removed by an audience with the Holy Father. But, on the whole, 
the second half of the book is not nearly so good as the first. It seems 
as if Miss Reid tired of her task. 


Lettres de Marie Antoinette. Recueil des Lettres Authentiques 
de la Reine, publié pour la Société d'Histoire Contemporaine. 
Par Maxime DE LA Rocueterie et le Marouis pe Beaucourt. 
2 vols. Paris: Alphonse Picard et Fils. 


O be calumniated seems to be the fate of Queens, and the history 
of Mary Stuart and the “ casket letters” is in one’s mind as one 
looks through the critical introduction with which the Marquis de 
Beaucourt has prefaced these volumes, and finds how constantly the world 
has been taken in by forged letters supposed to have been written by 
Marie Antoinette. ‘The well-known case of the pretended correspon- 
dence between the Queen and the Cardinal de Rohan published in the 
“‘ Memoires Justicatifs ” of Madame de la Motte, was only the first of 
many similar libels. In 1790 a volume entitled “ Correspondance de 
la Reine avec d’Illustres Personages” was followed by six similar 
volumes, all of them absolutely apocryphal, and the entirely imaginary 
““Memoires Historiques de la Princesse de Lamballe,” which was 
brought out in 1801 by Madame Guinard and contained three forged 
letters of Marie Antoinette, ran into four editions. 

But the crowning instance seems to be the “‘ Correspondance inédite 
de Marie Antoinette, publi¢e sur les Documents Originaux,” published 
in 1864 by Comte d’Hunolstein, who had apparently been the victim 
of an exceptionally clever imposture. This volume, and another pub- 
lished about the same time by M. Feuillet de Conches, created great 
excitement in France, but only a few months afterwards a work was 
brought out in Vienna by the Chevalier d’Arnelt, sub-director of the 
Imperial Archives, under the title “Maria Theresa und Marie 
Antoinette,’ containing the authentic correspondence between the 
mother and daughter, which, in spite of an able defence by those 
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who were responsible for them, showed up the discrepancies, the con- 
tradictions, and the historical impossibilities of the two former 
volumes. 

It must be grievous to collectors to be told how many of the auto- 
graph letters of Marie Antoinette which have found their way into 
the market from time to time are forgeries. Of the twenty-nine 
letters to the Duchesse de Polignac, M. de Beaucourt will only admit 
nine as genuine, and he condemns every one of the more than forty 
addressed to the unfortunate Princesse de Lamballe that are supposed 
to exist. 

What letters of Marie Antoinette, then, we may ask, are authentic ? 
It seems that there are eighty-three letters to Marie Thérése, forty-six 
to her brothers Joseph II. and Leopold II., about fifty to the Comte de 
Mercy, the Austrian Ambassador to the Court of Versailles, about 
twenty to Gustavus III. of Sweden, and some sixty letters to Comte 
Axel de Fersen. That these letters should never until the present 
time have been collected and published as a whole seems to us very 
strange. And what gaps there are in the collection! The first letter 
written by Marie Antoinette on her arrival in France to her mother is 
missing. Of the intimate correspondence which she kept up with the 
Comtesse de Polignac, the Cte. Esterhazy, and others of her intimate 
circle, there is scarcely any trace. 

The second and historical part of the introduction is written by 
M. Rocheterie, whose vivid and enthralling life of Marie Antoinette 
we have none of us forgotten. It is a short but admirable reswmé of 
the history of the period, a period so familiar to all that no one will 
find fault with him for his briefaess. He reminds us that, during ten 
years, every letter of Marie Antoinette to Vienna is accompanied by a 
voluminous commentary from M.de Mercy to the mother who upbraided 
the young Dauphine so severely for her youthful peccadilloes. 

She was such a child, only fourteen years old, when, in 1770, she 
crossed the Rhine and adopted France as her country, knowing that in 
all probability she would never see Marie Thérése again. To quote 
M. Rocheterie : 


Elle tenait de Dieu des qualités charmantes: un esprit vif et net, un 
cceur aimant, une spontanéité pleine de grace, une bonté attirante, qui dés 
l’age de douze on treize ans, c'est Marie-Thérése qui l’affirme, lui faisait 
recevoir trés joliment son monde. 


“‘ Soyez bonne Allemande,” had been the Empress’ advice to the 
young girl. And yet she adopted, in a surprisingly short space of 
time, everything that seems least German. To the end of her life the 
French mob hated her because she was /’Autrichienne, and yet she 
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always wrote, even to her mother, in French, and later in life com- 
plained that she had actually forgotten German! Here isa description 
of the life she led soon after her arrival in France, taken from one of 
the earliest of her letters to Marie Thérése : 


Je me léve Adix heures ou a neuf heures et demie, et, m’ayant habilée, 
je dis mes priéres du matin ; ensuite je déjeune, et de la je vais chez mes 
tantes, ou je trouve ordinairement le Roi. Cela dure jusqu’a dix heures 
et demie; ensuite 4 onze heures je vais me coiffer. A midi on appelle la 
chambre, ‘et 13 tout le monde peut entrer, ce qui n’est point des communes 
gens. Je mets mon rouge et lave mes mains devant tont le monde; 
ensuite les hommes sortent et les dames restent, et je m’habille devant 
elles. A midiest la messe. . ... Aprés la messe nous dinons a nous deux 
devant tout le monde. 


The greater part of the first volume is filled by letters to the Empress. 
They are charming, spontaneous letters, all about the “little things ” 
of life, the things which would seem trivial, unimportant, and only 
worth writing to some one that one loved dearly. She had grown to 
love the brilliant, pleasure-loving French nation, and she tells with 
pride of the enthusiasm and affection of the people. For a time she 
was the “ enfant chérie” of France; two thousand wmoureux, to use 
the word of the old Maréchal de Brissac, would flock daily to the 
garden of the Tuileries to get a glimpse of her on the terrace. 

We know how few years this lasted. Her long-delayed motherhood 
gave the Comtesse d’Artois and the Comtesse de Provence an unexpected 
importance, and the young Queen, to distract her mind from her trouble, 
threw herself into gaieties and extravagancies, foreign to her real 
nature, which she would never have dreamed of had the King under- 
stood and directed her a little more wisely. To the reproaches of her 
mother she could always reply that she had the authorisation and en- 
couragement of her husband. 

Great was the excitement when, after nearly nine years, her hope 

was fulfilled and she gave birth toa child. Already scandal had been 
busy with her reputation, for, as early as 1775, she wrote to Marie 
-Thérése that “les papiers publiés disent souvent faux et exagerent 
toujours,” and, later on in the same letter, “ Je reviens 4 ces misérables 
gazettes dont les mensonges me font tant de peine.” The people asso- 
ciated Comte de Fersen with her name in these calumnies. And, at much 
the same time, stories of her play at cards and her wild behaviour in 
the ball-room reached Vienna. The Emperor and Marie Thérése 
wrote to her in terms, “ trés énergiques et trés sévéres,” 

In 1780 there came to Marie Antoinette a terrible blow in the death 
of her mother. She writes from the fulness of heart to her brother: 


Accablée du plus affreux malheur, ce n’est qu’en fondant en larmes que 
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je vous écris. Oh! mon frére, oh! monami! ilne me reste donc plus 
que vous dans un pays qui m’est et me sera toujours cher..... 
Adieu, je ne vois plus ce que j’écris. 

The evil days of which Marie Thérése had had such strange fore- 
bodings were already at hand. From time to time, as the danger became 
more immediate and pressing, Marie Antoinette unburdened her sou} 
in long, intimate letters to de Mercy or Fersen. ‘ Apres avoir réflécht 
longuement sur Jes moyens de nous tirer d’ici, nous n’avons trouvé de 
sfir que celui de la fuite,” she writes to Mercy in February, 1791, 
after the sacking of Versaiiles. The installation of the constitutional 
clergy, whose ministrations she and the King were eventually forced to 
accept, even in the Chapel Royal, was a bitter grief to the Queen. The 
departure of the royal family for Saint Cloud was stopped by the mob, 
and the King and Queen in their berline were for two hours exposed to 
the insults of the people. ‘ Nétre position est affreuse, et telle que 
ceux qui ne sont pas 4 portée de la voir ne peuvent par s’en faire l’idée,” 
is her account of their situation shortly after. 

After the failure of the flight to Varennes, she writes to Fersen : 
‘‘ Rassurez-vous sur nous ; nous vivons;” and, again, a day or two 
later, “‘ J’existe . . . . Oh! quej’ai été inquicte de vous, et que je vous 
plains de tout ce que vous souffrez de n’avoir point de nos nouvelles! ” 
It is wonderful how misfortune strengthened and deepened her char- 
acter, and brought out in her a gentleness, thoughtfulness for others, 
a tender gratitude absolutely unknown in the brilliant young Queen 
of former years. But to Fersen, who had planned every detail of their 
flight, these notes must have been exquisitely painful. 

The Queen formed many plans, but shut up within the Tuileries, 
spied on day and night, separated from her most faithful servants, it was 
impossible to put them into execution. Many were the shifts she was 
put to in order to carry on her secret correspondence with Fersen and 
de Mercy, while she was forced to write openly to the Emperor, whom 
she was trying secretly to move from his sluggish inactivity, declaring 
all to be well. De Mercy begged her to temporise, and to influence 
the King to refuse to sign the Constitution, and even Burke wrote : 
‘Si le Roi accepte la Constitution, vous'étes tous perdus.” It was 
useless : 

Ce que vous mandez sur les conditions 4 faire, est juste, mais impracti- 
cable pour nous. Nous n’avons ni force, ni moyens. .... Elle (la Con- 


stitution) est par elleeméme si monstreuse, qu’il est impossible qu’elle se 
soutienne longtemps. 


She knew that after the flight to Varennes nothing but armed inter- 
vention from abroad could save the Royal family. Crawford, a friend 
of Fersen’s, was despatched to England, to try and obtain Pitt’s neu- 
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trality. Ilowthe Queen must then have regretted the aid she had 
induced Louis XVI. to give the Americans in the War of Indepen- 
dence! She was ceaseless in her writing to the Courts of Europe, 
eften accompanying her letters with long memoirs—of which several 
interesting specimens are given in the second volume—bringing all 
the weight of her influence to bear in favour of an armed congress. 
In her letters to Mercy she bewails the constant stream of emigration, 
which had become a sort of fashion, and which left the King to the 
mercy of his foes. Worst of all, the chief emigrés were not to be 
trusted. There had never been any love lost between Monsieur and 
Marie Antoinette. Now she writes of him to Fersen : 


Je vois que l’ambition des gens que entourent Monsieur le perdra 
entiérement; il a cru, dans le premier moment, qu’1l était tout, et, il 
aura beau faire, il jamais jouera de role. 


Things were not improved when the King used his veto with regard 
to the penalties decreed against the priests who did not conform to 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy. From that time the King and 
Queen were “ Monsieur et Madame Veto.” 

After the terrible 20th of June Marie Antoinette wrote to Mercy : 


Vous conaissez dja les événements du 20 Juin; notre position devient 
toujours plus critique. Il n’y a que violence et rage d’un cdté, faiblesse 
etinertie de l’autre. L’on ne peut cowpter ni sur la garde nationale ni 
sur l’armée ; on ne sait s'il faut rester & Paris on se jeter ailleurs, 


Yes, on the one side violence and rage, feebleness and inertia on 
the other. No wonder Marie Antoinette could write to Fersen, “A 
Queen who does not reign must prepare to die!” But the feebleness 
was not hers, but that of Louis XVI., in our admiration for whose 
fortitude and patience there must needs be a strong dash of contempt. 

After the 20th of June, the Queen did not feel that even her 
private cipher sufficiently safe-guarded her letters, but wrote to 
Fersen in sympathetic ink, “J’existe encore, mais c’est un miracle,” 
she says, as before. And a few days later: “Le Roi, la Reine et 
Madame Elisabeth ne paraissent point dans le jardin qu’ils n’y soient 
insultés.” 

They were deprived of their walks, for the mob howled and jeered 
at the poor Queen, singing : 


Madame Veto avait promis, 
De faire égorger tout Paris. 


And petitioners, she wrote to Fersen, said at the bar of the 
Assembly that if the King were not aeposed they would massacre him, 
while assassins wandered continually around the Chateau. 
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At this point, just before the fatal 10th of August, the letters to Fersen 
suddenly cease, and of the remaining letters in the volume most are 
addressed to the Chevulier de Jarjayes, one of the devoted few remain- 
ing true to the King and Queen. These give us some glimpses of the 
life of the poor Queen in the Temple, and the volume ends with her 
last letter to Madame Elisabeth, after the hurried trial and condemna- 
tion to death. ‘Je meurs dans la religion catholique, apostolique et 

Romaine, dans celle de mes péres,” she writes. But her last thought 
was for her children. ‘‘ Mon Dieu, qu'il est déchirant de les quitter 


” 


pour toujours: 
Such are a few glimpses of the life-story of Marie Antoinette, 


gleaned from her letters. Nothing could rouse in us such a vivid 
sympathy for her sorrows as these letters, so full of the charm of 
simplicity, and the terrible directness of overwhelming trouble. They 
are the reflex of a sou! of which, though often momentarily foolish, 
we cannot believe anything radically evil. 

The historic notes at the foot of the page are always to the point, and 
enable us to trace the events to which the letters refer, and the present 
whereabouts of the original autograph is in every case stated. Those 
faded yellow leaves tell their terrible story more simply, but more 


graphically, than any writer of romance has told it, 
A. F. S. 


Ethelred Preston; or, The Adventures of a Newcomer. By 
Francis J. Finn, 8.J.. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers. 1896. 


HIS tale of American schoolboy life is more than up to the average 
of ‘boys’ books,” and is told with a great deal of spirit and 
tact. It is singularly free from the mechanical heartiness of tone 
which usually pervades stories of the kind; and though Father Finn 
does net quite succeed—who yet has succeeded?—in making his boys 
live, still there is sufficient interest in the transparent little mystery 
which makes up the plot to render it acceptable to the readers for 
whom it was intended. Some of the schoolboy talk is curiously 
“grown-up.” Speaking to a companion about religion, one twelve- 
year-old lad says: “I don’t understand your position.” 
“Am I to understand that you challenge me to a fight?” asks 
another of a would-be assailant. 
American boys are different from other boys, we know. But are 


they so different as that? 
A. F.S. 
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Monomotapa. Hon. J. Witmor. London: Fisher Unwin. 1896. 


R. WILMOT, whose interesting work is briefly referred to in our 
article elsewhere (‘‘ The Crisis in Rhodesia’), was enabled to 
illustrate it by the publication of fresh documents, through the special 
facilities afforded him for the examination of the Vatican archives. 
The only authentic information possessed by us in relation to the 
powerful native empire which in the seventeenth century occupied 
the central table land of Africa south of the Zambesi, is derived from 
missionary records, and all that can be gleaned from them is published 
by the author in the present work. True, as he says in his preface, 
the mythical splendours of Monomotapa disappear on closer inspec- 
tion, when “ its Emperors become transformed into Kafir chiefs, and 
its palaces with gold-lined walls into clay huts.” Still, when all 
imaginative exaggerations are duly discounted, there remains evidence 
to show that an organised and powerful State existed on the High 
Veidt, with a court where Mohammedan influence was paramount, as 
in Uganda when first visited by Europeans during the present 
century. Hither the Portuguese Jesuit, Father Silveira Gonzalez, 
made his way after a journey of incredible hardships, reaching the- 
royal city at Christmas 1560, and here he was martyred for the faith 
on March 16 in the following year. The narrative of his mission. 
and death, written about the year 1700 and preserved in the Vatican 
Library, is published in an English translation in the appendix of the 
volume before us, together with other documents descriptive of the 
country and its people. Among them is the narrative of Father 
Alphonsus Leo de Barbudas, telling of the extraordinary manner in 
which the body of Father Silveira was guarded by beasts and birds,. 
and another giving the subsequent history of the mission of Monomo- 
tapa. This is contained in the letter of Father Louis of the Holy 
Ghost, a Dominican of Goa, dated 1830, and telling how in order to 
avenge a persecution and massacre of Christians in Monomotapa, a 
Portuguese army took the field against its king, defeated and dethroned 
him, placing his uncle on the throne in his stead. A church was 
built in the capital called Zimbaoe or Zimbabwe, and ten missionaries 
were despatched thither from Portugal, but of their fate or that of 
the people to whom they were sent, no further record has been found. 
Mr. Wilmot’s volume contains an exhaustive disquisition on the early 
worship of Phenicia, of which the ruins of Zimbabwe are a monument. 
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La Piété Séraphique. Par le P. Rinii de Nantes (Frére-Mineur 
Capucin), Paris: Charles Poussielgue. 1896. 


W* gather from the preface to this admirable little treatise that on 

the separate publication of the first section on mental prayer, 
in January 1896, the general desire on the part of the author’s 
Superiors, as well as of the public, induced him to include it with his 
other scattered devotional writings, in the present volume of 512 
pages. Ile begins by pointing out the distinction in French between 
the words oraison and priére, defining the former as mental, and the 
latter as vocal prayer, a discrimination which has to be made in 
English by the addition of those qualifying adjectives. The methods 
and aims of meditation, and its necessity for the progress of the soul, 
are dwelt on in a series of reflections full of suggestiveness to the 
reader’s mind. The subjects of the succeeding sections, including 
spiritual progress, conformity to the divine will, pride and humility, 
and other cognate subjects, are treated with the same direct simplicity 
and impressiveness of diction. The wisdom gained by experience in 
the direction of souls is apparent in every sentence, and those who 
wish to progress in spirituality can have no better counsellor than 
this handy manual of practical piety. 


Elijah. By Gerorce Wasninston Moon. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1896. 


W* are glad to welcome a reprint of a poem which, received with 

such favour by the public on its first appearance in 1865 that 
three successive editions were rapidly exhausted, has now, as the 
author tells us in his preface to this fourth edition, been out of print 
for more than a quarter of a century. In its present revised and 
altered form it will, we doubt not, meet with an equally cordial 
reception, as the sublime Scripture narrative seems to gain fresh 
impressiveness in the majestic measure of the Spenserian stanza to 
which the author has set it. It is a faithful rendering of the Prophet's 
life with all those stormy incidents which lend themselves so well to 
lofty description and stately recital. These the poet has so entirely 
at his command that the sacred theme is not inadequately treated in 
his hands. A shorter poem in blank verse, inevitably invites by its 
subject, “‘ Eden,” a comparison with the great master who has made it 
his own, causing all other attempts at its treatment to seem but puny 
echoes. The last section of the volume contains a series of lyrics of a 
devotional character. We are glad to find one short enough to quote 
as a specimen, even in so brief a notice. It is entitled, “ Kiss me 
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First,” and is founded on an incident in the childhood of the poet’s 
wife, who, on being about to be punished by her father for some 
transgression, looked up in his face and said: ‘“ Kiss me first, father.” 


Hear Thou Thy child’s importunate request ; 

Let not my will, but Thine be done, the rather ; 
Chastise me, if to Thee it seemeth best, 

But kiss me first, my Father. 


Too oft I’ve slaked my thirst at earthly streams, 
Instead of at the Fountain Head, the rather ; 
Correct me, if to Thee it needful seems, 
But kiss me first, my Father. 





The League of the Cross Manual of Temperance. By Father 
JAMES Dooaan, O.S.F.C, Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co. 1896. 


“TT\HE object of this little book,” says the author, “ is to provide for 

a want in Temperance Societies in general, and my own in 
particular—viz., to instruct the members as well as to encourage them ; 
to teach and bring before them the strong points in the temperance 
cause.” 

There are three parts to the book. Part I. contains a “Sketch of 
the Life of Fr. Mathew, the Apostle of Temperance,” and an Essay on 
the evil results of Intemperance; Part II. is made up of extracts from 
newspaper reports and leaders, and also from the speeches and writings 
of prominent men, of English-speaking Catholic prelates and clergy all 
the world over, as well as of some non-Catholic clergy and politicians; 
Part III. is a story, entitled “The Strike and Intemperance, from 
‘Sick Calls’ by Father Price.” 

There is only one short passage that is open to objection. ‘*The 
pledge is not an oath,” says Father Doogan, “but it is a solemn 
promise; and any one of right moral principle knows that it is wrong 
—seriously wrong—to break a solemn promise” (p. 142). As this 
stands, it might easily be understood to mean that the breaking of 
the pledge is of itself sinful—nay, gravely sinful ! 

For the rest, the book seems to well fulfil its useful purpose. 

J. H. 





Le Curé D’Ars. Par L’Assé ALrrepD Monnin. Sixiéme edition. 
Paris: Pierre Téqui. 1896. 

HE life of the Curé D’Ars is one of the most striking manifesta- 

tions of the power of holiness that this century, one might even 

say that any century since the Ages of Faith, has witnessed. The 
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simple parish priest, who with difficulty passed through the requisite 
studies to qualify himself for sacred orders, became by sheer force of 
sanctity the centre of a mighty movement which reached through 
France to all Europe, and even to distant America. Such alife is well 
worth attentive study. It establishes by practical demonstration a 
truth that, in France especially, but here also in England in a certain 
degree, needs to be driven well home to the minds of the people; and 
it is this: that there is no power for good more potent, no greater 
force at hand, to resist the ever-increasing progress of evil than the 
priesthood, animated by the spirit of its vocation. For thirty years 
the world in tens and hundreds of thousands flocked to the little 
country village to receive instruction, consolation, and assistance, both 
corporal and spiritual, from the poor humble curé ; and, what is more 
noteworthy still, they did not come in vain. Doubts were set at rest, 
temptations dispelled, anxieties removed, vocations decided, hardened 
sinners converted by a few gentle words from the lips of the saintly 
priest. His labours in the confessional seem almost incredible. Six- 
teen hours a day for the greater part of thirty years were devoted to 
this ministry, and this formed but a portion of his work, 

The history of this marvellous man is well told by M. ’ Abbé Monnin, 
who had the advantage of his personal acquaintance. This life is well 
known in England, having been more than once translated from earlier 
editions. This present French edition, while in some respects fuller 
than earlier lives, has omitted, without any explanation, the account 
of M. Vianney’s second flight from Ars. The narrative is well 
arranged, and a sufficiently complete picture is given both of the cha- 
racter and methods of the subject of the biography. One rises from. 
the perusal of the book full of admiration for so holy a life, and with 
a confident expectation that the verdict of all who knew the Curé D’Ars 
as to his virtues and holiness, will ere long be ratitied by his solemn 
canonisation by the Church. 


F. T. L. 


Guvres de Saint Francois de Sales.—Edition compléte. Tome 
Vill. Sermons, Vol. II. Annecy: Imprimerie J. Nierat. 
1897. 

TJ\HE Annecy edition of the complete works of St. Francis of Sales 
has reached its eighth volume. This volume, which now lies 

before us, is the second of the “Sermons” of the Saint. It may 

be called rather a collection of sermon-notes than of sermons, but. 
it is for many reasons one of the most interesting of the whole series. 

The matter which is contuined in its 450 pp. is almost entirely 
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new, only nine of the “sermons” out of ninety-four having been 
printed before. It appears that in the year 1867 the Sisters of the 
Visitation at Turin bethought themselves of examining a collection of 
MSS. in their holy Founder’s handwriting which they had treasured 
since the days of Mother de Chaugy herself. It was vaguely thought 
to be a part of the MS. of the great treatise on the “ Love of God.” 
When opened, however, under the direction of Archbishop Di Netro, 
it proved to be fifty-eight shects of Latin sermons. The interest and 
joy of this discovery, which of itself would have been a sufficient 
reason for a new edition of the Saint’s works, were much diminished 
by the further discovery that the MS. of which these folios formed a 
part had originally consisted of at least three hundred and fifty sheets, 
and that consequently five-sixths of the collection were missing. It 
is known, moreover, that another MS. collection, certainly as large as 
this, existed at one time, and seems now irretrievably lost. From 
what remains of these sermon-notes it is evident that it was the holy 
Doctor’s design to prepare an extensive, careful and orderly volume 
or volumes. ‘There is no hurry, no crudity ; a multitude of passages 
of Holy Scripture are written out and made to illustrate one another ; 
the germs of innumerable illustrations are set down; the matter is 
marshalled under divisions; and everywhere the sentiment or form 
which the spoken appeal is to take is so aptly indicated, that it would 
really not be difficult for an expert to reconstruct many of the 
sermons almost as the Saint must have delivered them. What was 
the purpose of this large and industrious collection? St. Francis had 
already used the flying sheets of his ‘ controversies” to form a pub- 
lished work, and detached spiritual instructions had been formed 
into the “ Vie dévote.” Was it his intention to give to the world, if God 
had spared him, a complete collection of sermons for the whole 
liturgical year? We know his “views” about preaching. He held 
that the pedantic, strained, unpractical and interminable pulpit dis- 
courses which were so much in fashion in his day were the destruction 
of souls and the bane of religion. No collection, even had these 
‘notes’ never been expanded beyond their present form, would have 
proved more useful to the Catholic preacher. How great would have 
been the advantage to the seventeenth century of fully developed 
sermons by St. Francis of Sales! 

The editing of this volume is in no way inferior to what Canon 
Mackey has accustomed us to in the portion of the series which has 
already appeared. ‘There is a striking and valuable Introduction ; 
the references in the text have been verified with immense labour ; 
the dates and places of the various sermons have all been investi- 
gated, a work which naturally adds largely to the fascination of the 
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volume ; and the Latin text is carefully given in a French version at 
the bottom of each page. There is a well-executed facsimile of one 
page of the Turin MS.—a folio, like all the others, giving a part of a 
sermon on the Assumption of Our Lady, dated “ Annessii, ad festum 
Assumptionis, 1614.” To a lover of St. Francis, there is nothing, 
perhaps, of the Saint’s which has ever been published which gives 
such an intimate feeling of familiarity with him in his thoughts and 
his method of working as this new volume. 


Mémoires Ge le Comtesse Potocka (1794-1820). Publiés par 
Casimir Stryienski. Paris: Librairie Plon, 1897. 


HESE memoirs consist of the autobiography of the Countess Po- 
tocka, from the time she was about eighteen until she was forty- 
four ; and as she was still an ornament of Parisian society when nearly 
double that age, it is to be regretted that she did not continue it toa 
much later date. Anna, Comtesse Potocka, was the only child of 
Louis, Comte Tyszkiewicz, by his wife Constance, née Poniatowski, 
niece of Stanislas Poniatowski, the last King of Poland. Besides her 
good looks she had many attractions. She had agreeable manners ; 
she was brilliant in conversation; she was devoted to literature, and 
as to the arts, she declared that she “ would willingly draw all day.” 
She had been accustomed to keep Homer’s “ Iliad” by her bedside 
from childhood; she was familiar with the classics of many countries, 
and she had read Shakespeare’s plays and Richardson’s novels among 
those of our own. During her early ‘teens she saw some of the 
horrors of the fighting which led to the destruction of her country as 
an independent nation ; and she accuses Catherine, Empress of Russia, 
of a “ machiavelism to which history affords few parallels.” Whilst 
she was staying with an aunt, Louis XVIII. of France came to pay a 
visit, under the name of the Comte de Lille, and he caused a proposal 
to be conveyed to the Comtesse Tyszkiewicz that her daughter should 
anarry the Duc de Berry. Her husband, however, considered an 
exiled French prince of royal blood a less desirable husband than 
a Polish noble, and refused the offer. When Anna was fourteen, 
her father desired to espouse her to Prince Stanislas Poniatowski; 
but as he was “dry and serious” and nearly fifty, she refused to 
marry him. After several other suitors had been suggested and 
likewise refused, an offer came from Comte Alexandre Potocka, one of 
the best partis in Poland, and her parents at once consented to his 
coming to pay his addresses. There is an amusing account of Anna’s 
first peep at her future husband, through a window, as he alighted 
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from the carriage on arriving. At their first interview she thought 
him “a disdainful dandy,” but he and she soon became close friends, 
and eventually she married him. Their affection for each other, 
however, was not passionate enough to please her romantic nature, 
and the history of her attempt to increase it by stirring up within 
his breast a spirit of jealousy and of the ridiculous position in which 
she thereby placed herself affords highly entertaining reading. 
Still more amusing is her description of the deep, elaborate and 
successful plot contrived by her father-in-law to cure her of her 
‘‘ taste for the marvellous.” 

We now come to the more political portion of her history. A 
visit from the Czar and an introduction to Napoleon I. follow each 
other in the course of a few pages. While waiting in Poland, fresh 
from the wars and with battles in immediate prospect, Bonaparte 
found time to enjoy the society of Polish ladies and, among others, 
that of the Countess Potocka. Her descriptions of playing whist 
with him and of a conversation which he held with her while he 
leaned on the back of her chair, when she was at supper, are very 
vivid and lifelike. 

Details are given of the notorious flirtations of Napoleon with 
Madame Walewska. As to the Countess Potocka herself, she in- 
dignantly ignored a hint conveyed through a third person that she 
would be welcomed at a place in which she would meet the great man 
on a somewhat less formal footing than at great public receptions. 
Nevertheless, with the consent of her husband, she yielded to the 
Emperor’s request for a red ribbon which she had worn as a keepsake 
when he went away; andin a long letter which he subsequently 
wrote to her, describing the battle of Eylau, he attributed his preser- 
vation from the enemy’s bullets to the presence of this talisman on 
his person. An animated description of the meeting of crowned heads 
which led to the Peace of Tilsit brings this part of the story to an 
end. 

To many readers, the most attractive portion of these memoirs will 
be that which treats of the author’s visit to an aunt at Paris during 
the months immediately following the union of Napoleon with Marie 
Louise, who she says “ was little favoured by nature, and was remark- 
able for nothing except a pretty foot.” Her friendship with the 
Emperor then increased, and very absorbing are her accounts of their 
interviews, including a dinner en famille with himself and his Empress 
at Saint Cloud. She saw much of Talleyrand, of whom she has many 
amusing anecdotes to tell us, She greatly enjoyed a breakfast with 
him in his very fine library, when, “ contrary to his usual custom, he 
was quite amiable.” 
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In the winter of 1812 the grand disaster befell the army of Napoleon 
in Russia, and a graphic account is furnished of his sudden appearance 
at Warsaw at the Hotel d’Angieterre after his return from Moscow, 
as he supposed, incognito. He was dressed in a green pelisse lined 
with furs and trimmed with gold lace, and with a large sable cap on 
his head. After his departure soldiers kept straggling in, all more or 
less in rags, over which some of them had thrown women’s fur 
garments, or copes or chasubles, which they had stolen in the course 
of their long and terrible flight. Chapters on the Congress of Vienna, 
the visit of the Czar to Moscow, and the marriage of the Grand Duke 
Constantine bring to a close a charming and highly entertaining 
volume. 


Chez nos Amis les Russes. Par Frangois Bournanp. Paris: 
Téqui. 1897. 


HIS is a convenient handbook describing the geography, history, 
produce, and chief towns of Russia, as well as the manners, 
customs, religion and chief characteristics of its inhabitants. If much 
of what it tells may be familiar to most people of fair education, it 
contains details which will be new to many. Among other interesting 
accounts are descriptions of the different fisheries, the sources of 
petroleum on the shores of the Caspian Sea, the rearing of horses on 
the steppes, the dislike of the peasants to any change in agriculture. 
even in the way of improvements, and the food of both poor and rich, 
One of their favourite dishes, by the way, is made of “ rumsteack.” 
Perhaps fuller particulars might have been welcome regarding the 
religion of the “Orthodox,” and the treatment of the professors of 
other religions in Russia; but no single subject is gone into very 
deeply. The Russians are in such high favour with the French just 
at present, that the reader is fully prepared for the tone likely to be 
used in the writing of such a book as “Chez nos Amis les Russes;” 
in fact, all things considered, that tone is much more moderate than 
might have been expected. It was but natural that a French writer 
should reflect with pleasure upon “‘la grand stupeur des Anglais,” at 
“toutes les ‘Clefs de l’Inde’” passing into the hands of Russia. 
Some people may imagine that the Crimean War would be a rather 
tender subject between the French and their “ amis les Russes.” It 
now seems that there could be no greater mistake than such a supposi- 
tion. It is true that there were a few “coups de fusils exchangés en 
Crimée entres les Russes et les Frangais;” but we are informed that 
it was on the battle-fields of that campaign that the two nations first 
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exhibited those sympathies which have ripened into their bosom 
friendship of to-day! Well, well! This is an age of discovery and 
invention; and possibly the day may come when the French may 
discover that their friendship with some other Continental nation 
began in a campaign to which they are at present not very fond of 
referring. Lavish as is the praise bestowed by the author upon 
Russia and the Russians, he makes no secret of the horrors of the 
Siberian penal settlements. His book is so full of lengthy quotations 
as to border upon what ‘‘perfidious Albion” terms ‘ bookmaking ;” 
but they are generally well chosen and much to the point. Although 
certain passages may possibly be open to criticism, the book is on the 
whole a useful one, and we hope the author may some day write a 
complementary treatise, entitled “‘ Chez nos Amis les Anglais.” 


De Ci, De La. Causeries d’un Pére de Famille. Par Le 
Général Cass—ERON DE VILLENOISy. Deuxiéme Série. Paris: 
Téqui. 1897. 


T would be unfair to compare “The Tattles of a Father” with 
“The Tales of a Grandfather,” although the similarity of the 
design of both books tempts a critic to do so. To write for children, 
so as to instruct and entertain them at the same time, requires great 
skill, and skill of a peculiar and a rare kind. The author of the book 
before us has endeavoured to turn the attention of young people in 
the direction of history, science and political economy. As might be 
expected, the subjects are mainly French; but many of them are of 
general interest. His work is professedly somewhat desultory and 
discursive ; and its object appears to be rather to induce study than 
to provide it. On the question of the attractiveness of such a book 
for children—perhaps the most important question next to the value 
of its matter—a child would be the best critic. But this we may say, 
that General Casseron de Villenoisy has evidently taken considerable 
pains to secure the attention of his young readers, who, it may be 
well to add, should not be too young. Indeed we are far from certain 
that his book will not prove more readable to grown-up people than 
to children. 
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Cursus Scripturae Sacrae: Epistola in Romanos. RupoLtrxuo 
CornELy, 8.J. Auctore. Parisiis: P. Lethielleux. 1896. 


HERE is no serious question as to the authorship, date, or place 

of composition of the canonical epistle to the Romans. Critics 

are pretty well agreed on all three points. St. Paul wrote the epistle 

during his stay in Achaia referred to in the Acts (xx. 2,3). The 

actual place of writing was Corinth, and the time, early in the year 

58 (cf. Cornely, pp. 8, 9; Sanday, Epistle to the Romans xxxvii. ; 
Romans, by Moule, p. 26, &c.). 

The occasion and purpose of the Epistle give rise to more discussion, 
no doubt chiefly because a good deal of difference of opinion exists 
relative to the origin of the Roman Church. Accordingly, no com- 
mentary on Romans would be complete without an introductory 
essay on that subject. Father Cornely discusses the question in a 
chapter, “‘ De Romanae ecclesiae initiis; ” and, as one would expect, he 
deduces from the evidence of early ecclesiastical writers, that St. 
Peter proceeded to Rome in the year 42 and founded the famous 
Roman Church. At the same time he does not deny, in fact he 
shows, that there were Christians in Rome before that date ; Romans 
who were present in Jerusalem when St. Peter preached for the first 
time upon the feast of Pentecost, and others who had received the 
faith elsewhere. Moreover, he acknowledges that among the Jews 
living in Rome some may have come over to the religion of Christ. 

Dr. Sanday does not seem to us to take so reasonable a view of the 
question. Following Ambrosiaster, a fourth century writer, he is of 
opinion that the Roman Church had not an apostolic origin, but arose 
among the Jews of Rome (Romans, p. xxv.). This view fits in very 
well, he thinks, with St. Paul’s words (xv. 20), implying that he does 
not wish “to build upon another man’s foundation.” But then, 
surely, the very tenor of the Epistle implies a church already estab- 
lished? And, if an apostle had not already evangelised Rome, is it 
not certain that St. Paul would have seized upon it as his centre of 
operations? He, the apostle of the gentiles! And Rome, the capital 
of the nations ! 

What, then, was the occasion and purpose of the Epistle? Father 
Cornely will not have it that it was written to combat certain per- 
verse doctrines of the Romans, or to compose certain serious dissen- 
sions. Much less does he think it owes its origin to the desire of 
Paul to defend his doctrine and apostolic dignity against the Judaizers. 
St. Paul wrote, he says, ‘“‘to announce to the Romans his coming in 
the near future, and to pave the way for it by an exposition of his 
teaching.” 
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Dr. Sanday has the same view as to the occasion of the Epistle: 
but, moreover, there seems to us much in what he adds, that three 
factors influenced St. Paul in the shaping of his letter: (1), he had 
some real information as to the state of the Roman Church, as Baur 
taught in an exaggerated form. (2), he is not laying the foundation, 
or speaking of first principles in the Epistle. He takes ail that for 
granted, and dives down more profoundly into the depths of Christian 
doctrine. The ordinary teaching of Christianity is taken for granted 
rather than proved. (3), St. Paul’s experience enters largely 
into and influences the letter. He knew by experience the “gift” 
he had of influencing souls. He desired toinfluence the Romans, 
later in person, now by letter, to instruct, stimulate, and warn 
them. 

It was said above that no serious question arose as to the author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Romans. For, thcugh a few Swiss and 
Dutch theologians, chiefly Loman and Steck (Sanday, p. Ixxxvii.), deny 
the genuineness of the Epistle, still, since it is accepted as a genuine 
work of St. Paul by such critics as Hilgenfeld, Holtzman, Weiziicker, 
Lipsius and Harnack, it may safely be said that the question of 
authorship is practically settled. 

The last two chapters, however, are in a somewhat different position 
from the rest of the Epistle. In the second century Marcion rejected 
these chapters, so did Baur, Schwegler, and Lucht of the Tiibingen 
School; and so, toa large extent, do Volkmar and Straatman. But, 
it must be confessed, most critics of repute in these days acknowledge 
the Pauline origin of the entire Epistle. What they contend is, that 
these chapters, or the greater part of them, do not belong to the 
Epistle of the Romans; or, at least, are not in their proper place, 
where they now are. Lemler was of opinion that the names in 
chapter xvi. were those of the priests of the churches to which the 
letter was addressed ; and,that chapter xv. was intended for the priests 
alone. Griesbach thought both chapters a collection of fragments. 
Renan, too, excogitated an ingenious theory. The Epistle, he says, is 
an encyclical to four churches (Ephesus, Rome, Thessalonica, and an 
unknown church), Chapters i.-xi. were contained in all four letters. 
Then chapter xv. was in the copy destined for the Romans alone ; 
<hapter xii-xiv. and xvi. 1-20, in that to the Ephesians; chapters 
xii._xiv. and xvi, 21-24 were intended only for the church of Thessa- 
lonica; and tothe unknown church were addressed chapters xii.—xiv., 
and xvi. 25-27. These cases will serve as examples of the theories 
which have been conceived to account for the last two chapters of the 
Epistle. 

Father Cornely defends the Epistle as we now have it in a chapter, 
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*‘ De Epistolae ad Romanos authentia et integritate,” and in the com- 
mentary on the last two chapters he lays stress on the disunion 
existing between the opponents of these chapters; and, in the com- 
mentary, explains difliculties in connection with names and context 
as they arise. Dr. Sanday has a delightful chapter on the integrity 
of the Epistle, in his commentary on Romans, alluded to above 
(pp. Ixxxv.—xcviii.). 

Father Cornely defends his action in basing the commentary upon 
the Vulgate from the Pope’s words on the subject in the Encyclical, 
“‘ DeStudiis Scripturae Sacrae.” Our author gives both Greek and Latin 
text ; and, no doubt, his decision to base the commentary on the 
Vulgate has its advantages; amongst others, it places it’ within the 
reach of many who do not know Greek. But surely he does not 
imply that the Pope has forbidden us to comment directly on the 
Greek text ? 

The work before us received the imprimatur on December 4, 1895. 
Dr. Sanday dates the preface to his Commentary, Whitsuntide 1895. 
Doubtless, therefore, Father Cornely omits Dr. Sanday’s book in the 
list of works to be consulted, because he had not an opportunity of 
reading it. It certainly is worth studying. In fact, to us it seems. 
the best non-Catholic work on the Epistle to the Romans. 

J. A. H. 


The Ambassador of Christ. By Cardinal Gissons. John Murphy 
and Company, Publishers. Baltimore: No. 44 W. Baltimore 
Street. New York: No. 70 Fifth Avenue. London: R. Wash- 
bourne, 18 Paternoster Row. 1896. Pp. 404. 


HIS work, as its title sufficiently indicates, is addressed primarily 

to priests on the Mission. The earlier portion sets forth in 
luminous and convincing manner the exalted dignity of the priestly 
state ; the remainder of the work consists of a powerful exhortation 
to those whose privilege it is to live in this state that they should 
live up to it. Amongst the means of living up to the priestly state 
there is none on which Cardinal Gibbons lays greater stress than 
serious and constant study. Indeed he speaks at greater length 
and with greater insistence upon the need of studious habits than 
upon the need of charity, or humility. Charity and humility are 
the obligations of all; but learning is demanded peculiarly of the 
priest. Learning wins respect for the priest and his office; and 
the welfare of religion requires this respect. Learning, by the 
solace suitable to his state which it provides, safeguards the priest 
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from many dangers. But, above all, learning furnishes the priest with 
skill in the direction of souls. The priest, as a man, has his own soul 
to save; but, as a priest, he exists to save the souls of others. But, 
if we may believe St. Theresa, the learned priest is more likely to be 
successful in the cure of souls than the merely pious and good priest. 
“‘T would prefer,” says St, Theresa, “to consult a learned confessor 
who did not practise prayer, rather than a man of prayer who was not 
learned ; for the latter could not guide me to the truth.” Cardinal 
Gibbons is reasserting this dictum of St. Theresa when he writes: 
‘“* The absence of piety makes him (the priest) hurtful to himself, but 
the absence of knowledge makes him a stumbling-block to others.” 
But how is learning possible for those who are wanting in natural 
ability? The answer to this question is supplied by our author in 
the encouraging and stimulating chapters entitled, ‘‘ Persevering 
Labour, the Key to Knowledge,” and “Sources of Discouragement 
in the Pursuit of Knowledge.” As we have said, ‘The Ambassador 
of Christ” is intended primarily for priests on the Mission. But it 
will also be found of the greatest service tu students in ecclesiastical 
seminaries. Indeed, some of the chapters, those, ¢.g., which treat of 
the gratitude, reverence and obedience which students owe to their 
teachers, were evidently written for the benefit of students. But we 
can scarcely imagine any one, whether cleric or layman, perusing this 
book without pleasure, profit and instruction. 


Short Lives of the Saints for Every Day in the Year, including = 
the Lives of many Blessed and Venerable Servants of God. 
By the Rev. Henry Gisson. Volume I., January—April. London 
and Leamington Art and Book Company. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. New York: Benziger Brothers. 1896. Pp. 453. 


- student who wishes to study moral theology perfectly must 
not content himself with reading the ordinary Compendia of 
Moral Theology; he must also make study of the works which 
present and solve cases of conscience. Only in this way can he 
acquire a readiness in applying the. principles which he has learned 
from his text-books to the solution of the cases which in the course of 
his ministry will be proposed to himself. And similarly the student 
of ascetical theology must not content himself with the study of this 
science as set forth in spiritual treatises. If he would bring the 
principles of the science home to himself, he must study their applica- 
tion in the lives of the Saints. Indeed, though treatises on the 
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spiritual life are by no means to be neglected, experience goes to show 
that to most readers they bring less profit than the study of the lives 
of the servants of God. Butler’s “ Lives of the Saints ” are a monu- 
ment of learning and solidity. But they ought not to be considered 
the last or only word on the subject. For our own part, we must 
confess that, with all their excellencies, we find them somewhat heavy 
reading. We welcomed then with great pleasure Fr. Sebastian Bow- 
den’s ‘‘ Miniature Lives of the Saints” with their pithy presentation 
of the salient features of the Saints’ lives and characteristics, and their 
excellent moral reflections; and we are glad to welcome now the 
“‘ Short Lives of the Saints” by Fr. Gibson, the first volume of which 
has just appeared. It is part of Fr. Gibson’s plan to abstain from 
everything of the nature of pious exhortation or moral reflection. He 
is satisfied to put the facts of each Saint’s life before his readers, 
Jeaving it to them to apply the facts to their own spiritual profit. 
Whether this was or was not a wise course to follow we are not 
prepared to say. We can conceive that some readers would prefer 
that the application should be made for them, while others would 
prefer to make it for themselves. For ourselves, if Fr. Gibson’s 
power of application is as great as his power of exposition, we greatly 
regret that he has left the application unmade. His exposition of the 
Saints’ lives is, considering the compass to which he has restricted 
himself, as perfect as could be. His style is remarkably lucid, his 
selection of the Saints’ characteristics, whether of external or internal 
life, is most judicious, and he possesses an unusual power of terse 
statement. We look forward to the publication of the remaining 
volumes of what promises to be an admirable series. 





Pastoral Theology. By Wrutiam Srane, D.D., Vice-Rector of 
the American College, Louvain, and Professor of Pastoral 
Theology at the same; late Rector of SS. Peter and Paul’s 
Cathedral, Providence, Rhode Island. Brussels: Société Belge 
de Librairie, 16 Rue Treurenberg 16; M. H. Gill & Son, 50 
Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin; Burns & Oates, Limited, 28 
Orchard Street, London, W. 


TT\HE majority of the students of the American College, Louvain, 

are, as we learn from Dr. Stang’s preface, immediately placed, 
on their return to America, in charge of Missions, without their first 
having the opportunity of studying the details of parochial work under 
the guidance of experienced Rectors. It is then of the utmost im- 
portance that they should leave college prepared, so far as college 
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training can prepare them, for the unusual responsibility which 
awaits them. With the view to assisting in this preparation, Dr. 
Stang has written “ Pastoral Theology,” which treats of preaching, 
catechising, the sacraments in general, and in particular sacramentals 
and pastoral direction, and is intended as a text-book for students who 
are engaged in the last year of their theological course. Our author 
wrote to meet an evident want, and we have no doubt that to some 
extent he has met it. We think, however, that his book is needlessly 
long. All that he has to say that is really valuable might have been 
said in a much smaller space. He is rather inclined to warn his 
readers against defects into which they are not likely to fall, and to 
urge them toa line of conduct in which they are not likely to fail. 
Thus, in the chapter entitled “‘ What not to Preach” we read: 


Never ridicule people or imitate their peculiarities in manner or 
language. The “Irish brogue,” the ‘German accent,” the “ Canadian 
dialect,” may amuse people at a “ variety show ;” they should never be 
the cause of merriment or disapprobation in the house of the Lord. 
Never attack any profession as such. Remarks like the following are 
unchristian: “Doctors are all quacks, they kill more people than they 
cure.” ‘ Lawyers are rogues who cheat the people, they have no con- 
science, but are looking only for their own interests.”’ “‘ Beware of school 
teachers,” &c. 


And in the chapter entitled “ How to Preach” we read: 


While despising everything “ dudish” or foppish, he must avoid the 
following detects in manner and voice, which are positively offensive in 
every preacher : closing the eyes or hands, constantly swinging the body, 
jumping, leaning forward or backward, stammering, lisping, speaking 
through the teeth or nose, yelling at the top of the voice, whispering, 
hammering the pulpit, stamping the feet, spitting, blowing the nose like 
a foghorn, coughing without the handkerchief. 


It would seem scarcely necessary to warn against defects like these. 


God the Creator and Lord of All. By Samvue. Harris, D.D., 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale University. Two 
volumes. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. 1897. 
Pp. 1155. 


CCORDING to Dr. Harris, our knowledge of God, although it is 
verified and enlarged by intellectual processes, originates in 
spontaneous belief. We possess a primitive and intuitional idea of 
God as absolute Being and as spirit. With this contention we are 
unable to agree. We are perhaps as little in agreement with Dr. 
Harris in his appreciation of the Bible as a revelation of God to man, 
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We say “perhaps,” because it is quite possible that here we do not 
clearly perceive our author’s meaning. Nor are we satisfied with his 
statement of the doctrine of the Trinity. He refuses to apply the 
definition of person given by Boetius, ‘‘ Persona est rationalis naturae 
individua substantia,” to the Persons of the Trinity. ‘In this sense of 
the word,” says Dr. Harris, “there cannot be three persons in God, 
but only one.” It is possible, indeed, that he rejects the definition 
simply because he is unaware of the scholastic distinction of “‘ substantia 
prima” and “substantia secunda.” But in any case our author’s 
statement of the doctrine is at best not clear, though he indignantly 
repudiates the charge of Sabellianism, which it appears had been 
advanced against it. His treatise is, however, evidently the work of 
a very able man, and, though it is somewhat heavy in style, contains 
much matter for useful thought. 


Cursus Scripturae Sacrae. Evangelium Secundum Lucam. 
Auctore JoserHo KNABENBAUER, S.J. Parisiis. 1896. 


T is hardly necessary to say of Fr. Knabenbauer’s Commentary 
on St. Luke’s Gospel that it deals with the subject thoroughly 
and exhaustively. His writings are already too well known to Bible 
students to require further commendation; for, to refer only to the 
important series of which the volume before us forms a number, 
Fr. Knabenbauer has, up to the present time, published works upon 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, in the New Testament, and upon all the 
Prophetical Books in the Old. . 

It is satisfactory to be able to record that many important questions 
regarding St. Luke’s Gospel are now perfectly safe from hostile 
criticism, It is practically admitted by all that the author of the 
Acts was also the author of the third Gospel, and that the writer of 
both was none other than Luke, the disciple of St. Paul. Fr. Kna- 
benbauer discusses both questions fairly and clearly. No reader is 
likely to find fault either with his methods or conclusions. 

The question of date is not so clear. There are not a few writers 
who hold that the third Gospel was not written till the close of the 
first or early in the second century; indeed, the list contains such 
well-known names as Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, Pfleiderer, Weizsiicker 
ond Zeller. But the arguments against this date are so cogent and 
so strong that Fr. Knabenbauer may well be excused for having 
devoted so little attention to it. For, merely to allude to one point, 
the coincidences between St. Luke and Josephus (‘ Antiquities,” 
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published in a.p. 94) are not more than may well be accounted for 
without any dependence of one writer upon the other. 

A good deal more may be said in favour of a date somewhere 
between the years 75 and 80; and accordingly a host of writers 
advocate some such period as that in which St. Luke composed his 
Gospel.* Fr. Knabenbauer brings forth arguments to show that 
St. Luke did not write later than the year a.p. 70; and, from the 
fact that St. Luke wrote his Gospel before the Acts, and that the 
Acts were written before the death of St. Paul, he concludes that the 
Gospel must have been written about the year 63. 

It would be a hopeless task to attempt to follow Fr. Knabenbauer 
through his commentary. Suflice it to say, the student will find that 
the learned author goes through his work conscientiously, and the 
Catholic may feel safe that there is nothing throughout the volume 
likely to jar upon his religious sense. Everything is well within the 
limits of sound Catholic tradition, whilst modern research is brought 
to bear upon old long-standing controversies. 

Fr. Knabenbauer enters upon a long and successful defence of the 
opening verses in the second chapter of the Gospel. He shows how 
the edict of Augustus may well have applied to Palestine, although 
Herod was king of that country. For Herod, though nominally an 
independent sovereign, was in reality a subject of Augustus; since 
he was one of those kings who had sided with Antony, and been sub- 
sequently restored to their kingdoms by the diplomatic clemency of 
the emperor. In regard to the phrase jyepovevovros ths Supias Kupnviov 
we prefer the alternative explanation that Cyrinus (Quirinius?) 
was not governor of Syria at the time of the Census, but merely held 
some office in virtue of which he conducted the enrolment referred to 
by St. Luke. The use of the verb jyeuoved is quite consistent with 
such a view. 

As in the other numbers of the series, the question of the text is 
not overlooked in the present volume. Fr. Knabenbauer evidently 
does not attach the same importance to the Codices & and B, or to 
the western text D, that Drs, Westcott and Hort do, in their intro- 
duction to the Greek text of the New Testament. So, as we should 
expect, he retains, in chapter xxii. v. 19 and 20, though omitted in 
D, and v. 43 and 44 of the same chapter, against the testimony of 
N BAC. It is not, however, clear that Fr. Knabenbauer is 
right when he brings the Tridentine decree upon the Canon to bear 
upon the latter of these passages. No doubt the fathers of the Council 
intended by the words “ integros cum omnibus partibus suis” to cover 





* Ewald, Holtzmann, Ramsay, Reuss, Sanday, &c. 
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the verses of St. Luke, recording the Agony of Christ in the Garden. 
But why press the words of the decree to mean more than that the 
verses in question are sacred and canonical? Does it follow that the 
Council meant to teach that they were in the original edition of St. 
Luke’s Gospel ? 

In conclusion, it may safely be said that, in the volume before 
us, Fr. Knabenbauer keeps up the high standard already attained by 
the earlier numbers of the “‘ Cursus Sacrae Scripturae.” No Catholic 
student ought to be without this work. Indeed, it deserves a place 
in the library of any cne who desires to make a thorough and reverential 


study of the Inspired Word. J. A. H. 


Le Cardinal De Loménie de Brienne, Archevéque de Sens. 
Ses derniéres années—Episodes de la Révolution. Par 
JoserpH Perrin. Paris: Librairie Alph. Picard et Fils, 1896. 


HIS book is an interesting but a very sad one. It is the history 
of a man who, being the youngest of his family, was on that 
account very early destined for an ecclesiastical career, in days when 
the priesthood afforded a young man of good family the shortest road 
“to influence and wealth.” Such it proved to be in his own case. 
He obtained a succession of rich benefices; he became an archbishop, 
and eventually a cardinal. Later on came the French Revolution, 
and, with the Revolution, the Schism, which the Cardinal unhappily 
joined. For a time prosperity attended him; his power became 
enormous, and he almost appeared to hold the destinies of France in 
his hands. Just as he was at the zenith of his worldly fortune, he 
became “a suspect.” Ruin was a very rapid affair during the French 
Reveclution, and he was soon in prison, where he died a natural death 
according to the official report; but, in the opinion of some people, 
from poison, It was altogether a wretched ending, and about the 
best the author can say for it is that an ivory crucifix was found 
among the ex-cardinal’s effects, and to ask whether it may not be 
hoped that “the last look of the apostate bishop may have been at. 
this cross, and a‘ the open arms of the Redeemer.” 

As the author says in his preface, the French Revolution was as. 
productive of floods of ink as of torrents of blood; but this streamlet 
from his own pen will not have flowed in vain if it have the effect of 
making his readers realise to what depths an abuse of the high privi- 
leges of the ecclesiastical state may reduce a man. 
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The International Critical Commentary. Edinburgh: T. & T, 
Clark. St. Luke by Rev. A. PLummer, M.A., D.D. St. Mark 
by Rev. E. Govtp, 8.T.D. 


HE volumes of “ The International Critical Commentary,” which 
have appeared so far, do not belie the high expectation 
conceived of them when the publication of the series was first. 
announced. The writers are men of mature scholarship. The 
original texts have been carefully examined. The introductions are 
full, and deal impartially with the several questions still open regarding 
the sacred books. The editors write in their introductory preface : 
“The commentaries will be international and inter-confessional, and 
will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias,” This promise, as 
far as one can see, has not been consciously broken. Hence, it is a 
matter of regret that Dr. Plummer, one of the editors, should have: 
remarked of a publication of Mons, Lasserre,* that “ through the 
influence of the Jesuits it was suppressed.” 

Dr. Plummer discusses the various dates which find supporters for 
St. Luke’s Gospel, but it is evident that he himself is of opinion that 
it was written somewhere between the years 75 and 80. In arriving. 
at that conclusion, he seems to be influenced chiefly by the fact that 
“such a date allows sufficient time for the ‘many’ to ‘ draw up narra- 
tives’ respecting the acts and sayings of Christ.” The argument is 
of course based upon what St. Luke says in the prologue to his Gospel 
(i. 1, 2). 

As to the integrity of the third Gospel, Dr. Plummer is of opinion: 
that the question ‘‘ may now be said to be settled, mainly through the 
exertions of Volkmar, Hilgenfeld, and Sanday.” 


It is now conceded on all sides (he says p. xlix.) “that Marcion’s 
Gospel does not represent the original St. Luke, and that our Third 
Gospel has not been largely augmented and interpolated, especially by 
the addition of the first three chapters and the seven last verses; but 
that Marcion’s Gospel is an abridgment of our St. Luke, which, there- 
fore, was current before Marcion began to teach in Rome in or before 
A.D. 140. 


The commentary itself is unusually full. The writer certainly is. 
not influenced by any narrow view of inspiration. Thus he writes 
(p. 429) of the narrative of “the healing of the blind Bartimaeus at. 
Jericho” (xviii. 35-43), as compared with Matt. xx. 29-34 and 
Mark x. 46-52: “Only those who have a narrow view respecting 
inspiration and its effects will be concerned to reconcile these 





* “Les Saints Evangiles.” 
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differences and make each of the three verbally exact.” Dr. Plummer 
evidently believes in the truthfulness of the accounts of our Saviour’s 
miracles (cf. pp. 136, 137, 200, 201, &c. &c.); though, as in the case 
of casting out devils (p. 136), he at times sets forth an alternative 
deduction from the words of the Gospel. He does not follow Wieseler 
and others in holding that St. Luke narrates these distinct journeys of 
our Lord to Jerusalem, but will not allow that St. John and St. Luke 
are at variance on this point. On page 546 are set forth concisely 
the reasons that move the writer to hold the credibility of the story of 
the resurrection. The text followed is practically that of Westcott 
and Hort. 

Dr. Gould’s commentary on St. Luke is perhaps somewhat meagre. 
It is good, as far as it goes, but there is hardly enough of it. Thus, 
whilst the volume on St. Luke covers 590 pages, St. Mark extends 
only to 317. There are introductory chapters on the person and 
principles of Jesus, the Gospels in the second century, recent critical 
literature, and the text—all interesting, but written in a style not 
altogether graceful. 

Dr. Gould is much impressed with Holtzmann’s ‘‘ Commentary on 
the Synoptical Gospels”: 


It would be hard (he says) to find a more transparent or convincing 
piece of critical work than his discussion of the synoptical problem in 
the introduction to his commentary. He wavers somewhat in his con- 
sideration of the question whether our Mark is the original Mark, but is 
decided in his statement that the two are for substance identical, and 
that for all practical purposes it is our Mark which may be taken as the 
basis of Matthew and Luke. These Gospels were formed by the combina- 

‘ tion of Mark with the “ Logia.” This Mark-hypothesis he characterises 
strongly, but justifiably, as no longer hypothesis, but established and 
accepted critical fuct. Moreover, he regards both of these sources as 
= and all the synoptical Gospels, therefore, as having an historical 

asis. 


The miracles Holtzmann rejects, and in this Dr. Gould is entirely at 
variance with him. 

For the text our author does not follow any particular authority 
throughout, but prefers “to choose in each case between the several 
texts on the strength of the evidence.” We notice that, among other 
passages, he rejects xvi. 9-20. 

There are always certain questions relating to Luke and Mark, 
which cannot be satisfactorily discussed in a commentary on either 
of these Gospels; they belong in common to Matthew, Mark and Luke, 
and can only be thoroughly treated of in a work upon these three 
Gospels in common. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the “ Inter- 
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national Critical Series ” will contain a volume in which the synoptic 


problem will be thoroughly and exhaustively thrashed out. 
J. A. H. 


Socialism and Catholicism. From the Italian of Count Epwarp 
Sopertni. By Ricuarp JeNnery-SueE. With a Preface by 
His Eminence Cardinal VaveHan. Longmans, 1896. 


> 


OUNT SODERINI’S work, “ Socialismo e Cattolicismo,” may 
be taken as the best and fullest commentary on the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, that has appeared in Italy.” 

These are the words of Cardinal Vaughan in his preface to the 
translation of this work, and they give to Count Soderini a tribute 
of praise that he has well deserved. For he has closely studied the 
writings of Leo XIII. and drank in their spirit ; and is fully justified 
in printing, among the documents of his appendix, the Italian versions 
not only of the Encyclical on labour, but also of the previous 
letters of the Pope on socialism, on political power, on the constitu- 
tion of Christian states, and on the chief duties of Christian citizens. 
As might have been expected, he preserves in his measure the calm 
impartiality, the even-handed balance, and the wise moderation 
characteristic of his master. Let our readers glance, for example, 
at chapters xv. and xvi. on free trade and protection, liberty, and 
government intervention ; and if they had thought that there was no 
mean between individualism and socialism, they will bury that 
grievous mistake in the past as deeply and as quickly asthey can. If 
they have been oscillating between Savonarola and Lorenzo di Medici 
on the subject of luxury and refined expenditure, chapter xx. will 
enable them to reach equilibrium, If they have lost their reason 
over profit-sharing, chapter xxiv. will restore them to a sane mind, 
And co-operation, or the mutual association of workpeople for 
industrial purposes, which is an excellent practice, and has received 
its due meed of praise in the Labour Encyclical, is praised in the same 
temperate manner by Count Soderini, whose following words (in 
chapter xxiii.) are very apposite for us in England : 


For all that it must not be thought that the co-operative system can 
act as a sure and universal panacea. It is helpful in some cases, nay in 
many, but not in all. Moreover, it can assume a multitude of different 
forms; and if the early co-operators had not been so obstinately opposed 
to these, co-operation might have made more progress. 


Those who have read Mr. Benjamin Jones’ volumes on ‘ Co- 
operative Production ” will appreciate the force of this criticism. 
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Equally temperate and reasonable is our author’s judgment (at the 
end of chapter xxiii.) in agreement with Lujo Brentano on workmen’s. 
insurance : 

The true leading principle for the system of workmen’s insurance 
would seein to be that every industrial union should become an insurance 
society for that particular trade or industry ; because each trade has its 
own special risks and therefore needs its own special rates of insurance; 
and also because pretended sickness, loss of work through misconduct, 
and other abuses, can only be properly met and put down by the local 
branch to which the claimants belong. 


And at the end of chapter xxv., in a brilliant summary, he lays 
stress on the complexity of the social question, the need of duly 
regarding the different conditions of different trades and manufac- 
tures, times and places, customs, races, and training ; bids us look 
carefully whether social evils come from causes that are natural or 
accidental, local or general, moral or material, permanent or tran- 
sitory, political or economic; warns us against striving after the 
absolute, and believing in measures applicable always and without 
distinction to every country or people, instead of being content with 
the relative and with remedies suitable to the particular time and 
circumstances. For: 

A remedy successful in one place and time may fail for another 
country, another period, another population; and just as no panacea 


for all physical evils is to be found, none is to be found forthe moral 
evils in the economic-social sphere. 


No doubt, among the twenty-seven chapters of this book, there are 
some not so strong as others, and some points open to criticism. 
Thus, in an otherwise excellent chapter (xiv.) on wages, he does not 
grasp the real point of certain writers he is criticising, the upholders 
of le salaire familial, who say that fair wages should be enough for 
a man’s family as well as himself. Count Soderini argues as though 
they meant (they would be sad geese if they did) that married men 
were to be paid more than single, and men with large families more 
than those with small families. Really they mean that the ordinary 
rate of wages should be sufficient for an ordinary man to maintain an 
ordinary family whether he has got one or not; and that an ordinary 
employer is bound in strict (commutative) justice to pay this. Their 
contention, or at least the latter portion of it, is no doubt highly dis- 
putable ; but that is all the more reason for accuracy in our dispu- 
tation. Again, the chapters on value, and on rent, and interest. 
(chapters x. and xii.) are not very clear or conclusive; and in the 
latter he seems to lay too much stress on the legal permission of interest 
as a ground for its justification. 
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But these weak or obscure points are rare amid the general strength 
and lucidity of the book; and there is yet to be mentioned what is 
Count Soderini’s most striking contribution to Catholic social science, 
namely, in his tracing the origin of the so-called scientific school of 
socialists in modern Germany, and of the anarchists that have sprung 
from them. Indeed, the twenty-sixth chapter, which might be called 
a study in social pathology, is one of the most interesting in the 
whole book. No doubt the changes in the methods of industry and 
the new organisation or disorganisation of society may be occasional 
subordinate causes of socialism. 


But the primary cause, the efficient cause, the true source of social 
maladies is to be found in the abandonment of the principle of Chris- 
tianity, in the apotheosis of humanity; or briefly, and keeping to the 
world of Germany, in Hegelian idealism, and the humanism of Feuer- 
bach being substituted for the supernatural truths made known to man 
by revelation. 


This our author goes on to prove, and, moreover, explains how the 
Hegelian philosophy was able to serve as a common foundation for 
different schools of social revolution, and how it was possible that 
both socialists and anarchists should spring from the same system : 


Anarchism, in fact, took its stand on the apotheosis of the individual 
man proclaimed as a God complete in himself: whereas socialism con- 
siders the individual as a fragment of the God-Humanity, to which he 
must submit, falling under the absolute sway first of the State and 
afterwards of the Universal Society. 


Count Soderini then traces the humiliating issue of that proud 
transcendentalism which had proclaimed to men that they should be 
as God, and had exalted the German nation as the guide and centre 
of the regeneration of the world. For the votaries after all were but 
men; and loosed from the salutary bonds of the Christian religion 
and traditional morality, they were exalted on high only to fall head- 
long, without any logic of Hegel being able to arrest them, into the 
depths whence Christianity had raised them, the ancient and dismal 
swamp of Epicurus. The fact is plain to anyone who glances at the 
popular literature of German socialism, a fact to which, by the way, 
it might be well to direct the attention of the neo-Hegelian school of 
English philosophers; while everyone, philosopher or not, should lay 
to heart the saying of Count Soderini that shall be our final citation : 
“‘Every day it becomes more evident that every revolution in the 
order of facts is preceded by a revolution in the order of ideas.” 

So far we have been dealing with the Italian original of this work. 
Turning now to the English translation we are sorrowfully compelled 
to recognise its deficiencies. Not merely is the style a poor represen- 
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tative of the lucid and often eloquent original, and several valuable 
notes omitted without any apparent principle of selection—such 
failings might have been passed over had they exhausted our com- 
plaints — but unhappily the actual mistranslations are numerous. 
Some, indeed, seem mere slips of the pen, as on p. 193, where we 
read: “The prosperity of States depends more on the quantity of 
products possessed than on their equal distribution.” The author 
really saying just the opposite ; or again, p. 306, where “ alienable ” 
is put instead of “inalienable.” But in many other cases the correc- 
tion of the error is not apparent from the context ; and sometimes the 
English is unintelligible without reference to the Italian. Thus on 
p. 223, the translator writes: “the necessity of reverting to the 
matter of monometallism,” instead of “the necessity of changing our 
policy on the question of monometallism:” on p. 257, “ good average 
returns,” instead of “ moderate-sized incomes;” on p. 279, “action 
of the community,” instead of “action of the Commune (village or 
district council).” Again, in an important note (p. 285), on the 
social action of the religious orders we find: ‘“‘ When rural ‘ owner- 
ship’ was constituted there was rendered side by side that little 
holding of the peasant,” instead of “‘ For when large rural properties 
were established, small peasant holdings were set up beside them.” 
Moreover, mutwo should not be translated as mutual credit (p. 143); 
nor equo as equal (p. 144); nor mano d’opera as joint-manual labour 
(p. 264): nor a fare del socialismo as to play off socialism (p. 271) ; 
nor socialisti as social (p. 295). 

Other examples might be given, but this is not the place for a list 
of corrigenda, and fault-finding is an ungracious work. Indeed, we 
would not have laid so much stress on the defects of a translation, 
which must in itself have been a difficult and laborioys task, and is a 
proof of the translator’s industry and perseverance, were it not that 
the excellence of the original raises to a corresponding height the 
standard of our requirements. And the translation will, we hope, be 
the means of inducing many readers to make themselves acquainted 
with Count Soderini’s sound teaching on social science. 


” 


C. D. 





The Standard of Value. By Wiutuiam LeicHTon Jorpan. 
Seventh edition. Longmans, 


R. JORDAN can claim the credit of having maintained as 
early as 1880 the importance of the silver question, and the 

need of some action to hinder the rise in the value of gold. Whether 
we agree with him or not the text of his little book and the prefaces 
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to the successive editions have all the grand merit of being intelligible 
to the ordinary reader. And this is saying a great deal for a book on 
the currency. 

This seventh edition calls especial attention to two points. One 
is the historical fact that silver was not finally demonetised in the 
United Kingdom till the Currency Act of 1870, when the Crown was 
deprived of the power, previously reserved to it, of reopening the 
English Mint to the unlimited coinage of silver. The other point is 
the great significance of the closing of tne Indian Mints in 1893 at 
the instance of the monometallists. For by this action their practice 
was in contradiction with their preaching, and they admitted by their 
deeds what in their words they denied, namely, the quantitative 
theory of money upheld by their opponents. And they can no 
longer with any show of reason and equity raise the cry that the 
bimetallists wish to tamper with the currency, for they have done it 
themselves, 


C. D. 





Nicholas Breakspear (Adrian IV.), Englishman and Pope. 
By Aurrep H. Tarteton. London: Humphreys. 1896. 


R. TARLETON has produced a very handsome volume. His 
life of Adrian IV. is sumptuously printed, embellished with 
numerous maps and portraits, and so well got up in every way that it 
may be pronounced one of the most presentable books of the season. 
Appearances being all in its favour no wonder it has received the un- 
stinted praise of its critics in the daily press. And though at first 
perusal much of this praise is found to have been well deserved, for 
the author writes brightly and powerfully, candour compels us to say 
that, viewed from the standpoint of the Catholic historian, the work 
is far from satisfactory. 
The career of Pope Adrian IV. offers indeed a fine opportunity to 
a biographer possessed of the necessary qualifications for his task; his 
striking personality, his public career as legate and diplomatist, his 
rise from the obscurity of a Hertfordshire schoolboy to the highest 
eminence in Christendom, all invest Nicholas Breakspear with an 
interest shared by none of his countrymen. To deal with such a 
man’s life as it should be dealt with requires many gifts, not all of 
which belong to his latest historian. An open mind and freedom 
from the bias imposed by the controversies of a later age are impera- 
tively demanded of those who would read the past aright, and the 
exacting and painstaking search into every available record likely to 
t throw light on distant periods, to which so much of the best historical 
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writing of the day has made us accustomed, is no less necessary. Yet 
in both these respects Mr. Tarleton seems to us to be wanting. Of 
original research we see no trace, nor is allusion once made to those 
various sources of increased knowledge of old times which the Regesta 
of the Roman Pontiffs and similar compilations well known to scholars 
afford so readily to those who know how to use them. A more serious 
drawback is that slender acquaintance with Catholic belief and prac- 
tice manifest in so many places of the book ; his vague and unsatis- 
factory conceptions of the constitution of the Church, his reading into 
the history of the twelfth century, that very modern theory of “ con- 
tinuity ” which is just now so fashionable in certain sections of the 
Established Church. Fancies of this sort, however, though they will 
not alter the facts of history, must and will lessen materially the profit 
and pleasure which- many Catholic readers would otherwise derive 
from Mr. Tarleton’s voiume. 

Of the early life of Adrian IV. there is little to be known with 
certainty ; his birth at or near St. Albans, to which abbey his father 
had retired ; his early studies there; his application for admission to 
the community and the postponement of his request till his studies 
‘were more advanced; his journey to France, to Paris, Arles, and 
Avignon, seem to be the only details of his early years which have 
been preserved. When we come to particulars we are beset with 
difficulties ; the loss of records, or the inexplicable reticence of his 
contemporaries, leave us in doubt as to the true story of his birth and 
boyhood. We reach firmer ground when we find the future Pope 
professed among the canons regular of St. Rufus, near Avignon, of 
whose institute, by the way, Mr. Tarleton gives an account which for 
inaccuracy and confusion has seldom been surpassed. This, however, 
need not detain us. We have grown indifferent to the amusing ignor- 
ance of non-Catholic writers, whenever the religious orders or customs 
of the Church call for their consideration. After some years the 
studious Englishman, who had come amongst them, was chosen abbot 
of the community of St. Rufus, and ere long that happened which not 
infrequently happens when foreigners are chosen to rule over men of 
another nationality. His canons (they were neither monks nor friars, 
though Mr. Tarleton calls them indifferently by either name) either 
could not understand him or else grew tired of his government, and 
twice appealed to the Holy See against him ; this led to his introduc- 
tion to a more large-minded circle and the Pope (Eugenius III., a dis- 
ciple of St. Bernard, who had been invoked as his judge), kept him by 
his side to become one of his most trusted advisers, A cardinal’s hat 
was soon his, and a career of public usefulness opened to him by his 
nomination as Papal legate to set in order the affairs of the Church in 
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Scandinavia. Unfortunately the account of this legation which Car- 
dinal Breakspear himself compiled has not come down to us, so our 
knowledge of an important and interesting episode in the consolidation 
of the Church in Northern Europe is unfortunately very scanty. Mr. 
Tarleton’s chapter on this part of his career is, as it could not fail to 
be, well worth reading. The legate seems to have visited England on 
his way, and if, as stated, he took his nephew Boso, a monk of St. 
Albans, with him as secretary and companion on his northern journey, 
it is probable that he visited his early home. Boso, by-the-bye, be- 
came himself a cardinal in due course, filled various important posts 
with credit to himself, and left some valuable memoirs of his uncle’s 
life and work. In sketching Breakspear’s efforts to place the affairs 
of the Scandinavian churches in better order, Mr. Tarleton misses a 
good opportunity of calling attention to the large share which England 
took in Christianising and civilising the northern kingdoms. Colonies 
of monks, Benedictines and Cistercians, had been planted as centres 
of light and learning, of letters and agriculture, in many districts; 
Englishmen filled important posts in Church and State, and promi- 
nent among them, though Mr. Tarleton is silent about his nationality, 
was St. Henry, who was appointed Bishop of Upsala, Indeed it is 
probable that the selection of Cardinal Breakspear for the northern 
mission was dictated by the predominance at that time of English in- 
fluence in the countries to which he was sent. Where he found chaos, 
civil and ecclesiastical, he left an organised hierarchy, and at least the 
beginnings of settled government. Many bishoprics owe their foun- 
dation to him, and at least one religious house, that of Canons Regular 
at Lillehammer, one of the fairest spots in Norway. So greatly were 
the people of that country impressed by his holiness, and so highly 
did they appreciate his work amongst them, that, if our author is 
correct, he was honoured after death as a saint in the churches of that 
far-off land. When raised to the supreme Pontificate he continued 
his care of the northern churches, and on more than one occasion was 
able to render them most signal service. 

The nobility of character which he had so ‘conspicuously displayed 
in this arduous task, his irreproachable life and unbending justice 
procured him the suffrages of his brother-cardinals, and he ascended 
the Papal throne in 1154 as successor to Anastasius IV. His reign 
was unfortunately a short one, five years in all, but long enough to 
show what an able ruler, what a trained diplomatist, and what an un- 
bending champion of the Church’s liberty had been found in the only 
Englishman hitherto elected to the highest dignity in the Church. 
With the broader features of his rule Mr. Tarleton deals in capital 
style, and makes his reader share with him his admiration for the 
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splendid way in which he dealt with Frederick Barbarossa. Not 
once or twice was this proud emperor made to feel that he had met 
his master in the whilom schoolboy of St. Albans, and the pages 
wherein the conflict is described are among the best which Mr. 
Tarleton has given us. We shall not quote them, as the reader will 
probably prefer to study them for himself with their context in what, 
in spite of all its shortcomings, is a valuable and successful attempt to 
sketch the career of a very notable man of whom we English Catholics 
have good reason to be proud. 


Publications of the Catholic Society. London: 18 West 
Square, S.E. 


“‘ (T\HE Thanes of Kent.” By C. M. Home, author of “ Claudius,” 

&c. Foremost among the tales which in ever-growing 
number are found among the publications of the society must be 
named “ The Thanes of Kent,” a narrative well timed to enlist the 
sympathy and interest of the rising generation in the story of 
England’s conversion just as we are preparing to celebrate the 
thirteenth century of the landing of St. Augustine. It will be 
appreciated, we make no doubt, by its juvenile readers, whose 
pleasure will not be lessened by the inaccuracy of the statement that 
St. Augustine’s abbey at Canterbury was the burial-place of all 
succeeding Catholic archbishops of Canterbury. 

“ Mirli’s Ring and the Mysterious Shrieks” (by Margaret E. 
Merriman) is another little volume sure of a welcome from young 
readers ; the truth of the main facts in the first story will enhance 
its attractiveness, Lady Herbert’s ‘‘ Wayside Tales ” (first and second 
series) are another pleasant addition to the literature of the nursery 
and school-room. 

“The Catholic Magazine,” a monthly publication, continues to be 
a useful auxiliary of the society. Its recent numbers are of more 
than usual interest, as many of the papers read at the annual conference 
held last year at Hanley have been printed in their pages. 

Of Theological Essays and Papers recently issued by the C. T. S. 
we need only mention Fr. J. Gerard’s paper on “ Modern Science 
and Ancient Faith ;” his brother Jesuit, Fr. James Splaine, has pub- 
lished an instructive controversial paper on “ Ought we to honour 
Mary?” the recent encyclical “Satis Cognitum” has called forth 
Cardinal Vaughan’s “ Leo XIII. and the Reunion of Christendom; ” 
Fr, Sydney Smith’s longer treatise, a ‘Companion to the Encyclical 
‘Satis Cognitum,’ with a reply to the Bishop of Stepney;” with 
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which may be grouped a shorter paper by the last named on “ The 
Bull on Anglican Orders.” All are well worth study and circulation. 

The lectures for use with the magic lantern have been supplemented 
by two on “ Rome,” one on “Catholic Foreign Missions,” one on 
“ Shrinesof Our Lady.” The foreign missions dealt with are some of 
those under the care of the fathers of St. Joseph’s College, Mill Hill, 
and the lecture is well calculated to increase the interest which we 
must all feel in the first seminary for foreign missions established in 
England. The writer on “ Our Lady’s Shrines ” has fallen into error 
in stating that St. Bede was buried “ by his own special desire” in 
the Lady Chapel of Durham cathedral. The lordly minster of St. 
Cuthbert was not yet dreamed of when St. Bede was laid to rest at 
Jarrow. 

Canon Connelly’s “ England and the Holy Eucharist ” is an edifying 
and instructive, but of course inadequate presentment of a great 
subject, historical and devotional. The Rev. G, E. Phillips’ “‘ Blessed 
Thomas Percy, Earl of Northumberland,” should extend the know- 
ledge and veneration of that holy martyr and zealous champion of 
the Church ; Lady Amabel Kerr’s “Mother Margaret Hallahan ” 
gives a brief outline of one whom we may surely claim as almost a 
saint of our time, whose work is still a great power for good in many 
parts of England and the colonies. Nothing could be better calculated 
to give outsiders a true idea of the practical working of Catholic 
ideals than this chatty little biography. 

Of leaflets we have a handful. ‘A Duchess of York’s Reasons for 
becoming a Catholic” are as cogent now as when they were first 
penned, long before the writer, the mother of two English queens, 
died in 1671. ‘“ But they don’t” is a tersely put statement contra- 
dictory of half-a-dozen popular misconceptions of Catholic practice. 
“ The Bishops on the Education ” is a handy reprint of the singularly 
straight and practical manifesto issued by the English hierarchy on 
the important question now at issue, on which the continued prosperity 
of the Catholic schools so greatly depends. 

Volumes xxx. and xxxi. of the “‘ Publications of the Catholic Truth 
Society ” contain, besides several of the foregoing, other papers of 
varied interest too numerous to mention. 

From the Art and Book Company (London and Leamington) we 
have received a posthumous work, small in size but cf much interest, 
written by the late Mother Francis Raphael Drane, O.8.D. In “The 
Daily Life of a Religious” we find that elevation of thought and 
choice of diction which characterise all her writings; and we are 
indebted to Fr. John Procter, O.P., for a brief introduction explaining 
how these simple addresses have found their way into print. 
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The same company has reissued in a handy form Fr. Furniss’ 
“Handbook for the Sunday School Teacher.” The importance of 
Sunday school management has not grown less since the experienced 
Redemptorist father who wrote these instructions first gave them to 
the public. 

Fr. Formby’s “ Book of the Holy Rosary” is an old favourite, 
and we are glad to see that it has been reprinted with the well-known 
engravings of type and mystery. Since the book first appeared the 
Rosary has become far more popular as a public devotion, and since 
it has assumed a semi-liturgical character in consequence of the 
repeated injunctions of Pope Leo XIII. for its public recitation, there 
is the more need for a sound and attractive exposition of its meaning 
like this of Fr. Formby’s. 

Messrs. Benziger Brothers of New York have lately issued at a 
reasonably low price a well got-up translation of St. Alphonsus de 
Ligouri’s ‘ Explanation of the Salve Regina.” A companion volume, 
an “ Explanation of Our Father and the Hail Mary,” adapted from 
the German by the Rev. Richard Brennan, LL.D., seems scarcely 
worthy of its place beside the well-known little treatise of St. 
Alphonsus. It is a pity that their title of Blessed has been withheld 
from one or two of our lately beatified English martyrs, and that in 
a story (which we do not remember to have met with elsewhere) 
about Blessed Thomas More, his worthy wife Alice, of “ Tillig vallig, 
tilly vally ” fame, figures as Aloysia. 


Clare Vaughan. By Lady Lovat. New York: The Cathedral 
Library Association. 1896. 


E are glad to welcome an American edition, with amplification 

of detail, which gives added charm to the narrative, of this 
simple record of a life comprising in its brief span the highest lessons 
of Christian perfection. Clare Vaughan, Sister Mary Clare of the 
Order of Poor Clares, did not live to complete her nineteenth year, 
and spent but nine months as a religious, yet had alreadly given an 
example of sanctity worthy to be set beside that of the most heroic 
models held up for our veneration by the Church. The prerogative 
of exalted holiness was hers from childhood, and her path on earth 
resembled a flight in which the soul winged its way direct to heaven 
without stay or hindrance, Born at Courtfield on the Wye, a member 
of that family which gave six sons to the priesthood and four daughters 
to the cloister, Clare had an ideally happy childhood, overshadowed 
when she was ten years old by the loss of her adored mother, whose 
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memory never faded from her heart. Her vocation to a religious life 
was a consecration which grew with her growth, and was so irresistible 
as to prevail over the obstacle which her frail health placed in the 
way of its fulfilment. Her father’s consent was won by the conviction 
that the ardour of her desire would, if thwarted, of itself consume her 
life, and the hesitation of the nuns of the Convent of Poor Clares at 
Amiens as to her acceptance yielded to a similar argument that in- 
crease of strength might follow the definitive adoption of the religious 
state. She was accordingly admitted as a postulant in April 1861, 
and as a novice in the ensuing October, Her fervour grew with the 
increase of her bodily infirmities, and though racked with violent 
headaches and pains in every part of her body, she added self-imposed 
penances to the sufferings of disease. ‘he only trial of her religious 
life was the restriction of such mortifications by the authority of her 
superiors. A cold caught at the beginning of winter developed into 
consumption, and her death, awaited with joy, took place on Jun- 
uary 20, 1862, her final vows having been pronounced on December 8 
previous. The distinguishing feature of her spiritual character was 
her seraphic love of our Lord in the blessed Sacrament, and her selec- 
tion of the community of the Poor Clares at Amiens instead of that in 
London was determined by the privilege of perpetual exposition pos- 
sessed by them. When praying before the altar she was unconscious 
of the passage of time, and her absorption was such that it was difficult 
to rouse her to external perceptions, Supernatural motives alone 
guided her actions, and her life is at once un example and a rebuke 
to those in whom the same faith brings forth such impertect fruit. 
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(Published at £3.) £1 Ios. 
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Small folio. (Published at 15s.) 8s. 

Cantus Missarum juxta ritum S. Ord. Predicatorum. P. Fr. 
ALEX. VINCENI JANDEL, Vic.-Gen., permissu editus. Gandavi, 1824. 
4to, half-bound, Ios. 
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———— Tournay, 1881. Folio, unbound (published at 35s.), 18s. 
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Missale Romanum. Aadisbon, 1869. 4to, Editio III. Illustrated: with 
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Missale Romanum Initialibus Literis et Imaginibus splendidissimis 
exornatum. Vindobonae, 1861. Imperial folio. With beautifully engraved 
historiated capitals. Frontispiece and plate of the Crucifixion illuminated 
in GOLD and COLOURS. Half-bound vellum, £2 5s. 

—— The same, but with the whole series of historiated capitals 
illuminated in GOLD anD COLOURS. Imperial folio, uncut (published at 
£6 6s.), £4. 

Officium Hebdomade Sanctz (Sine Cantu). atishon, 1894. 18mo, 
limp morocco, 3s. 6d. 

(Cum Cantu). atisbon, 1895. 8vo, half French 
morocco, 5s.; half calf, 7s. 6d. 

———— Majoris Hebdomade. atisbon, 1882. Large type edition, 
out of print, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 9d. 

et Octavae Paschatis (Sine Cantu). Mechlin, 1890. 
18mo, large type edition, French morocco, 8s. 6d. 

Missel des Fidéles, contenant le texte du Missel Romain avec traduction 
francaise et notices explicatives, liturgiques et historiques par le R. P. D. 
GERARD VAN CALOEN. Vignettes, 2 vols., 18mo, French morocco, £1 9s. 
Cheap edition, in one vol., French morocco, Ios. 

Memoriale Rituum pro aliquibus functionibus persolvendis in minoribus 
ecclesiis parochialibus jussu Benedicti XIII. P.M. editum. 12mo, Is. 
Cantus Ecclesiasticus Passionis D.N. Jesu Christi. Fasc I. 
Chronista. Fasc II. Christus—Lamentationes. Fase III. Synagoga— 
Proeconium. Paschale (Pro Missa solemni). The three Fasciculi in folio, 

unbound, 5s.; or the three bound separately, in French morocco, I5s. 

Czremoniale Episcoporum Benedicti XIV. et Leonis XIII. auctori- 
tate recognitum. Editiotypica. Ravishon, 1886. 8vo, 3s. 

Martinucci (Pius). Manuale Sacrarum Czremoniarum in libros octo 
digestum. Rome, 1879. 6 vols., 8vo, £1 5s.—Or, 6 vols. bound in three, 
half-calf, £1 18s. 

Czremoniae Missarum Solemnium et Pontificalium alizeque functiones 
ecclesiastice illustratae. Opera G. SCHOBER. Ratisbon, 1894. 8vo, 2s. 9d. 

Explanatio Critica Editionis Breviarii Romani, studio et opera G. 
SCHOBER. Latisbon, 1891. 8vo, 2s. 9d. 

Pontificale Romanum. Editio typica (Cum Cantu). atisbon, 1888. 
8vo, 9s.; limp French morocco, 16s. Ditto (Sine Cantu). Ratisbon, 1891. 
8vo, 5s.; limp French morocco, Ios. 

Sacrarum Czremoniarum sive Rituum Ecclesiasticorum S. Romane 
Ecclesie Libri Tres: primum editi nunc vero Commentariis aucti. Auctore 
Jos. CATALANO. Rome, 1750. 2 vols., folio, vellum, £2 5s. 

Officium B. M. Virginis ad instar Brev. Rom. sub Urbano VIII. 
recogniti. Accedunt Hymni per annum Orationes propriz de Sanctis. 
Orationes de Passione Domini. Passio Domini ex IV. Evang., etc. Wath 
numerous fine engravings. Antv. Plantin, 1759. 4to, vellum, 14s. 

Rituale Argentinense. Argentine, 1824. 4to, calf, 7s. 6d. 
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Morel (Dom., Benedictine Monk). Devotions to Jesus Christ in the 
Most Holy Sacrament by _ Altar. London (no date) circa, 1750. 32mo, 
morocco, very rare, 

The Evening Office of “the Church in Latin and English. 1760. 
12mo, Old English morocco, gilt tooling on sides, 7s. 

Modus predicandi per colores rhetoricales valde utiles. Ser- 
mones XIII. Sermo de Passione Domini. Missale Itinerantium with 
ILLUMINATED Plate of the Crucifixion opposite the Canon, et aliz ser- 
mones. Colonia, 1509. 18mo. About 100 leaves in MS. at end. Neatly 
bound in calf, 25s. 

Officium Quadragesimale Grecé et Latine, Diatribis illustratum cura 
D. AuG. MARL# QUIRINI. Venettis, 1729. 2 vols in one, 4to, half-bound, 12s. 

Benedicti XIV. de S. Sacrificio Missae. Libri Tres. Edidit P. J. 
SCHNEIDER. 1879. 8vo, calf gilt, 9s. 

Liguori (S. Alphonsi M. de). Liber de Caremoniis Miss. Notis 
illust. G. SCHOBER. 1884. §vo, half-calf, 6s. 

Kayser (Dr. J.) Beitrige zur Geschichte und Erklarung der Altessten 
Kirchenhymnen mit Kiicksicht auf das romische Brevier. Paderborn, 1881. 
12mo, half-bound, 7s. 

Wapelhorst (P. Innocent, 0O.3.F., S. Liturgiz Prof.) Compendium 
Sacre Liturgiz juxta Ritum Romanum. $8vo, cloth, Ios. 6d. 

‘* For students preparing for the holy ministry the book is invaluable; nor can 
the missionary priest well do without a work so replete with information connected 
with his daily duties." Bishop McCLosky. 

Isidori (S., Hispalensis Episc.) Opera omnia denuo correcta et aucta, 
recensente Fr. AREVALO. Auctoritate et impensa Fr. LORENZAN#, Card. 
Archiep. Tolet. Rome, 1797. 7 vols., 4to, Old Spanish calf binding, 
SCARCE, £3 Ios. 

Rock (D.) Hierurgia; or, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, with notes 
and illustrations elucidating its doctrines and ceremonies. 1892. 2 vols., 
large paper, silk covered boards, £1 15s. 

Gavanti (B.) Thesaurus Sacrorum Rituum. Cum novis observationibus 
C.M. MERATI. Venetits, 1769. 2 vols., folio, calf, £1 8s. 

Thomasii (J. M., Cardinalis), Opera Omnia, ad MSS. codicis recensuit 
notisque auxit A. F. VEZzosI. Rome, 1747. 7 vols. Ejusdem Institutiones 
Theologicee Antiquorum Patrum. /é., 1769. 4 vols. Together, 11 vols. 
4to, vellum, £5 5s. 

Cardinal Thomasius was one of the principal illustrators and expounders of the 
Liturgy and ceremonies of the Church. The following are the titles of some of his 
works :—Psalterium juxta duplicem editionem; Responsoralia et Antiphonaria Rom. 
Eccles.; Antiqui Libri Missarum Romanz Eccles.; Codices Sacramentorum non- 
gentis annis vetustiores ; Missale Gothicum ; Missale Francorum ; Missale Gallica- 
num Vetus, etc. 

Manuale Ritualis Passaviensis, Latine et Germanice, jussu et auctoritate 
Car. JOSEPHI Episc. Passav. 1837. 12mo, calf, 3s. 6d. 

Bouvry (G. F. J.) Expositio Rubricarum Breviarii, Missalis, et Ritualis 
Romani. 1864. 2 vols., 8vo, 8s. 

De Herdt (P. J. F.) Sacre Liturgie Praxis juxta ritum Romanum. 
Editio nona. 1890. 3 vols., 8vo, 8s. 

———— Praxis Pontificalis seu Czremonialis Episcoporum, practica 
expositio. 3 vols., 12mo, I2s. 

———w— Praxis Capitularis. 1895. Large 8vo, 7s. 

Erker (Jos.) Enchiridion Liturgicum. Ex libris liturgicis S. Rituum 
Cong. decretis et probatis auctoribus collegit J. E. 8vo, 6s. 

Ebner (Dr. A.) Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte und Kunst- 
geschichte des Missale Romanum im Mittelalter. Iter Italicum. With 30 
plates. 1896. 8vo, half-bound, 12s. 

Just Published, 

Libri Liturgici Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticani Manu Scripti. 

7 et recensuit HUGO EHRENBERGER, 1897. Imperial 8vo (591 pp.) 
I 5s. 
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by JOHN, Marquess of BUTE, K.T. Zdinburgh and London, 1879. 2 vols., 
12mo, cloth, very scarce, £7 15s. 

———-— BREVIARUM ABEREONENSE. Pars HYEMALIS. Pars EsTIva. 
Londini, 1854. 2 vols., 4to, half-bound morocco, £2 2s. 

Reprinted for the Bannatyne Club from the original editions of 1509 
and 1510. Only 500 copies were produced of this reprint. 

———w— BatirroL, P. du Clergé de Paris, Histoire du Bréviare Romain. 
Paris, 1894. 35. 

———w— Grea (Dom A.) Le Bréviaire Romain mis 4 la portée des 
personnes pieuses par une traduction annotée. Loms-le-Saunier, 1893. 
2 vols., thick 8vo, £1 2s. 6d. 

BAuMER (P. S., Benediktiner des Beuroner Cong.) Geschichte 
des Breviers. Freiburg, 1895. Thick volume, 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Gerbertus (M.) Vetus Liturgia Alemannica Disquisitionibus previis, 
notis, et observationibus illustrata. Typis Sa#-Blasianis, 1776. Numerous 
plates. 3 vols. in two, 4to, hogskin, scarce, £2. 

Mabillon (Dom Jo.) De Liturgia Gallicana Libri Tres in quibus Veteris 
Missze que ante annos mille apud Gallos in usu erat, etc. Lut. Par., 1685. 
4to, calf, £1 8s. 

Cavalieri (J. M.) Opera Omnia Liturgica. Venetiis, 1758. 5 vols. in 
two, folio, vellum, £1 Ios. 

Renaudotii (Euseb.) Liturgiarum Orientalium Collectio. 1847. 2 vols., 
4to, half-bound, £1 15s. 

Falise (l’Abbé). Cérémonial Romain et Cours Abrégé de Liturgie 
Pratique comprenant l’explication du Missel, du Bréviaire et du Rituel. 
1865. 8vo, 5s. 

Bouix (D.) ‘Tractatus de Jure Liturgico. 8vo, 7s. 

Carpo (Aloysius Maria a). Bibliotheca Liturgica in qua notiones 
omnes ad sacros ritus speciantes, etc., continentur. Large 8vo, 5s. 

Le Vavasseur (Le R. P.) Cérémonial selon le Rit Romain d’apres 
Baldeschi et Favrel. 2 vols., 12mo, 8s. 

——-—— Les Fonctions pontificales selon le Rit Romain. 2 vols., 
I2mo, 8s. 

Maurel (Antonin, S.J.) Guide Pratique de Liturgie Romain. 1867. 
12mo (published at 3s.), 2s. 

De Moleon (Le Sieur). Voyages Liturgiques de France. Contenant 
plusieurs particularitez touchant les Rits et les Usages des Eglises. With 
14 Engraved Illustrations. 4% Paris, 1718. 8vo, calf, rare, 20s. 

Le Brun (P.) Explication Littérale des Pritres et des Cérémonies de la 
Messe. Avec des Notes sur l’origine des Rits, etc. & Zzege, 1777. 8 vols., 
8vo, half-bound, £1 8s. 

Cyrilli (S., Archiep. Hierosol). Opera omnia Gr. et Latine, studio 
Dom A. A. TOUTTEE. Venefits, 1763. BEST EDITION. Folio, vellum, 2os. 

Contains his Lectures addressed to candidates for Baptism, during Lent, 
and those to the baptised in Easter Week in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Cahier (Le P. Ch.) Nouveaux MELANGES D’ARCHEOLOGIE d’Histoire 
et de Littérature sur le Moyen Age. Vol. I., Curiosités Mysterieuses. Vol. 
II. Ivoires, Miniatures, Emaux. Vol. III. Décoration d’Eglises. Vol. IV. 
Bibliothéques. Parts, 1874-77. 4 vols., royal 4to, half-bound morocco, 
(published at £6 8s.), £4 Ios. 

This work is compiled by the authors of the Monographie des Vitraux de 
Bourges, CH. CAHIER et Ven Arch. MARTIN, de la Compagnie de Jésus. 
It is extensively illustrated with very beautifully engraved plates on a 
large scale. 
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“Messrs, Bell are determined todo more than maintain the reputation of ‘Bohn’s Libraries.’’”’—GuarDIAN,. 
“The imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guarantee of good editing.”—Critic (N.Y.). 
“ Let me say, in passing, that you can hardly make a mistake in purchasing from Bohn’s Libraries, issued b; 


Messrs. Bell. 


They consist of really standard books at very low prices, well bound, well printed, well edited, 


and a lasting satisfaction to the possessor.”—Dr. NicoxL, in Tus Brirish WEEKLY. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


747 Volumes at 3s, 6d, or 5s. each, with a few exceptions, 


IS A SELECTED LIST OF STANDARD WORKS: 
| 


| 


THE FOLLOWING 


Addison’s Works. 6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

-— The Thoughts of M. Aurelius. 
Lone’s Translation.) 3s. 6d. 

Bacon’ s Essays and Historical Works. 


8. . 
Bacon’s Novum Organum, &c. 5s. 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 5s. 
Bjérnson’s Arne and the Fisher Lassie. 
Translated by W. H. Low, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson and Tour in the 
Hebrides, &e. (Naprer.) 6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 
Burke’s Works and Life. 9 vols., each 3s. 6d. 
Burney’s Evelina and Cecilia. Edited by 
Mrs, Exuis. 3 vols., each 3s, $d. 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote. 2 vols., each 3s, 6d. 
Chaneee’ s Works. (Prof. Sxrar.) 4vols., each 


Coleridge’ s Works. Edited by T. Asuz. 6 vols., 
each 3s. 6d. 
a “a s Biographical Dictionary. 2 vols., 


Defoe’s Works. 7 vols., each 3s. 6d. 


Draper’s Intellectual Development of 


Europe. 2 vols., each 5s. 

Dunlop’s History of Prose Fiction. Re- 
vised by Henry Witson. 2 vols., each 5s. 

Eber’s Egyptian Princess. Translated by E. 
S. BucnHerm. 3s. 6d. 

Emerson’s Works. 3 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Epictetus. The Discourses, with the Encheiridion 
and Fragments. (Lone’s Translation.) 5s. 

ae oy} s Diary. With 45 Engravings. 4 vols., 
each 6s. 

Fielding’ s Tom J Fones. 
SHANK. 2 vols., 

Fielding’s J oseph Andrews. 
CRUIKSHANK. 3s. 6d. 

ated s Amelia. Illustrated by CrutksHanx,. 


Semen, Handbooks of. Vol. I. Table Games, 
3s. 6d. 1. II. Card Games, 3s. 6d. 

Gibbon’s p nod nnd Empire. 7 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

on! Blas. Illustrated by Sairke and CRUIKSHANK. 


Goethe’s Works. 14 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Goethe’s Faust. Part 1. The German ag with 
Hayward’s Translation, Revised by Dr. 
3UCHHEIM. 5s. 

Goldsmith’s Works. 5 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Grimm’s Tales. With Introduction by ANDREW 
Lan@, 2 vols., each 3s, 6d. 

Guizot’s History of Civilisation. 3 vols., 
each 3s. 

Hawthorne’s Works. 3 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Hazlitt’s Essays. 7 vols,, each 3s, 6d. _ 

Heaton’s Concise History of Painting. 
Edited by Cosmo MonKHOUSE. 65s. 

Henderson’s Select Historical Documents 
of the Middle Ages, 5s. 


Illustrated by Crurx- 
Illustrated by 


Hooper’s Waterloo. New Edition. With Maps 
aud Plans. 3s 6 6d. 

Irving’s Works. 17 vols., each 3s, 6d. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. 
Mrs. Narrer. 3 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Josephus, the Works of. New Translation by 
the Rev. A. R. Suintueto, M.A. With Notes by 
Sir C. W. Wixson, K.C.B. 5 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Lamartine’s a al of the Girondists. 


3 vols., each 3s, 6: 
i ‘Works and Letters. 4 vols., each 


(Beastry’s Trans- 


Edited by 


Lessing’s Laokoon, &c. 
lation.) 3s. 6d. 

Lessing’s Dramatic Works. 2vols., each 3s.6d. 

— Bibliographer’s Manual. 6 vols. be 
eac Ss 

Manzoni’s Betrothed. (‘I Promessi Sposi.’) 5s, 

Marryat’s (Captain) Novels and Tales. 
8 vols., each 3s, 6d. Illustrated. 

M iqhater’ 5 History of the French Revo- 
ution S. 

Mignet’s History of the French Revo- 
lution. 3s. 6d. 

Milton’s Poetical and Prose Works. 
7 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Moliére’s Dramatic Works. é vols, 
lated by C. H. Watt. Each 3s. 6d. 
Montagu : iat Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
Letters. foxy THomas’s Edition, Revised. 

2 vols., m 5s. 

North’s Lives of the Norths. Edited by the 
Rev. A. Jessopp, D.D. 3 vols., each 3s. 6d. 
Plutarch’s Lives. (Translated by Srewanr and 

Lona.) 4 vols., each 3s, 6d. 
Pope’s Homer’ ’s Iliad and Odyssey. With 
all Fuaxman’s Illustrations. 2 vols., each 5s. 
Pope’s Poetical Works. Edited by Cagru- 
THERS, 2 vols. Illustrated. Each 65s. 

Prout’s (Father) Reliques. With Etchings by 
Macuise. 5s. 

Racine’s Dramatic Works. 
R. B. Boswgeiu. 2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Ricardo on the Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation. By Professor GonneER. 5s. 

Schiller’s Works. 7 vols., each 3s. 6d. __ 

Smith (Adam) On the Wealth of Nations. 
Edited by E. Betrorr Bax, 2 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Spinoza’s Chief Works. Edited by R. H. M 
Etwes. 2 vols., each 5s, 

Staunton’s Works on Chess. 4 vols., each 5s. 

Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of 
England, 6 vols.; Mary Queen of Scots, 
2 vols. ; and Tudor and Stuart Princesses, 
lvol. Each 5s. 

Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. (With 
Appendix by Dr. Ricuter.) € vols., each 3s. 6d. 

Young’s (Arthur) Travels in France. 

by M. Bernam Epwarps. 3s, @d, 

Young's (Arthur) Tour in Ireland. Edited 

by A. W. Hurron. 2 vols,, 3s. 6d. each, 


Trans- 


Translated by 


FULL CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Srreet, Covent GARDEN. 
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ITCHING, eee.” Vee, ITCHING, 
FACE SPOTS, | <n Matte FACE SPOTs, 
ECZEMA, | , sLoNDEAUSC#) f | ECZEMA, 


- LONDON DEPOT. 
Ryland Road 


ETc. | Connon nse ETC. 


For Itchung, Insect Bites, 
Face Spor g, Rashé’. 


FOR THE SKIN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 





PRESS NOTICES. 
‘For acne spots on the face, and particularly for eczema, it is undoubtedly efficacious, frequently healing 
eruptions, and removing pimples i in a few days."— The Baby. 
** Most effectual in allaying the irritation cause d by cutting winds or by nettlerash, and is as excellent i in the 
nursery as it is for the toilet.”—Queen. ‘An emollient cream for the skin in eczema, rash, etc.” —Lancet. 
n emollient cream of much convenience in many minor skin ailments where a soothing protective is 
required.” —British Medical Journal. 
**Vinolia acts like a charm for irritation and roughness of the skin.” —Woman. 


Is, id. and is. 9d. per Box. 
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RYLAND nina 





SOOTHING. ~ SOL UBLE. __ SAFE. 


~ PRESS NOTICES, 
**Vinolia Powder is well adapted as a dusting powder for toilet purposes.”—Lancet. 
‘* An impalpable rose dusting powder, soluble, of remarkable fineness, and well adapted for the nursery, 
toilet, weeping surfaces, and sweating feet.”"—British Medical Journal. 
uperseding the old-fashioned :oilet powders, which are apt to cause acne spots on the face by blocking up 
the pores of the skin." —Zadies’ Pictoriad. 


is. and is. 9d. per Box. Pink, White, and Cream Tints. 
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